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‘THE subject of this article would be of interest and importance at 
any time, but it borrows special importance from the circum- 
stances of the time we live in. The air is full of rumours of 
impending change in the framework of Irish government. I have 
before now expressed my belief in the necessity for this change ; 
indeed, have Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour; and to-day, 
among impartial and reasonable men, the only debatable ques- 
tions are, the direction the change should take and the extent to 
whitch it should be carried. With these questions I am not at 
predent concerned, although, in passing, I may observe that no 
responsible advocate of change proposes to repeal the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, or to touch the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament over all things Irish. What 
I am now concerned with is the important effects which change 
of the kind contemplated must have upon the finances of Irish 
Government. Hitherto insufficient attention has been paid by 
the public at large to this aspect of the Irish question. But, as 
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it is of supreme importance to the future of both Ireland and 
Great Britain, I propose to present a brief view of the finance 
of Irish government past and present, and to make suggestions 
for the future, in the hope that the country may be thereby 
assisted in forming a clear conception of the adequacy and justice 
of whatever financial proposals may be made in the coming 
Government of Ireland Bill. 

Over the origin and early development of Irish finance I 
will pass lightly, but some reference to it is necessary. Up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, the finance of Irish 
government was restricted to the execution of the King’s orders 
touching the disposal of what were called the hereditary revenues. 
These were derived from many sources, the most important being 
Crown rents arising from the religious and political confisca- 
tions in Tudor and Stuart days; quit rents which arose from the 
confiscations of 1641; hearth money, imposed in Charles the 
Second’s time ; and many customs duties and excise licences. Over 
those revenues, the Irish Parliament, which very seldom sat 
before the Revolution of 1688, exercised no control ; and so long 
as the King was content with those hereditary revenues, he dis- 
posed of them as he chose. As a rule, the bulk of the money 
was spent in supporting a military force in Ireland, in paying 
pensions, which were not always given for public services, and in 
defraying what we now call the Civil Charges. 

With the dawn of the eighteenth century new necessities arose. 
The hereditary revenues proved insufficient to meet the heavy 
charges falling on Ireland for the support of the great 
wars waged in the reigns of Queen Anne and her successors. 
Consequertly, the Irish Parliament was appealed to for supplies. 
At the outset, those appeals met with loyal responses; but, as 
the years passed on, and the appeals were frequently renewed, 
criticism and opposition were aroused. The condition of Ireland 
at the time was wretched, and was yearly becoming worse. Her 
trade was being ruined by the Navigation Laws ; her industry was 
being destroyed by Great Britain’s commercial legislation ; her 
capacity to bear taxation was being undermined in every direction. 
In those circumstances, the growing demands for fresh supplies 
were met in Ireland with more insistent claims for relief from 
the commercial and industrial restrictions which were impoverish- 
ing the country. The powerful arguments of Molyneux 
and the scathing pen of Swift came in aid of this Parliamentary 
opposition. In face of the common danger, the strife of centuriés 
between Protestant and Catholic gradually waned, and, before 
George the Third had been long on the throne, had been replaced 
by a patriotic spirit which made the good of Ireland the.common 
ambition of Irishmen without distinction of creed. The out- 
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come of the prolonged struggle was the birth of a truly national 
spirit, the rise of the Irish Volunteers, the concession to Ireland 
in 1779 of freedom of trade and industry, and the establishment of 
the independent Irish Parliament in 1782. 

With the establishment of that Parliament, the finance of 
Irish government, in the true sense, may be said to begin. The 
Parliament inherited a net annual revenue from all sources 
of 1,350,000/. (round figures) , an annual expenditure of 1,567 ,000I. , 
and a debt (funded and unfunded), of 1,917,0001. The expendi- 
ture was pretty evenly divided between the military charges and 
the pensions on the one hand, and ordinary civil charges on 
the other. 

Potentially, Grattan’s Parliament had, from the outset, effec- 
tive control over Irish finance, but in the beginning its activities 
were directed more to carrying out administrative reforms and im- 
proving the material condition of the country, than to effecting a 
radical alteration in financial practice, whereby powerful interests 
would be antagonised. But while devoting its attention to the 
improvement of the country’s condition, the Parliament specially 
concerned itself with the reduction of debt and establishment of 
equilibrium between income and expenditure. 

This policy was successful. The deficits between expenditure 
and income were gradually reduced, until, in 1787, they dis- 
appeared altogether, while the public debt, which had increased 
by some 300,000/. between 1782 and 1787 owing to the public 
works that had been prosecuted, remained stationary from the 
latter year until 1792. So good was the state of public credit in 
Ireland that in 1788 the rate of interest on the National Debt 
was reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the internal condition of the country was improved 
almost beyond recognition; order was well maintained; great 
public works were planned and carried into execution ; commerce 
and industry were stimulated and assisted. Prosperity was rapidly 
growing. On this subject Lecky makes the following comments 
in his History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century : 


Of the causes of this prosperity two at least of the most important are suffi- 
ciently obvious, while others may give rise to dispute. The abolition of the 
trade restrictions by which Irish prosperity had been so long cramped and 
stunted was at once followed by a great increase in nearly every branch of 
commerce, and especially in the Irish trade with the West Indies, while 
the abolition of the more oppressive portions of the Penal Code brought 
back much capital which had been invested on the Continent, and caused 
Irish wealth, industry and energy to flow freely in Irish channels. A few 
years of external and internal peace, light taxes, and good national credit 
followed, and enabled the country to profit largely by these new advantages. 
In the opinion, however, of the best Irish writers and politicians of the 
eighteenth century, very much was also due to the great impulse which 
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was given to agriculture by the corn bounties of 1784, and to the large 
Parliamentary grants for carrying out public works and for instituting and 


encouraging different forms of manufacture. 
Of the corn bounties and the extreme importance that was attached to 


them I have already spoken. Whatever may be thought of them, there is 
at least, I think, no question that the great corn trade which had arisen in 
the last sixteen years of the century was an important element of Irish 
wealth, and it was mentioned in Parliament that about three years after 
the bounties on exportation had been granted the exports of corn already 


attained the annual value of 400,000I. 

Large grants were also made for fisheries, canals, harbours, and other 
public works, and a system of bounties for encouraging particular manu- 
factures was extensively pursued. This system is exceedingly alien to 
modern English notions; but in judging it, we must remember that it 
prevailed—though on a proportionately smaller. scale—in England and in 
most other countries ; that in Ireland it was originally a partial counter- 
poise or compensation for many unjust and artificial restrictions imposed 
on the different branches of native industry ; and also that it was pursued 
in a country where the elements of spontaneous energy were incomparably 
weaker than in England. In my opinion, English economical writers have 
usually generalised much too exclusively from the conditions of English life, 
and have greatly underrated the part which Government must play in 
industrial enterprises in countries where industry is still in its infancy, 
where capital has not been accumulated, and where industrial habits have 


not been formed. 


These results were secured without a decrease in the contri- 
butions to Great Britain for common purposes—indeed, the con- 
tributions were substantially increased. Still they were not obli- 
gatory, but discretional ; and in so far, they were regarded by the 
British Cabinet as precarious. It was Pitt’s desire to secure from 
Ireland a fixed contribution or a contribution regulated by fixed 
principles to the general expenses of the Empire, and it was with 
this object in view, as well as with the object of establishing com- 
mercial reciprocity between the two countries, that he proposed 
to the Irish Government his twelve Commercial Propositions. 

The Irish Parliament, though generally willing to meet Pitt’s 
wishes, desired to restrict the obligatory contribution to those 
years in which expenditure did not exceed income. This limitation 
or condition was not acceptable at Westminster : and the further 
negotiations were so far influenced by the commercial jealousy 
with which Great Britain still regarded Ireland that they resulted 
in counter-proposals which were destructive of much of the 
commercial independence which had been conferred upon Ireland 
in 1779. 

Therefore, the negotiations failed, and, undoubtedly, the 
failure confirmed in the minds of English statesmen the idea of 
a legislative Union, as the only way of assuring, beyond reach 
of doubt, that help from Ireland in the hour of England’s need, and 
that control by England over Ireland’s commerce, on which so 


much store was placed. 
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The policy of administrative reform and of material improve- 
ments having advanced so far, the Irish Parliament turned its 
attention to the system of finance. It was time that it did so, 
because the Irish Executive Government had been seeking to 
regain in influence what it had lost in prerogative ; and had em- 
ployed the revenues for that purpose. In this it was encouraged 
by the great Irish families, who formed an aristocratic oligarchy 
strongly opposed to popular liberties and never sympathetic to 
the principles of Grattan and his friends, who maintained that, 
subject to the preservation of the connexion with Great Britain, 
Ireland should be governed according to Irish wishes and Irish 
interests. 

To check the hostile intentions of the Irish Ministers and 
Executive, the Parliament imposed a limitation on the grant of 
pensions ; acquired control over the hereditary revenues by grant- 
ing in lieu of them a fixed Civil List to the King; took steps to 
reduce the enormous expense of the collection of the revenue— 
the fruitful means of jobbery; and it excluded placemen from 
Parliament—though on this point its intentions were frustrated. 
The general effect was to bring the country’s finances completely 
under Parliamentary control, but at the cost of increased ill-will 
between the Parliament and the Irish Executive. 

At the time I am speaking of—the year 1793—the total 
Irish revenue, including miscellaneous receipts, amounted to 
1,837 ,6921., and the total expenditure, including cost of collecting 
the revenue, to 1,855,223]. Practically, there was equilibrium be- 
tween income and expenditure. The revenue, it is true, was 
500,000/. more than in 1782; but the increase was largely due to 
the greater productivity of the then existing taxes, owing to the in- 
creased prosperity of the country. The expenditure was 300,000I. 
more than it had been ten years before ; but, if regard be had to the 
extraordinary improvement in the condition of the country, the 
increase will excite no surprise. The debt, funded and unfunded, 
was only 2,252,6571., which bore a much smaller proportion to 
the wealth of the country in 1793 than did the lesser debt of ten 
years before to the country’s wealth at that time. These figures 
bear eloquent testimony to the success of the Irish Parliament’s 
financial administration during the preceding ten years. 

From that time forward the Parliament’s difficulties increased. 
The opposition of the Irish Ministry and Executive to the grant 
to Catholics of the full Parliamentary franchise which Protestants 
were, then, willing to concede, created unrest in the country. 
Adverse seasons depressed trade and reduced the revenue. In 
February 1793 France issued her declaration of war against 
England, and Ireland, ever the loyal supporter of England’s 
military honour, readily contributed in money and men to the 
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war's expenses. Thenceforth expenditure and debt grew rapidly. 
In 1795 the annual expenditure had risen to 3,268 ,0001. ; in 1797 
it was 5,185,000/., and the debt 10,135,000/. Then came the 
Rebellion of 1798, which the English Cabinet did so much to 
provoke’; and in 1799 the expenditure was 7,250,000]. and the 
debt 23,000,000/. During the last five years of the Irish Parlia- 
ment’s existence, the country was overwhelmed in the disasters 
which preceded the Union. 

The Act of Union enormously aggravated the financial difficul- 
ties under which Ireland was labouring when the Act was passed, 
though Castlereagh confidently assured Parliament that it would 
bring relief to the country. While taking away the country’s 
legislative independence, the Union left her separate financial 
system untouched. After the Union, as before it, each country 
retained her own system of taxation, her'own local expenditure, 
and her own public debt. But the Union effected one great 
change: for the voluntary contributions to Imperial purposes 
which Ireland made to England during Grattan’s Parliament it 
substituted the obligation of contributing, to the common pur- 
poses of the Empire, a sum which bore to Great Britain’s similar 
contribution the proportion of 1 to 74, or 2 to 15. 

The basis of that proportion was found in two comparisons : 
the first comparison was between the average value of the imports 
and exports of the two countries during the three years preceding 
the Act of Union; and this comparison yielded a proportion of 
7 to 1. 

The second was between the value of the malt, beer, spirits, 
wine, tea, tobacco and sugar consumed in the two countries in the 
same period ; and this comparison yielded the proportion of 7% to 1 
—the mean was taken at 74 to 1, or 15 to 2. 

The fairness of this proportion was vehemently challenged at 
the time, and impartial men will now allow that the data adopted 


1 ‘The English Cabinet had determined to resist the emancipation of the 
Catholics, contrary to the dominant sentiments of the Irish Protestants, and it 
therefore directed its Irish representatives to endeavour to kindle an anti- 
Catholic feeling in Ireland, and exert its enormous influence to organise an Irish 
party of resistance . . . Such instructions in the existing state of Ireland meant 
nothing less than a revival of the old religious warfare. They meant that while 
the United Irishmen were seeking to obliterate the distinction between Pro- 
teetant and Catholic, the English Government in order to perpetuate a system of 
proscription, were endeavouring to make that distinction indelible and to stimulate 
and manipulate Protestant jealousies.’—Lecky, History of Ireland in the Eight- 
eenth Century, vol. iii. pp. 328-9. These words have a singular appropriateness 
and significance at the present time when, ostensibly under the auspices of the 
great Unionist Party, an attempt is being made in Great Britain as well as in 
freland to defeat Ireland’s claim for a subordinate Legislative Assembly for 
purely Irish affairs, by fanning into flame the dying embers of religious fanaticism. 
The attempt shows an unsuspected survival in the twentieth century of the sava- 
gery of the political methods of the eighteenth. 
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were far too superficial for such a great adjustment. But Pitt and 
Castlereagh (quite honestly, I believe) thought the proportion 
fair; and Lecky suggests that ‘if the Peace of Amiens had been 
a permanent one, it is possible that the proportion might not 
have been excessive.’ It is useless to speculate on what might 
or might not have been. Instead of peace, came the great 
Napoleonic wars; the proportion proved disastrous in actual 
practice ; and in fifteen years it brought Ireland to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

At the date of the Union the total revenue of Ireland was 
8,328 ,2901., and her public debt was 27,792,9751.; in 1816, the 
revenue had been increased to 7,301,6441., while the debt had 
grown to 134,596,677. (of which nearly 23,000 ,000/. was redeemed 
but undischarged debt).? 

During these fifteen years the financial administration of 
Treland was synonymous with the imposition of fresh taxation, 
and the raising of loans to make good the annual deficits between 
the revenue and the obligatory payment. The sums which 
Ireland paid in connexion with vhe common purposes of the 
United Kingdom during the sixteen years, 1801-1817, are stated 
to have exceeded 150,000,0001., but it must be remembered that, 
as nearly two-thirds of the sum was the proceeds of loans, which 
in 1817 were amalgamated with the British National Debt, the 
responsibility of Ireland so far became little more than nominal. 

In regard to fiscal amalgamation, the Act of Union contained 
two separate conditions, both of which needed fulfilment before 
amalgamation could be legally effected. The first condition was, 
that the debts of both countries should stand to each other in the 
same proportion as their contributions—that is, as 15 to 2; and 
the second condition was that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom should be satisfied that the respective circumstances of 
the two countries permitted of their contributing indiscriminately 
to the further expenditure of the United Kingdom by equal taxes 
imposed on the same articles in each. If these conditions co- 
existed, then Parliament should be competent to declare that all 
further expenses and charges of both countries should be met 
indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on each country. It has 
been pointed out that no such inquiry as the Act of Union seemed 
to demand was made by the Imperial Parliament previous to the 
amalgamation of the two Treasuries, and that, in fact, the second 
condition did not exist in 1816. But the first condition did exist, 
although, contrary to Pitt’s expectation, it came into existence 
by an enormous increase of the Irish debt, instead of by a decrease 
of the English one. Its existence was deemed sufficient to justify 

2 See Appendix to the Report of the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Irish Taxation, 1864-5, pp. 317-428. 
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the Government in putting an end to the Irish fiscal system, and 
in bringing Great Britain and Ireland under ‘the uniform rule of 
liability to indiscriminate taxation, and of enjoyment of indis- 
criminate expenditure. This bilateral contract has a peculiar 
importance for us to-day. 

The procedure by which the fiscal amalgamation of 1817 was 
effected may have been irregular, but the bankruptcy of Ireland— 
a direct consequence of the burden laid upon her by the Union— 
could be most readily avoided by the complete amalgamation of 
the fiscal systems of the two countries. That amalgamation was 
effected ; and Ireland was relieved from the necessity of bearing 
alone the enormous pressure of that debt which she had incurred 
for the benefit of the United Kingdom. From that time the 
separate Irish Exchequer disappeared, and with it the last vestige 
of Irish financial independence. 

The financial history of Ireland, so far as I have sketched it, 
embraces five periods. The first period covers the time when the 
charges of Irish government were met from the hereditary revenues 
alone. During that period the Irish Government was merely a 
disbursing authority, and nothing like a financial system, in our 
meaning of the words, existed, or could exist. 

The second period covered three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century. During it the financial policy of the Irish Government 
seemed to aim at ear-marking, for particular Irish civil purposes, 
as much of the hereditary revenues as possible ; and in that way 
increasing the amount to be met by supplies, which were more 
under Parliamentary control. 

The third period covers the first ten years of Gratian’s Parlia- 
ment, if precision be insisted on, but, speaking roughly, it may be 
regarded as extending to the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795. 
It was the halcyon period of Irish political and financial history— 
a period of astonishing prosperity and progress. 

The fourth period covers the last five years of the century, when 
Treland, sunk in political disaster and manifold distress, abandoned 
all efforts at economy, doubled her revenue, and increased her 
debt sevenfold. The period was one of financial chaos. 

The fifth period covers the interval of sixteen years between 
the legislative and the fiscal union. The taxable capacity of the 
country was strained to breaking-point : taxation, already heavy 
in 1800, was more than doubled within the following fifteen years. 
Yet it was far in the wake of expenditure, which called for constant 
loans, raised on most onerous terms, until the annual interest 
on the stock equalled, or nearly equalled, the entire revenue of 
the year. 

The final outcome is, that throughout Ireland’s troubled history 
up to 1817, only for the first thirteen years of Grattan’s Parliament 
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can there be said to have existed any true ‘ Finance of Irish 
Government.’ 

From 1817, when Ireland ceased to have even nominal fiscal 
independence, until the present time, the revenue collected in 
Ireland has been merged in the revenues of the rest of the United 
Kingdom, and disposed of, without regard to its place of origin, at 
the dictation of the Treasury in Whitehall. The Irish Govern- 
ment has prepared and submitted estimates for the information of 
the Imperial Treasury, has offered advice as to the objects on 
which the money should be spent, has persistently begged for a 
larger share of it, and has rendered an account of its disbursements 
to the auditing authorities. But a controlling influence in the 
framing or adoption of financial policy it has not exercised for 
more than a century. Still, there are a few words to be said on 
the financial policy pursued in Ireland by the Treasury Board 
since the fiscal union, before I come to the facts of the present day. 

The forty years following the fiscal union formed part of 
England’s transition period from the agricultural to the industrial 
state. A fiscal system suitable for the agricultural stage of 
economic development is very different from that adapted to the 
industrial stage. Tariffs beneficial to the one are oppressive 
to the other. As industrialism advanced in England, the tariffs 
which impeded its progress were altered, and greatest among these 
alterations was the remission of the import duties on manufactured 
articles, raw materials, and on corn. Thus, not only was the 
industry of Great Britain freed from oppressive taxes during this 
period, but the taxation per head of the population was very 
sensibly lessened. 

The case was different with Ireland. The alterations of the 
tariff which were beneficial to England were either ineffective in 
Ireland or positively injurious, as in the case of the corn duties. 
Instead of a reduction, the period brought a steady though small 
increase in the taxation of the country. While the estimated 
true revenue of Great Britain, which in 1820 stood at 51,500,000I. 
(round figures), fell in 1840 to 46,250,0001., the estimated true 
revenue of Ireland, which in 1820 stood at 5,250,000I., stood in 
1840 at nearly 5,500,000/. During this period, therefore, the 
financial administration which greatly benefited the industries of 
Great Britain and relieved her fiscal burdens, conferred on Ireland 
no benefit. 

The Irish burden was increased between 1852 and 1858 by the 
extension of the income tax and the enhancement of the spirit 
duties to an equality with those in force in Great Britain. But, 
in fairness to the British financiers of that day, the increase should 
not be judged apart from the policy of which it was an integral 
part. That policy was the exemption from taxation of the prime 
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necessaries of life, and the transfer of the taxation, so far as 
possible, to articles of luxury or not of necessity. Between 1860 
and 1900 the Customs duties, reduced on articles of consumption 
(in excess of duties imposed), amounted to 19,250,0001., and in 
the Excise department the similar reductions amounted to 
3,200,000/. In the same period the whole duty on sugar dis- 
appeared, and the duty on tea fell from 2s. 2d. to 6d. per lb. 
Of these great reductions Ireland got her share, and although the 
share may not have been altogether commensurate with the taxa- 
tion imposed on Ireland, still, the reduction must not be forgotten 
in passing judgment on the increase of the spirit duties in 1852-58. 
The ‘time for increasing the taxation may not have been happily 
chosen, as I am disposed to believe ; but the British Exchequer is 
justified in urging that the Irish nation did morally and physically 
benefit by paying less for its tea and sugar and more for its whisky. 

Since 1870 a great improvement in the condition 
of Ireland has taken place. It is always darkest before 
the dawn, and the Parliamentary inquiry into the taxation 
of Ireland in 1864-65, the Fenian outbreak of 1867, and. the 
Reform Act of the same year, which enlarged the electorate in 
the democratic direction, made men pause and ask themselves 
whether all was well with Ireland; whether, in truth, force was 
the remedy it had been thought to be. That great advocate of 
political freedom and of goodwill among men—John Stuart Mill 
—raised his voice in favour of more considerate treatment of 
Ireland, and the generous and ardent verse of Swinburne en- 
forced the philosopher’s advice. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone himself 
produced the first of the long series of ameliorative measures 
which, proceeding from both the great parties of the State, have 
greatly improved the condition of Ireland. 

The statesmen of both parties who have been instrumental in 
effecting this improvement have deserved and, in growing 
measure, are receiving the gratitude of Ireland; but in that 
gratitude Mr. Gladstone must ever hold the foremost place. For 
to him is due the conversion of the great Liberal party to kindlier 
and saner views on Ireland—views which, more recently, Con- 
servative statesmen have been able, in some respects, to follow, 
and, in other respects, to improve upon. 

I now come to the finance of the present day, and to illustrate 
my remarks I take the Estimates of the current year, 1911-12. 

A few preliminary words may be said as to how a Budget 
Estimate is prepared. Its preparation in each department or 
branch of Government begins with the responsible officer lowest 
down in his particular grade of service. He takes as the basis of 
his calculation the actual payment on each head of account for the 
past year; he considers whether these figures call for increase or 
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decrease, in the light of existing circumstances ; and, subject to 
any official orders he may have received, he increases or decreases 
them accordingly, or allows them to stand unaltered. He reports 
his conclusions to his official superior in a prescribed form. 

That official superior probably receives several such estimates 
from other subordinates ; and all of these, with his own additions 
or modifications, he combines into a consolidated estimate for his 
charge and forwards it to his official chief. The latter, if not the 
head of a department, goes through a precisely similar process ; 
and, if the head of a department controlled by the Irish Govern- 
ment, he forwards to Dublin Castle a consolidated estimate for 
his department, modified or unmodified, as his judgment directs. 
The Irish Government, in its turn, scrutinises these departmental 
estimates, and forwards them to the Treasury in Whitehall, with 
such modifications as it may think fit to suggest. 

The Treasury deals with them in a similar manner, and they 
finally see the light of publicity in the Estimates laid before the 
House of Commons and discussed in Committee of Supply, 
where the amounts stated in the estimates are voted in whole or 
in part. With negligible exceptions, they are usually voted with- 
out alteration, for one result of the existing Parliamentary con- 
gestion of business is that no time can be found for the discussion 
of Irish estimates. The money is then nominally available for 
expenditure ; but there remains the necessity of convincing the 
Treasury that, though voted by Parliament, the money ought to 
be spent. 

That being the procedure under which the estimates are 
framed, let us consider the control which the Lord-Lieutenant— 
that is, the Irish Government—exercises over the expenditure of 
the money. 

The Irish estimates and votes for the present year, as I make 
out, are fifty-eight in number. An individual description of them 
is not necessary ; it will suffice to gather them into groups. The 
first group embraces the departments and votes under the execu- 
tive control of the Lord-Lieutenant; there are eighteen of 
these, with estimates aggregating 2,359,4511.—two-thirds of 
the expenditure being on the police establishments and lunatic 
asylums. 

The second group comprises the departments which submit 
estimates through the Lord-Lieutenant, but are only partially 
under his control ; they are ten in number, with estimates aggre- 
gating 2,436 .2511. 

The third group consists of two departments, the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, for which the Chief 
Secretary, and not the Lord-Lieutenant, is responsible; and the 
Congested Districts Board, which controls itself. The estimates 
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for these two departments aggregate 456,519/., though I have an 
idea that certain Irish Church surplus funds are not here included. 

The fourth group, consisting of fourteen departments and 
votes, is exempt from all control in Ireland and subject to the 
Treasury in Whitehall. Its estimates aggregate 4,190,0551. 

The fifth group consists of the purely Imperial departments 
represented in Ireland, and is under Imperial control. Its esti- 
mates aggregate 1,689,0501. Besides these there are the Irish 
charges on the Consolidated Fund (chiefly for judges’ salaries), 
amounting to 158,500l. ; and finally there is the Local Taxation 
Account, amounting to 1,142,5001., which is managed by the 
Treasury Remembrancer, who is an Imperial officer stationed in 
Ireland, and exempt from Irish control. 

Therefore, it comes to this : the Irish Government has only an 
advisory voice in Irish finance, and controls only one-fifth of the 
money spent in Ireland. Its partial control over the expenditure 
of another fifth is often contested. Over the remaining three-fifths 
it has no control whatever. 

If, then, it be asked, ‘ What is the financial system of the Irish 
Government? ’I can only reply, ‘It has none. The Irish Govern- 
ment is a mere disbursing agency ; and for information as ‘to Irish 
finance you must look, not to Dublin Castle, but to the Treasury 
at Whitehall.’ If, further, it be inquired what has been the 
financial policy of the Imperial Government in regard to Ireland 
since it assumed the responsibility of the Irish Exchequer, my 
answer is: A policy which until recently was directed with a view 
to British interests alone and which paid no regard to the special 
necessities of Ireland—a policy of increased taxation, coupled with 
resistance to Irish demands, or of grudging concession to Irish 
importunity. The hardship on Ireland was intensified by the fact 
that little or nothing of the revenue drawn from her was returned, 
as it is returned in Great Britain, in the shape of the wages and 
profits arising from or attaching to the manifold activities which 
serve the various Departments of State. The only return made 
to Ireland was in the shape of enhanced salaries or additional 
Government appointments and doles, which do not enrich a 
country, but rather weaken the springs of national self-reliance. 

It is only within the last twenty years that statesmanlike and 
generous views have prevailed in Whitehall on the subject of Irish 
finance. In the Light Railways Act, the Purchase of Land Acts 
(particularly the great Act of 1903), the Local Government Act, 
the Agricultural Department Act, the Labourers’ Acts, the 
Universities Act (although I disagree with the lines which this 
Act has followed, and think that the University College at Galway 
has been shabbily treated), and the Old Age Pension Act in 
its application to Ireland, it must be admitted that financial 
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liberality has gone hand in hand with administrative ability of a 
high order, and the statesmen of both parties to whom these Acts 
are due have already reaped their reward in the improved condition 
of the country. The pity of it, that all these beneficent Acts, 
except the last mentioned, should be directly or indirectly the 
product of sustained agitation, without which, as five Irishmen out 
of every six believe, they would not have been conceded. 

Much remains to be done by the Imperial Parliament to com- 
plete the land-purchase scheme, on which rests as on bed-rock the 
prosperity and pacification of Ireland. But, apart from land- 
purchase, the time is ripe for that reconstruction and reorganisa- 
tion of Irish government, whereby the Irish people, in full 
subordination to the Imperial Parliament, shall control their ex- 
penditure and direct the administration of. their purely local 
affairs in the light of the full knowledge which they alone possess. 

I have lately read speeches by important Unionist statesmen 
urging that no alteration in the framework of Irish government 
was necessary—and that all that Ireland now needed was persist- 
ence in the ameliorative policy of the last twenty years. These 
gentlemen forget that the system, or rather want of system, of 
Irish government has been a bye-word of reproach for a generation 
among intelligent men ; and that no such chaotic jumble of admini- 
strative agencies exists in any country of the world as Ireland 
presents at the present moment. They appear to believe that the 
growth of a better feeling in Ireland towards Great Britain and 
greater self-reliance or independence among the Irish people are 
positive disqualifications for an extension of self-government. 
They forget that their own leaders—Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe—during the Parliamentary debates in February 1905, 
designated the government of Ireland as a ‘ complicated system ’ 
and ‘ an old-fashioned and complicated organisation.’ They ignore 
the sentiment of nationality to which Ireland has clung during 
seven centuries of suffering and strife. Of the strength and vivi- 
fying force of that sentiment I know of no better description than 
the following, given by the Prime Minister before a Welsh 
audience a few weeks ago : 


But may I not say with general acceptance that it is the tributaries 
of nationality, kept clean and pure and undefiled, whose confluence has 
enriched and continues to enrich both in volume and in quantity the 
central stream of our national life? That seems to me one of the lessons 
which is most clearly inscribed upon the page of universal history. In 
that ancient country of Greece, from which many of us have derived our 
best inspirations and knowledge, it was the sense of the separate, local, 
individual, and particular communities which was so strong and so 
obstinate that it defied, and defied successfully, for centuries all attempts 
at incorporation in a united whole. On the other hand, if you look at any 
of the great Imperial organisations of the ancient world, the Roman 
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Empire and the rest, you find the exact contrary. You find the extremities 
sacrificed to the centre, with the result—congestion, atrophy, decay. 

A special contribution, or at any rate one of the special contributions, 
which we in this country may claim to have made to the solution of a 
secular problem is the reconciliation of sturdy and persistent local inde- 
pendence with combination for common purposes, loyal in its spirit and 
united in its activity. 

We are now questioning the future, as to what conditions of 
settlement it will bring forth in connexion with the promised 
Home Rule Bill. We are all anxious on this point, because the 
financial settlement that may be made must, at all events 
potentially, have the element of finality, if our statesmanship is 
to be approved by the country. In view of that circumstance, I 
submit the following suggestions, which may enable Irishmen in 
particular to appreciate the real bearings and merits of the settle- 
ment that may be offered to them next year. 

An opinion has been expressed in certain quarters that the 
only satisfactory settlement of the Irish financial difficulty lies in 
the grant to Ireland of fiscal autonomy, and in the reduction of 
Irish government expenditure. Ireland, it is said, is living on too 
grand a scale: suitable, perhaps, for Great Britain, with her 
abounding wealth and industry, but not suitable for an agricul- 
tural country, neglected in the past. Ireland, we are told,-should 
free herself from entanglement in British finance, reduce her taxa- 
tion and order her expenditure on an economical scale. 

I agree that there is need for economy in Irish expenditure. 
Some of our establishments are maintained on a too lavish scale, 
while certain other branches of the Administration—I instance 
education and public works—are starved. But, knowing some- 
thing of the directions in which savings can be made, I desire to 
say emphatically that unless all expenditure on social better- 
ment is abandoned and Irish administrative standards are reduced 
below the English and Scotch level, no such economies can be 
effected as would suffice to meet from the Irish ‘ true’ revenue, 
which in 1908-9 stood at 9} millions sterling, the charges of Irish 
government and the outlay which Ireland’s neglected condition 
calls for. 

It is true that when Land Purchase operations are completed, 
when the congested Districts Board has done its work, and when 
the condition of the country under the new administration permits 
of a substantial reduction in the cost of the police and the 
Judiciary and of some minor official agencies, a saving of one 
and a-half to two millions sterling per annum will be practicable. 
But many years must pass before all these economies can be 
effected ; and meantime the grant of Home Rule or the devolution 
of large powers to a new government will cause some immediate 
additional expenditure. 
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As to reduction of taxation and living on a lower scale, let us 
ask ourselves what are the concrete realities behind these fine- 
sounding phrases. The standard of comfort among the Irish 
people is, notoriously, not high but low. The people are refusing 
to live on the existing scale; they want a better, and they are 
getting it since our Land Laws have secured to them the fruits of 
their industry. It is not living on a lower scale that is wanted, 
but on a higher. 

Then as to taxation. Out of the 9} millions sterling forming 
the ‘ true” revenue of Ireland six millions (round figures) come 
from: the Customs duties on wine and tobacco, and the Excise 
duties on spirits and beer. The existing consumption of alcoholic 
liquor and tobacco seems to me to be suitable to the social and 
climatic conditions of Ireland. But while I do not advocate an 
increase in the duties on these articles, I believe a decrease would 
have the lamentable effect of increasing consumption, and, I may 
add, diminishing revenue. It is not in that direction that Ireland 
should look for a reduction in taxation. 

The balance of the Irish taxation—3} millions—is made 
up of the Customs duties on tea and sugar, the. various 
property taxes, the stamp duties, and the income tax. A reduc- 
tion in the proceeds of the income tax will take place automatically 
by the substitution of tenant purchasers, who are usually not 
liable to the tax, for the landlords who are. And the same result 
may, in connexion with the probate and estate duties and the 
legacies and succession duties, be expected pro tanto to ensue. 

There remain the Customs duties on articles of necessary con- 
sumption ; and as these do not yield more than a million sterling 
per annum, they afford but a slight margin for reduction. In these 
circumstances I suggest that, in a fiscally autonomous Ireland, it 
is not a reduction of taxation that the country would have to look 
to, but rather to an increase. 

Finally, as to the entanglements of British finance, I would 
say that we have gone through them : we have suffered from them ; 
but we have emerged from the ordeal, and are on the road to happier 
things, under a moderate tariff. While I am in favour of 
conferring on Ireland a large measure of independent financial 
power, as I shall explain in a moment, I would not set about the 
business by isolating her from the Empire, and sacrificing the 
advantages that, through sufiering and travail, she has gained. 

But it may be suggested that under a régime of fiscal autonomy 
Ireland could break away from the established tariff, introduce 
Protection, and make the foreigner pay her taxes. On that 
suggestion I have these remarks to make. 

In the first place I do not think that, even if Protection were 
not the heresy I believe it to be, Ireland could gain anything by 
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it. This is not the occasion on which to develop the argument ; 
but in support of my statement I desire to refer to an article on the 
subject in the Economist of the 16th ultimo, which shows that the 
trade of Ireland is such as to hold out. no hopes that even from 
successful Protection (if that be thinkable) she could make any 
tangible gain. 

In the next place the demand for fiscal autonomy for Ireland 
seems to me to ignore the teachings of the past. The possession of 
fiscal autonomy by Grattan’s Parliament was among the chief 
causes—if, indeed, not the chief cause—of that Parliament’s 
extinction. The possession of fiscal autonomy by the Isle of Man 
converted the Isle in the eighteenth century into a depdt of 
smuggling, and led to the withdrawal of its fiscal independence. 
Hedge about the grant of fiscal autonomy to Ireland as you will, by 
precautions and conditions designed to safeguard British trade with 
Treland, still the situation must produce numberless embarrass- 
ments. It is, in my opinion, idle to expect that Great Britain 
would now permit the growth near the heart of the Empire of any 
commercial system which might in any circumstances conflict with 
her own. Commercial motives have ever been the mainspring of 
British policy ; and a proposal which, in conceivable circumstances, 
might place that policy in jeopardy seems to me to stand small 
chance of real lasting approval from the British people, even 
though its immediate acceptance might be a relief to the Imperial 
Treasury. 

Believing, as I do, that no larger measure of Home Rule should 
be granted to Ireland than may ata later hour be suitably conceded 
to the other nationalities forming the United Kingdom, I am 
unable to conceive how under ‘Home Rule All Round’ varying 
fiscal systems could be made compatible with the solidarity of the 
United Kingdom. I am unable to conceive how Ireland, Scot- 
land, or Wales could practice Free Trade towards England, a Free 
Trade country, while they were Protectionist to the rest of the 
world. 

Again, fiscal autonomy for Ireland, of course, involves the 
exclusion of Ireland from the Imperial Parliament—the Great 
Council of the Empire. In that exclusion I see the fertile source 
of misapprehension, friction, and estrangement, and the lessening 
of that participation by Ireland in the multiform activities of 
Empire from which my country and Great Britain are now reaping 
so many mutual advantages. 

I am an Irishman, anxious to promote the prosperity and inde- 
pendence of Ireland within the Empire; but I say, without 
hesitation , that if we Irishmen are not to participate in the Imperial 
Parliament, if we are to have no claim, in any circumstances, on 
Great Britain in the future, if the sole badge of our connexion with 
the United Kingdom is to be the obligation of obedience to orders 
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reversing our legislative or administrative action, then, I fear, we 
are preparing for Ireland, in the not far distant future, a path of 
doubt and isolation as thorny as any she has yet trodden. 

Let me suggest one matter of practical business for con- 
sideration. The Imperial Treasury has already advanced to 
Ireland about 60,000,000/. for land-purchase, and it will require 
about twice that amount, or 120,000,000]. more, to complete this 
great measure of appeasement and conciliation—the greatest 
remedial measure by far ever undertaken for the good of Ireland. 
I venture to say that no one who knows Ireland thinks that the re- 
maining 120,000,000/. sterling could be borrowed by Ireland on 
her own responsibility, except on prohibitive terms. If Ireland 
could raise the amount in the open market (which I doubt), she 
could not do so at less than 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. interest ; and 
that would mean the cessation of land-purchase, because it would 
not pay tenants, having the Land Act of 1881 to fall back upon for 
reduction of rents, to buy at that price. The land-purchase opera- 
tions must, then, be completed by the Imperial Treasury ; but if 
so, the Imperial Treasury will insist, and properly insist, that the 
British taxpayer shall be free from risks. With Ireland under a 
system of fiscal autonomy, I do not see how that freedom is to be 
secured beyond doubt as it now is. 

The alternative—and the only alternative—course to fiscal 
autonomy is to leave the imposition and collection of Imperial 
taxation of the United Kingdom, as at present, with the Imperial 
Parliament, but to secure to Ireland freedom in administering her 
share of it. That general principle is not inconsistent with a grant 
to Ireland of power to impose subsidiary taxation, if suitable sub- 
jects for it are discovered which do not trench oi) the sources of 
Imperial revenue ; nor, as I shall subsequently show, is it incon- 
sistent with the grant to the Irish Legislature of a power to alter 
the scale of Irish taxation under suitable conditions. I may add 
that this course is also the course most compatible with the prin- 
ciple (which omnium consensu, as I had thought, rules this con- 
troversy) that matters affecting the United Kingdom as a whole 
should be managed by the Imperial Parliament, matters of purely 
Irish concern being managed by Ireland. 

Assuming, then, that the imposition and collection of the taxes 
continues to be made by the Imperial Parliament for the United 
Kingdom as a whole, the questions arise, What share of them 
belongs to Ireland? and What powers of financial administration 
and control should be delegated to Ireland in respect of that share? 
It is now alleged by the Unionist Party that Ireland can no longer 
pay her way, that she has become a pensioner on Great Britain’s 
bounty ; and that British generosity in this respect is being over- 
taxed. The fact that the Trish ‘ true ’ revenue does not at present 
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suffice to meet all charges debited to Ireland is made the ground 
for asserting that Home Rule for Ireland is a financial impos- 
sibility. 

My answer to that assertion is this : It proceeds on a radically 
false interpretation of Ireland’s financial rights as an integral part 
of the United Kingdom under the Act of Union, which no one 
proposes to repeal. 

Allowing it to be true that the revenue from Ireland is now 
insufficient to meet the Irish expenditure, and that, at the present 
time, Great Britain makes good the difference, I must still deny 
that Great Britain, in making good the deficit, does anything 
more than she is bound to do under the terms of the Act of 
Union. As I have already stated, the conditions of the Act are not 
unilateral but bilateral. Under the Act indiscriminate taxation 
goes hand in hand with indiscriminate expenditure in both 
countries. If England imposes indiscriminate taxation on Ireland, 
as she does, Ireland has the right to claim indiscriminate expendi- 
ture. The proceeds of Irish and British taxation flow into one 
Consolidated Fund ; and the claims on that fund of each part of 
the United Kingdom are not limited by that part’s contributions 
to it, or by geographical considerations. They are limited only 
by that part’s necessities, and by the capacity of the fund to 
satisfy them, consistently with meeting the necessities of the 
other parts. 

I have already referred to the payments by Ireland to Great 
Britain between 1801 and 1817. From 1817 up to date the con- 
tributions of Ireland to the joint account (as shown in Parliamen- 
tary White Paper, Cd. 221, of 1911) are stated at 325,000,000. 
sterling, or an average of about 4,000,0001. per annum, an average 
which till recent years exceeded one-half of the annual revenue. 
I cite these figures to show that, apart from any rights claimable 
under the Act of Union, Ireland has strong reasons for claiming 
considerate treatment in any settlement to be now made. I 
might strengthen this claim by mentioning in detail the irre- 
mediable injury inflicted on Ireland by the British legislative and 
administrative action of the eighteenth century, whereby Irish 
industries and trade were deliberately destroyed in the commercial 
interests of Great Britain. But 1 content myself with a mere 
reference to these unhappy incidents, and rest my present argu- 
ment on the terms of the Act of Union itself. Under these terms 
Treland’s legal and constitutional claim on the revenues of the 
United Kingdom is not limited to the portion of these revenues 
contributed by Ireland. Ireland in the past has suffered grievously 
from indiscriminate taxation as well as from over-taxation, and as 
benefits from indiscriminate expenditure have now begun to accrue 
to her, it would ill become Great Britain to deny her obligations 
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towards Ireland or to cast off the suppliant without full and proper 
compensation. Any settlement of the Irish financial question 
which would proceed on the basis of limiting Ireland strictly to 
her existing contributions to the Consolidated Fund will not be 
fair and just settlement. 

Observing this effect of the growth of the expenditure of ‘the 
United Kingdom, some politicians advise Great Britain to ‘ cut 
her losses.’ They do not say how this is to be done; but if it be 
by granting to Ireland fiscal autonomy, and presumably restricting 
her to the true revenues derived from within her shores, then, I 
submit, the advice needs to be reconsidered. ‘ Social betterment,’ 
if applied by Parliament to one part of the United Kingdom, 
cannot be withheld from another part in equal measure. The 
*‘ Equivalent Grant,’ too, is still in the administrative vocabulary. 
In these circumstances the grant of fiscal autonomy to Ireland 
might be ‘ good business’ for the time, as saving Great Britain 
from loss, and enabling Ireland to lead what her people are said 
to want—the Simple Life. But in the long run it would not 
be to the advantage of either country. 

The counsel I would venture to give my countrymen is this : 
‘Do not, at this critical moment of your country’s fortune, give 
up the substance for the shadow; do not be led astray by the 
‘* will-o’-the-wisp’’ of political analogies or the illusions of 
patriotic sentiment from the solid ground of the rights you have 
won, and the favourable conditions to which, as part of the great 
democracy of the United Kingdom, you have gained access. 
That will be the best Ireland for you and for the Empire which 
secures to you the management of Ireland’s domestic affairs 
within the Empire, with funds adequate to Ireland’s needs, 
and growing with the Empire’s prosperity. This can only be 
done by maintaining one uniform financial system for the United 
Kingdom, under which capital will rest secure, and commerce 
will be safe from novel experimentts. Above all, do not be per- 
suaded into thinking that Great Britain can guarantee to Ireland 
the fiscal or commercial independence which she yielded once 
before in a moment of weakness, only to take back when she felt 
herself strong. In the future, as in the past, circumstances may 
be too strong for any guarantee.’ 

The last points I shall submit for consideration are the sources 
from which should come the money to form what I will call the 
Trish Consolidated Fund. 

T advocated in connexion with the Irish Council Bill what, in 
our Indian Empire, is called the Contract System of Financial 
Settlement. That system consists, in essence, of two processes. 
First, the ascertainment, in the way I have indicated in con- 
nexion with the preparation of Budget Estimates, of the amount 
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necessary to meet the ordinary expenses of the Irish Government 
in @ normal year, based on past experience ; the addition to that 
sum of an amount estimated as sufficient to meet abnormal 
expenditure that frequently is necessary within the year but 
cannot be foreseen ; the addition of a further sum for expenditure 
on public works and general betterment ; and, finally, the addition 
of a sufficient balance to go on with. Secondly, an undertaking 
by the Irish Government to administer Ireland for a fixed period 
(say, fifteen years) in consideration of the annual payment of the 
sum so fixed, the Irish Government being granted the power of 
effecting economies when it could, and spending the money 
saved as it seemed to it to be best. During the period of the 
contract there was to be no interference with the financial free- 
dom of the Irish Government, but yearly accounts were to be 
submitted to the Auditor-General or the Accounts Committee 
of the House of Commons. At the end of the contract period 
a new contract would be made on the same principles, but in 
the light of the circumstances of the later time. 

The Irish Council Bill was framed in very unpromising 
circumstances of Parliamentary possibility, all of which have 
been altered by those amazing occurrences which ended in the 
Parliament Act. Itis, I think, very doubtful that such a contract 
system as I have outlined would, in existing conditions, be accept- 
able to the Irish people. While I continue to think that a scheme 
of the kind, if worked with mutual goodwill, would make for the 
solidarity of the United Kingdom, would enable Ireland to share 
in the growing prosperity of Great Britain, and would work in 
admirably with the policy of ‘Home Rule all round,’ I am bound 
to admit that Ireland seems to want a settlement which shall be 
more automatic and less disputatious. 

Speaking in the Belfast University in February last, I sug- 
gested, as one of the bases of a settlement of this question, the 
payment into the Irish Treasury (to be created afresh) of the Irish 
revenues ‘as collected.’ I made that suggestion on the assump- 
tion that the Irish revenues ‘as collected’ exceeded the Irish 
‘true’ revenue by about two to two and a half millions sterling 
annually. But reading between the lines of the Prime Minister’s 
answer to Sir Edward Carson in the House of Commons on the 
27th of November last, I infer that the Government, if they adopt 
the principle of differentiating Irish from British revenues, will 
adhere to the ‘true’ revenue, as contradistinguished from the 
revenue ‘ as collected,’ as the proper basis of a settlement. I take 
no exception to that decision ; but it necessarily requires me to 
make a modification in the character of the alternative settlement 
which I ventured to suggest to my audience at Belfast. 

The settlement which I would now propose for acceptance, as 
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being as automatic and as little disputatious as the conditions 
permit, is this : 

(1) Creation of an official organisation for registering the 
movement to and fro of trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
particularly of trade in dutiable commodities, in order that the 
‘true’ revenue of Ireland may be determined annually with 
accuracy and precision ; 

(2) Payment into the Irish Treasury of the ‘true’ Irish 
revenue so determined, less cost of collection. I contemplate that 
the British Treasury will continue to collect, as now, the Irish 
Land Purchase Annuities and Sinking Fund. But if, for any 
reason, it be considered desirable to transfer to Ireland the collec- 
tion in whole or part of these debts, then the Treasury should be 
competent to deduct from the Irish revenue, in transit to the Irish 
Treasury, @ sum equivalent to the debts transferred in order to 
meet the interest on the Land Stock and provide the Sinking 
Fund. 

(3) Ascertainment of the total charges on the Irish Govern- 
ment as created by the Imperial Government prior to a fixed date, 
and assignment to Ireland by the Imperial Treasury of funds to 
make good any difference between the Irish revenue and the 
charges as aforesaid, and to aid Ireland in establishing a sound 
system of finance. Revision of this assignment from time to time. 

(4) Continuation of Ireland’s existing right to share in the 
growing revenues of the United Kingdom, or the grant of suitable 
compensation for the extinction of this right. 

In this connexion I would suggest for consideration the 
purchase of the Irish Railways by the Imperial Parliament (as 
recommended by the late Sir Charles Scotter’s Committeé), and 
their transfer to Ireland for management and appropriation of 
the profits for Irish purposes. 

(5) Fixation, by a joint Committee of the Irish and Imperial 
Parliaments, of Ireland’s contribution to Imperial purposes—such 
contribution to be a percentage on Ireland’s ‘ true’ revenue, liable 
to revision at the end of a fixed term of years. As such contribu- 
tion would have to be met from savings or additional taxation, or 
both, a reasonable period should be allowed to Ireland to effect 
such savings and arrange for each additional taxation before the 
contribution became payable. _ 

(6) The grant to Ireland of a lump sum, or an annual sum 
fixed for a term of years, for expenditure on works of public 
improvement, whereby the scandal of our water-logged counties, 
inadequate harbours, and neglected industrial possibilities may be 
removed, and the taxable capacity of Ireland may be raised closer 
than at present to the English level. 

(7) The recognition of Ireland’s right to manage her income 
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in her own way, to effect economies in her public expenditure 
(with due consideration for vested interests), and to employ the 
money saved, either in meeting her obligations or in establishing 
her financial system on a sound and economical basis, or for useful 
public purposes, or in the reduction of taxation in the way I shall 
presently describe. 

(8) The grant to Ireland of the right to impose subsidiary 
taxation, not trenching on the sources of the Imperial revenues. 

(9) The recognition of Ireland’s right to make use (subject to 
suitable conditions to be imposed by the British Treasury Board) 
of the credit of the United Kingdom in borrowing money to be 
advanced on loan to individuals, or firms, or public bodies, for land 
improvement and similar useful purposes. 

All these suggestions are, I think, sufficiently self-explanatory 
with the exception of the seventh, which would confer on Ireland 
the right to alter Imperial taxation in certain circumstances. 
This suggestion I derive from the Isle of Man legislation. 

The revenue of the Isle of Man is almost entirely derived 
from Sea Customs, and the Customs are administered as a part 
of the Imperial Customs Department. The rates of duty are, 
therefore, fixed by the Imperial Parliament, but to that general 
rule there is one exception provided by the Isle of Man (Customs) 
Act of 1887 (Vict. 50, Ch. 5). 

The object of this Act is to enable the Manx Legislature to 
effect quickly a change in the Customs tariff without removing 
from the Imperial Parliament its ultimate control over it. A 
resolution of the Court of Tynwald, either lowering or raising 
Customs duties, has, if agreed to by the Treasury, full effect for 
six months from the date of the resolution, and, if the Imperial 
Parliament is then in session, until the end of the then current 
Session of Parliament. But unless the resolution is confirmed by 
Parliament it ceases to have statutory effect at the end of the 
period. 

Now, it seems to me that in this provision of the Isle of Man 
(Customs) Act we have a precedent which may well be considered 
in the legislation which is impending for Ireland. A favourite 
argument of those who favour fiscal autonomy bears upon the 
necessity of furnishing Ireland with some means of reducing taxa- 
‘on when financial circumstances permit of that being done. If 
we can devise a means short of fiscal autonomy by which this end 
can be attained, we shall have made some way towards meeting 
our opponents. No question of protective duties could arise, and 
the fiscal interests of Great Britain could not suffer, inasmuch as 
the revenues accruing in Ireland would, under the scheme, be 
directed to Irish purposes aione. 

In the case of the Irish Legislature, which would be a more 
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important body than the Tynwald Court, important though Tyn- 
wald is, it ought to be possible to dispense with any statutory 
recognition of the preliminary intervention of the Treasury, 
remembering that the Crown would possess a plenary power of 
veto on Acts of the Irish Legislature; but that is a matter of 
detail. In any case, Ireland would have the power of altering 
taxation imposed by herself, and, in years of surplus revenues, of 
making grants in relief of local rates ; which, in itself, is not an 
ineffective, though it may be an indirect, way of relieving the 
pressure of taxation upon an agricultural people. 

In conclusion I desire to express my earnest hope that, in the 
impending legislation, the completion of Land Purchase will not 
be lost sight of. It is a great Imperial question, and should be 
dealt with in an Imperial spirit. Urgent as I regard the necessity, 
in the interests of the United Kingdom, for reform in the system 
and methods of Irish government, not less urgent in the same 
interests is the necessity for completing the work which was carried 
so near completion by Mr. Wyndham’s great Act of 1903. So far 
as Land Purchase has gone, it has created an industrious and loyal 
peasant proprietary, while it has imbued the former landlords, now 
living in their ancestral homes with much spare time on their 
hands, with a sincere wish to take their part in Irish politics, and 
co-operate with their neighbours for the good of their common 
country. It would, in my judgment, be treason to the Empire 
to impede, still more to hinder, the fulfilment of this fraternal 
wish. 


MACDONNELL OF SWINFORD. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 


ITS PROBLEMS, RESOURCES AND ADMINISTRATION 


A uiTTLE book recently published by Mr. R. C. Witt, of the 
National Art-Collections Fund,’ conveniently sums up a good deal 
of discussion on such topics as the drain of art treasures from this 
country and possible remedies ; the relation of Gallery directors to 
their boards ; that of one museum to another ; that of the nation to 
them all. The National Art-Collections Fund, in its eight years 
of existence, has not only done much in acquisition, but as a 
common centre for the managers and friends of our collections 
it has become an organ for thinking ahead upon the problems 
enumerated above. Its deputations to ministers have formulated 
certain demands; its annual meetings, as well as the National 
Loan Exhibitions, have been occasions on which individual 
ministers and trustees have made important declarations of 
approval. The cordial relations that have grown up between the 
Fund and the directors and boards of collections like the British 
Museum and National Gallery will make these last the readier to 
listen to suggestions coming from a secretary of the Fund; and 
one may hope that the moment has come when reasonable changes 
will be welcomed and promoted from within as well as without. 
I propose to treat briefly here the most pressing questions opened 
up by Mr: Witt, those connected with the National Gallery, and 
to carry the discussion a little further, believing that friendly 
suggestions from one who has had to consider the subject both 
as @ critic and as an official will not be resented. I will take for 
granted that Mr. Witt’s book has been read. 


THE DRAIN oF ART TREASURES 


Mr. Witt considers, and very properly dismisses, some of the 
remedies that have been proposed. A ‘ Pacca Law’ like the 
Italian is a tyranny that the English Parliament is unlikely to 
set up, and its costly machinery would be defeated by cunning 
evasion. A mere tax upon exports would not stop the drain, and 
the funds provided by it for purchase would be acquired too late. 


* The Nation and its Art Treasures. By Robert C. Witt. Heinemann, 1911 
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A tax on sales, though useful, would not provide enough. All 
these devices presuppose a long period of operation ; whereas the 
battle for the possession of our diminishing treasure is going to 
be short and sharp, and is already half-decided. The battle is 
between a well-known group of bottomless purses on the other 
side of the Atlantic in the first rank, and in the second the 
greater activity and in some cases greater resources of foreign 
and colonial galleries—these on one side, and on the side of our 
picture galleries inadequate means and methods fitted for easier 
times. The bottomless purses are a ‘function’ of the protective 
system of a vast and wealthy continent; fortunes there have 
reached a wicked scale that throws into the shade the old- 
fashioned fortunes of the holders of our treasures: the ratio is 
that of London houses to New York sky-scrapers. There is small 
probability that this difference of scale will be altered in our 
favour. If Protection were introduced in England it might 
indeed raise the fortunes of the new trust magnates to the higher 
grade that certain practical monopolies at present reach; but 
the scale could never rival the American, because it is too late 
to attempt to bring our dependencies within a Customs-ring. 
The pull given by this enormous difference of scale in private 
fortunes was not at first realised, and when six years ago 45,0001. 
was demanded as the ransom of the Rokeby Velazquez, people 
could not believe that the price was a natural one in the new 
market, and not the result of some nefarious rigging by the 
dealers. Since then the pace has grown hotter, and the Lans- 
downe ‘ Mill’ was lost the other day at double the price. 

Is this taste, so rapidly developed by American millionaires, a 
passing fashion? Possibly it is; perhaps the millionaire of the 
future will find it more interesting as well as more adven- 
turous to spend his money upon native and contemporary art. 
When it has outgrown the silly craze for imitating or importing 
ancient European buildings, a country that has already produced 
some excellent architecture may produce painters and craftsmen 
worthy of the new buildings. Or a financial crisis that in a 
sudden shrinkage of values and credit leaves these fabulously 
wealthy men for the moment without a penny of ready-money 
might check buying and lead to selling. But the probabilities 
are that in a few years the clearance of our available treasures 
will be complete, and that before a revolution of fortune breaks 
up the American private collections, these will have been made 
over by gift or bequest to public galleries. Nor are the American 
millionaires, though the most formidable, our only competitors. 
The galleries of America, of the Continent, and even of our 
Colonies, if not in many cases more handsomely endowed than 
ours, are directed with great energy and knowledge, and more 
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richly furnished with friends. The regular resources in some cases 
are greater, and are growing. Thus the gallery of Melbourne, 
by the single endowment of the Felton Bequest in 1904, obtained 
240,000!.; all the invested funds of the National Gallery were a 
year ago 135,8721.,? and its yearly grant from the State of 50001. 
would have to be multiplied by twenty to buy at present prices 
a single first-rate and well-known picture. Lord Curzon and Sir 
Edgar Vincent, trustees of the Gallery, suggested lately an in- 
creased grant of 25,0001. or 50,0001. But this sum, handsome 
as a regular grant, would not meet the case of pictures like the 
Bridgewater and Temple Newsam Titians, the Iveagh Rembrandt, 
the Velazquez portraits at Apsley and Devonshire Houses, or 
Rothschild Gainsboroughs, if (which Heaven forfend !) they ever 
were to come into the market. If we are to fight for things 
approaching these in value it can only be done by opening a credit 
of at least a million, to be drawn upon when the necessity arises. 
Some part might be provided by private subscription, and King 
Edward and his present Majesty, when Prince of Wales, pointed 
the way by their contributions to a ‘ Reserve ’ in the hands of the 
National Art-Collections Fund; but such effort could only be 
expected when the Treasury had played its part ; the need is too 
great and too immediate for private action only. We cannot, of 
course, dream of keeping everything ; we cannot keep even a very 
great deal ; but a short list of what might be regarded ass ‘ national 
heirlooms ’ has been drawn up by the Fund, and is at the disposal 
of the Government. Besides the things on such a list there do turn 
up from time to time out of the wonderful stores of the country 
pictures and objects that have escaped the scrutiny of Mr. Herbert 
Cook and his colleagues. For example, last summer the Abdy 
Collection, withdrawn for years from the knowledge of collectors, 
came up for sale at Christie’s. Beside the Botticellis there 
appeared a picture identified by Sir Claude Phillips as a 
Carpaccio, but of a different rank from any Carpaccio hitherto 
known, more intense in its trance of religious awe and passion 
than all but the best of Bellini or Mantegna. Beside it the 
Carlisle Mabuse is a piece of cold-hearted, capable picture-making. 
The Fund was represented at the sale with all the money that 
could be ventured at short notice ; but even at a few days’ warning 
the bidding rose to 12,5001., and the picture eventually went to 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Such is the emergency, which should be considered and dealt 
with quite apart from the ordinary activities either of the National 
Gallery orof the Fund. It is not a question of a perpetual burden 
on the Budget, but of the defence of a limited number of things 
against-a sudden and overwhelming attack during a few critical 

2 Since reduced by part-purchase of the Mabuee. 
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years. I pass now from the general situation to consider the 
system with which the National Gallery confronts its competitors, 
become so much more numerous, active, and efficient. 


THe NATIONAL GALLERY 


The National Gallery, of which the Tate Gallery is a branch, 
is controlled by a Director and a Board of Trustees, numbering 
at present ten. This Board is of the old-fashioned type, consisting 
of territorial magnates and men of wealth or leading position in 
public affairs, all of them in some degree interested in art, and 
possessed of art collections, inherited or acquired. Few of them 
—with notable exceptions, like Mr. MHeseltine—would be 
described as connoisseurs or experts in the field of painting 
covered by the collections of the National Gallery ; the Board was 
evidently intended to mediate between expert views, represented 
by the Director, and the interests of the public; it might be 
described as a House of Lords revising his proposals. The ordinary 
meetings of the Board are monthly, except in vacation time. The 
direction of the affairs of the Gallery is very closely in its hands, 
and in particular the most difficult and delicate business, that of 
acquiring new pictures. The exercise of its powers has varied. 
Sir Frederic Burton gained so much authority during his term 
of office that he was in fact as well as in name Director. Since 
his time the Director’s powers have become limited in practice 
as in theory to bringing up proposed purchases for the decision 
of the Board, on which he has a vote. He can deal in a summary 
way with the rejection of unimportant offers of gift or sale. He 
has larger powers in the hanging of pictures and their conserva- 
tion, and the preparation and revision of catalogues is left to him. 
The remaining officers at Trafalgar Square are a Keeper and 
Clerk. The Keeper is also Accounting Officer for the two galleries 
and Secretary to the Board; his main duties beyond these are to 
deal with the routine business of administration and with visits 
and inquiries of an ordinary character.* The duties of the Keeper 
of the Tate Gallery, under whom is a clerk, are in theory of the 
same routine character; but, owing to the distance between the 
galleries and the absorption of the Director in the constant 
business at Trafalgar Square, he has come to take over, for his 
gallery, the greater part of the Director’s functions, except where 
the Board is concerned. The Director’s time is absorbed by the 
innumerable visits he must pay or receive dealing with pictures 
that are in the market or may come into it, by journeys he must 
undertake, by correspondence on these subjects, or by visits and 

3 The subordinate officials are formally at the disposal of the Board for any 


duties that may be assigned to them, and in the stress of late years, including a 
period when there was no Director, the staff has had to play a laborious part. 
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letters on points connected with the existing collection. Problems 
of re-hanging are raised by every addition to the collection, and its 
rapid growth of late years and the extension of the buildings have 
made further claims on his time and strength. 

The system outlined above will obviously depend for smooth 
and efficient working on the degree in which the Director can 
command the confidence of his Board and can induce its different 
members—not all of whom are likely to be in favour of any one 
proposal—to sink their individual preferences in deference to his 
conviction. If he does not thus succeed, the system will easily 
lead to friction, or even complete stoppage, in the work of the 
machine ; and a Director, otherwise competent, who lacks diplo- 
matic and persuasive powers will be at a disadvantage ; the need 
for such persuasion will double, in any case, his anxieties. Even 
in the most fortunate case, the system evidently is contrived 
rather to check the mistakes of a fallible Director than to aid the 
efforts of a competent. The decisions of a committee, when the 
members give full play to their individual views, will approach 
unanimity in exact proportion to the insignificance of the problem 
debated, and will tend to compromise, fatal in art. Pictures of 
middling character or of thoroughly accepted character will easily 
command support ; pictures of strong character, sometimes called 
‘ugly,’ wiil arouse the enthusiasm of some members, the dislike 
of others. The ‘ugly’ in this sense is the purgatorio of the 
beautiful, the ‘ pretty’ is its inferno; and the disputed beauty 
that issues from the test is the rarest, but the least likely to win 
through a committee. 

Suppose, once more, that the Director, by the loyal and self- 
suppressing support of his Board, overcomes the vices inherent 
in the committee system, there still. remains the serious defect 
that where a meeting of the Board and debate must be the pre- 
liminary to action, he may be unable to act quickly enough to 
secure his picture. He cannot, when he suddenly finds a master- 
piece in the sale-room, bid without instructions, unless by the 
intermediary of a friendly dealer, who is prepared to risk having 
the picture left upon his hands. He cannot go through what, 
in many cases, must be the long and intricate ‘stalking’ or 
‘ playing ’ of a picture, because when the time for striking comes 
be dare not commit himself. Dr. Bode has got round this diffi- 
culty to a certain extent by the help of a group of collectors, who 
are only too glad to acquire objects that his Gallery is unable or 
unwilling to purchase ; but German collectors are at present buyers 
in the market; English owners, even trustees of the Gallery, 
have been forced to become vendors. 

We have not yet come to an end of the difficulties. The 
immediate business before the Trustees at the monthly boards is 
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more than sufficient to occupy their time : there is little left either 
for thinking ahead or for scheming ahead. I mean that the action 
of a committee of busy men is bound to be from hand to mouth, 
concerned with the immediate proposals brought before it by the 
vicissitudes of the market. Its members are for the most part 
otherwise occupied between the meetings, and proposals come to 
them without preparation. The consideration of general policy 
is likely, in these circumstances, to suffer neglect, the question 
of the directions and the proportion in which expenditure is desir- 
able, the looking far ahead for probable events ; so that when some 
capital occasion comes, the funds may be already exhausted by 
temptations that might have been resisted. For the Director, 
too, there will be the temptation of limiting his policy to what an 
incalculable Board will most easily be brought to endorse. 

These considerations are not merely the easy criticism that 
comes to an outsider. They represent the views of men among the 
Trustees who have given prolonged thought to the problem. No 
one gave more time and care to his duties as trustee than the late 
Lord Carlisle. He was senior trustee for many years ; he was con- 
stant in his visits to the two galleries, and to balance his own 
strong prepossessions he followed very closely the critical move- 
ments of the time. I had many discussions with him on this sub- 
ject. He felt that the responsibility now assumed by the Trustees 
made it difficult for any one of them to yield his judgment ; but he 
was convinced that the right thing was for a competent Director’s 
views to prevail, and again and again he did magnanimously waive 
his own prejudice when he thought there was a fair case made out 
for his view not being on a reasonable forecast that of eternity, or, 
let us say, that of a Board of Trustees twenty years hence.. 

Difficulties become, of course, intensified the nearer one ap- 
proaches the debatable land of modern art, and the direction of the 
National Gallery has evidently avoided as much as possible this 
thorny region. I will speak presently of the English school, but the 
dearth of modern painting in the National Gallery is much more 
serious in the case of the foreign schools or rather school, for modern 
painting, with few exceptions, is French or English. I have 
called the system of the Board, not by way of blame, an ‘ old- 
fashioned ’ one, and it is so in this further sense that the choice 
of trustees, so far as it has depended on their being collectors 
or inheritors of pictures, has had in view the older schools. This 
seems to call for correction, The representation of our own 
eighteenth century since Hogarth has chiefly depended upon gifts ; 
the French eighteenth century has hardly been represented at all, 
and it was only the wonderful windfall of the Wallace bequest 
that filled an obvious blank. The French nineteenth century was 
also unrepresented till first the Edwards gift and then the Salting 
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gave us examples of Fantin and Bonvin, of Corot, Daubigny and 
others of the Barbizon school. Millet is represented only in his 
‘flowery period,’ Daumier not at all. The school that followed 
is entirely unrepresented. Ricard and Monticelli, Courbet and 
Manet, Degas, Monet and Renoir, to go no further, are entirely 
absent, and the most pressing problém for a Director of the 
Gallery, apart from the ‘ransom’ of Old Masters, is to secure 
that the splendid record of painting in the nineteenth century 
shall not be for ever wanting at Trafalgar Square. A waiting 
policy would be advisable if by waiting the pictures could be 
obtained ; but this is not so. A few years ago the pick of the 
work of a Manet or Whistler might have been obtained for a few 
hundred pounds by a foreseeing purchaser ; now if is almost all 
absorbed by American or foreign collections; the time for pur- 
chase is nearly past. What can be done, however, by a compe- 
tent man, free to use his knowledge and taste, has been demon- 
strated by Sir Hugh Lane in the galleries of modern art at Dublin 
and Johannesburg. On this modern ground the system of the 
National Gallery, so successful in less strenuous times with the 
older schools, has manifestly failed. 


MopiricaTIions SUGGESTED 


The disadvantages I have enumerated will be readily granted, 
but the question will be asked, What evidence is there that any 
modification of the system will be more efficient as well as easy 
in its action? The success of Sir Frederic Burton might be pointed 
+o in reply, but an exception is not a system, and it will be 
better to shift the discussion to a wider field. There are two 
national collections whose scope is immensely wider than that of 
the National Gallery—namely, the British Museum and Victoria 
and Albert Museum. _The second has been subject to recent 
changes of government, and is therefore not available for com- 
parison ; the first is under the general control of a body of trustees 
of the same type as that of the National Gallery. Their relation 
to the business of the Museum is in theory the same, but not in 
practice. The Keepers of the various departments have much 
greater authority ; the proposals they make for purchase are rarely 
challenged by the Board. Its members would properly shrink from 
pitting their knowledge and judgment against those of the Keeper 
of Egyptian or Greek antiquities, of Medizval, of Renaissance, 
or of Oriental art. It may be objected that there is a difference 
between a museum of antiquities and a gallery of paintings, where 
the leading consideration is the beauty of the acquisitions, not 
their value as illustrations of the history of art and manners. 
There is some difference, but it cannot be said that the ideals of 
the National Gallery really vary much from those that go to the 
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making of a collection of Greek antiquities or that of prints. And 
the departments of the British Museum are so well managed, 
their Keepers have so high a reputation in Europe, that we may 
well ask what is the secret of their success. The comparative 
freedom of the Keepers is no doubt partly due to the fact 
that the field of painting is the only one on which the average 
member of a Board would be ready to back his opinion against 
a Director’s. But there can be little doubt that the real source 
of authority lies in the training received by the assistants in the 
departments, who actively aid the Keeper and become qualified in 
their turn to act as heads. Take the department that has most 
analogies with the National Gallery. There the Keeper of Prints 
and Drawings, Sir Sidney Colvin, has under him several assistants 
who have come in young from the universities, who learn the 
field thoroughly, are engaged in research and catalogue work, 
take each of them a special branch of the work, and are encouraged 
to write on the subjects of their study. Thus in Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, Mr. Binyon and Mr. Hind we have three men known 
to the world of art for the work they have done, and all prepared 
by their training to pass to a position of greater independence, 
as Mr. Cust passed to the National Portrait Gallery, where his 
assistant was of the British Museum type. The collection at 
the Print Room justifies the confidence reposed in the Keeper; 
modern as well as ancient art is fully represented; a Méryon, a 
Whistler, a Legros, a Strang and a John are found as a matter 
of course in their due place, as well as Mantegna and Marc Antonio, 
Direr and Rembrandt. 

The case is different at the National Gallery. There is no 
regular school of training for Directors, though the present Director 
had the advantage of preliminary experience at the Tate. There 
are no departmental assistants ; each Director, as he comes, may 
be inexperienced in museum work, and untried in judgment. He 
has therefore, till he wins it, no authority, and the result is that 
the Board cautiously reserves its powers and takes the place of 
a Director. Looking back over past history Trustees remember 
cases of artists of repute who proved mere amateurs at this busi- 
ness, and their instinct, as a Board, must be to guard against 
blunders rather than to play for the sporting chance of successes. 
The cure for such a state of things is to put future Directors in the 
way of training by passing them through minor posts. Instead of 
appointing a Keeper and Clerk under the Director for the purely 
business side of the administration when new appointments come 
to be made, at least two Keepers or assistant-directors should be 
appointed, chosen for their interest in, and knowledge of art, to 


4 The schooling of candidates for such posts would furnish the Slade Pro- 
fessors at Oxford and Cambridge with definite work. 
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which should be added some technical practice in painting and 
in the processes of cleaning and varnishing pictures. They 
should be encouraged to write upon their subject, because that is 
one of the best ways of learning it, will raise the level of 
criticism, and will supplement their income. The field of paint- 
ing, moreover, is so wide that it requires such subdivision. If 
the Director takes Italian art as specially his province, one Keeper 
might be responsible for German, Flemish and Dutch, another for 
Spanish, French and modern art, or this order might be reversed. 
Incidentally this would help to solve the very pressing problem 
of a supply of curators for provincial galleries. With notable 
exceptions, the status of these men with their committees is at 
present a mean one, because they have no special-training know- 
ledge or taste to give them authority. The accountancy and 
business of the galleries need raise no difficulty. It could be 
learned by any intelligent man in a few days, and one such clerk 
could manage the financial business of the two galleries. He 
should also be qualified in shorthand and typewriting to aid the 
Director with his heavy correspondence. 

Such a rearrangement, by dividing the duties of the present 
Keeper, need cost little more than at present, and would, I believe, 
secure efficiency, continuity and authority in the future direc- 
tion of the National Gallery. Under it the present dependent 
position of the Director would insensibly be changed for 
one of greater freedom, while the Board would fall back into the 
position of general control at present exercised by the Board at the 
British Museum. In the remoter future there would be many 
advantages in uniting the National and other picture galleries and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum under one Board, along with the 
British Museum. The present awkward overlapping of collections 
and the duplicating of keepers would be avoided, and there would 
be a possibility of interchange between the collections, greatly to 
the advantage of their arrangement. The natural accompaniment 
of such co-ordination would be the creation of a Ministry of the 
Fine Arts to represent the Museums in Parliament. 

On one point I am opposed to Mr. Witt’s and, perhaps, to the 
general view in the matter of the Trustees; I mean the proposal 
to add to or substitute for the present Board a number of experts. 
The position of a Director, however difficult under the present 
system, would be intolerable, controlled by the votes of rival 
authorities on his own subject. The proper relation of such 
experts to the Director is that of a consultative group (not com- 
mittee) to any one of whom he may apply for a confidential opinion 
when a picture is before him, and it would be an excellent thing, 
and would strengthen the administration, if some honorary title 
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were applied to the chosen advisers, such as ‘ Associate of the 
National Gallery.’ Many willing helpers might be named who 
would take their place on this list, not excluding dealers, who are 
ready, to an extent not realised, to aid the Gallery with their know- 
ledge and experience. The part of the Board, as I see it, would be 
to demand from the Director at the beginning of each year a report 
setting out his programme, apart from emergencies, a programme 
drawn up in consultation with his colleagues ; to be obliged to draw 
up and discuss such a programme would clarify his own ideas 
and test their soundness. The programme laid down, with any 
comments the Board chose to minute upon it, the Director would 
be empowered to carry it out as far as possible, reporting progress 
to the Board at the interim meetings, and obtaining from it the 
support in his negotiations that influential people are able to 
afford. Nothing short of a four-fifths’ majority of the whole Board 
should be sufficient to veto a Director’s proposals. In face of such 
a vote on a serious question the Director ought to resign. The 
way of freedom and responsibility is for the Director the way of 
efficiency. 


Tue Tate GALLERY 


The Tate Gallery is officially described as ‘The National 
Gallery, British Art,’ and in its entrance-hall are statues of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilkie and Flaxman. It very imper- 
fectly answers to this title and promise. There is nothing in it 
by Reynolds or Gainsborough or Flaxman, and the bulk of the 
collection, till the other day when the greater part of the Turner 
Bequest was installed, dated from the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The title has other defects; no one, from a trustee to a 
cabman, will ever use it colloquially, and it is ungracious, because 
it obscures the origin of the Gallery in Sir Henry Tate’s gene- 
rosity ; it also invites confusion with the old ‘ National Gallery of 
British Art’ in what was once comfortably called the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The reason for the official title is that the Tate 
Gallery is part of the National Gallery, pictures of the English 
school being transferable from one to the other. The transfer of 
Turner’s pictures was, one may hope, the beginning of a greater 
change. Turner remains at Trafalgar Square sufficiently to secure 
his place in the world’s history of painting; till the transfer was 
effected he was there out of proportion even to that place. Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and the other eighteenth-century 
masters might well be dealt with on the same lines. Their trans- 
fer to Millbank would give much needed room at Trafalgar Square, 
and reduce at Millbank the space now given to painters who are 
not masters at all. On the other hand, some nineteenth-century 
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masters, like Stevens, deserve to be represented at Trafalgar 
Square as one or two already are. A serious defect at present is 
the inaccessibility of the Tate Gallery from the National Gallery 
and other parts of London. What is wanted is an extension, 
otherwise desirable, of the Tube system from Charing Cross, with 
stations at the Stores and Roman Catholic Cathedral in Victoria 
Street and at the Tate, others in Chelsea, and a terminus tapping 
the London and South-Western at Clapham Junction. 

The second anomaly, and a more serious one, at the Tate 
Gallery, is the presence of a collection, extending to seven rooms, 
none of the items in which have been subject to the choice or veto 
of the Board. The pictures and sculpture of the Chantrey Bequest 
Collection are chosen, not by the Director and Board, but by the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy. A sum of between 
2000/. and 3000/. a year has been at the disposal of this body during 
thirty-four years for the acquisition of ‘ works of the highest merit 
in painting and sculpture that can be obtained ’ by artists working 
in Great Britain ; and on the assumption that the purchasers would 
carry out Chantrey’s intention, and thus relieve the National 
Gallery from the task of obtaining representative work of British 
contemporary art, the Academy’s purchases have been admitted 
as a matter of course. Actually the Academy has failed to repre- 
sent all but one or two of the best artists in the period covered by 
their purchases, and it has been the task of the Board, unendowed 
for this purpose, to fill up the glaring blanks by securing gifts and 
by occasional purchases from its meagre funds. If the statement 
just made appear incredible, an enumeration of names is enough 
to substantiate it. There have been three chief movements in 
English art since the days of Turner and Constable. First came 
the two Italian-trained artists of wide scope and commanding 
genius, Stevens and Watts. Then followed the movement of the 
Preraphaelites, preceded by Dyce, accompanied by Madox 
Brown, and followed by Burne Jones and others. Then came 
‘Impressionism,’ and the various impulses which produced 
Whistler, Potter, Sargent and Brabazon, Wilson Steer, Conder, 
John, and others of less certain eminence. 

Hardly anything of all this is represented in the Chantrey Col- 
lection; a single Watts, an Orchardson, Leighton’s Athlete, 
a Sargent, a Furse, and a few respectable pieces of painting and 
sculpture besides are all that can be counted among one hundred 
and thirty-nine purchases from a total expenditure of 80,325]. on 
‘ pictures and sculpture of the year’! A committee of the House of 
Lords reported adversely on the administration of the Bequest in 
1904, but with no result, and under the present constitution of 
the Academy no change is to be hoped for. The remedy for this 
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is a very simple one; refusal on the part of the Treasury and 
National Gallery Board to accept pictures and sculpture in whose 
choice the Director has no part. The Academy, by the terms of 
the Bequest, was obliged to hand over the collection to a National 
Gallery of British Art as soon as it was formed. It cannot employ 
the funds of the Bequest to build a gallery, and is not at all likely 
so to employ its own. The Academy would therefore be obliged 
by the deadlock created to come to Parliament for powers to alter 
the terms of the Bequest. Such a change would require careful con- 
sideration ; but I am inclined to think that the fairest scheme, in 
view of Chantrey’s intentions, would be to give the greater part of 
the fund as a much-needed endowment to the Tate Gallery ; some 
part might be expended on the mural decoration of public build- 
ings, a reformed Academy giving the commissions. The Tate 
Gallery at present has no endowment; the corresponding gallery 
in Berlin is richly endowed.* 

The Keeper would under the suggested scheme become Keeper 
of the English School at both galleries, with an increased salary 
in view of his duties at Millbank. For the purposes of that Gallery 
additions might well be made to the Board of Trustees from 
collectors of modern English. art, men such as C. K. Butler, 
Edmund Davis and Judge Evans. Here, as at Trafalgar Square, 
in any new appointment the clerk might be replaced by an assistant 
chosen for his knowledge of art. This step has become urgent 
since the transfer of the Turner drawings took place. To make 
these available for students will throw the work of a ‘ print room ’ 
upon the staff. Besides the Turner Collection there are drawings 
by Stevens, by Miller and others ; and this section will naturally 
grow. Another section which might well expand on the unoccupied 
part of the site is that of English sculpture, going back to mediwval 
times. The limiting backwards of a collection of English art to 
Hogarth is a pernicious thing from the false habit of mind it sets 
up ; and not even at South Kensington is there any conspectus of 
the splendid development of sculpture and decorative art in which 
medieval England is second only to France. The débris of two 
collections of casts exists at the Architectural Museum and the 
Crystal Palace. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT AND LOAN EXHIBITIONS 


Mr. Witt makes an excellent suggestion for greater facilities 
in lending to other galleries by reduction of the period a picture 


° The French Government spends 8000/. a year under this head. 
* The late director, Von Tschudi, spoke to me of 60007. or 70002. a year; but I 
am not clear whether this was entirely for purchase. 
D2 
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need remain after acquisition at Trafalgar Square. Indeed, pic- 
tures might well in certain cases be accepted as practically dupli- 
cates for the purpose of lending. The collection, as it stands, is in 
some directions overstocked. Twenty-one Ruisdaels are twenty 
too many for perpetual exhibition, though an occasional exhibition 
is. good for study : they obscure the power of the one masterpiece 
among them. Some might be stored below for reference ; others 
lent to the provinces. No one, by the way, has calculated the 
cost of hanging a picture accepted as a ‘ gift.’ The proportion of 
building and maintenance charges, framing, glazing, cleaning, and 
so forth absorbed by gifts too easily accepted for perpetual hanging 
would astonish the taxpayer if it were worked out. Wall-space is 
costly ; storage-room would cost very little. 

Of late years the acceptance of loans to the Gallery has been 
developed to the great advantage of the public; the Vandycks at 
Trafalgar Square are one instance; the Stevens exhibition and 
Preraphaelite exhibition, recently opened at the Tate Gallery and 
crowded with visitors, are other instances of a policy that gives 
fresh interest to the collections. 


CATALOGUES, REPORTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


The labour involved in drawing up and revising complete and 
accurate catalogues is very heavy. When the present Director 
took office, the catalogues of the Gallery had fallen seriously into 
arrear. This is in the way to be remedied. The Tate Gallery 
catalogue has been revised and that of the English School at 
Trafalgar Square ; that of the Foreign Schools is under revision. 
With care in future in the preparation of the annual reports the 
catalogues, so far as fresh additions are concerned, should make 
themselves. But with a view to this, and to its uses for reference, 
the form of the report should be remodelled ; for in its antiquated 
shape it is tedious to prepare and obstructive to consult. It should 
begin with the present division into gifts, bequests, and purchases, 
but these should be set out in brief tabular form. After each table 
should follow a note giving the total under each head that results 
from the additions. Then should follow tables of the additions 
arranged under the head of Schools, again followed by notes of 
totals. Then should come what is at present given in a confused 
appendix, all particulars of those works, exactly as they will 
appear in the catalogues, arranged under the names of artists in 
alphabetical order. In an appendix should be given, as in Mr. 
E. T. Cook’s handbook, a table of acquisitions, year by year, from 
the beginning. The next step called for is to illustrate the cata- 
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logues by the insertion of a process-block reproducing each work 
of art, printed beside the notice of the work. These should be 
quite small, like the blocks in the ‘Ars Una’ series. Their pre- 
sence would recall the pictures at a glance, and do away with the 
necessity for a great deal of description, which could be limited to 
explanation of features in the action, and schemes of colour. The 
catalogues, as Mr, Holmes has pointed out, at present attempt too 
much in the way of biography; for this might be substituted a 
concise notice and shori bibliography. The notices of pictures, on 
the other hand, should embrace full histories, illustrative matter, 
and summaries of critical views on attribution. It might be well 
to divide the catalogue into separately bound sections devoted to 
the different schools, leaving it to the abridged catalogue to include 
all. Works of the British School at the two galleries might be 
included in one section. In addition to this a larger series of 
‘ Schools’ ’ catalogues might include under one cover, in addition 
to the National Gallery Collection, the pictures at the Wallace 
Collection, at Kensington, the Dulwich and Soane Collections, 
and the Royal Galleries of Hampton Court, Windsor, Buckingham 
and other Palaces. Towards the preparation of such a scheme, 
men of the type of Mr. Brockwell, who has trained himself for 
such a task, might well be subsidised. The Library at the 
National Gallery might also be made available for reference to 
accredited students. From the negatives made for the catalogue, 
photographs of a convenient size, like those sold for a shilling 
at Berlin, should be on sale at the galleries. The sales would 
produce in time a profit on the outlay, and the convenience to 
students would be very great. re 


THE NATIONAL PortTRAIT GALLERY 


This gallery, administered in the spirit of the British Museum, 
is unfortunate in being badly designed on a cramped site, which 
should have been reserved for the extension of the National 
Gallery. It might very well be made one of the departments of 
the latter. Portraits that are works of art could take their place 
among other pictures; the rest might be stored underground in 
racks, as in a library, with a studio above ground to which they 
could be brought, like books, for students to consult, along with 
other material from the excellent library. And for the modern 
period photographs of celebrities might well take the place of 
pictures, when no really fine picture is available. The ‘ dossier ’ 
of each man, showing ‘the child and what he had become,’ in 
a whole series of photographs would occupy a tithe of the space, 
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and could be arranged with a list of biographical references. The 
small grant of 7501. would in this way yield results much more © 
complete for historical study. 


THE NaTIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 


When I first advocated eleven years ago" the formation of a 
‘ Friends of the National Gallery ’ society, I had in mind, besides 
the growing expense of Old Masters, the absolute blank in that 
collection of modern painting; Ingres, Delacroix, Millet, Dau- 
mier, Monticelli, Manet, Degas, Whistler were in my mind. In 
1903 that remarkable student and friend of the arts, Mrs. Herring- 
ham, came to me with an offer of the money for the expenses of 
the first year, and in a short time the project took shape with its 
wider scope and present name. It acquired a Watteau and a 
Whistler, but then the tyranny of the ‘ransom’ period above 
described became acute. In the absence of a Government scheme 
or sufficient Gallery funds the Society has had to bend its energies 
to the rescue of the Velazquez, the Holbein and the Mabuse succes- 
sively. A good deal of a less sensational kind has been done, but 
the original plan of filling up gaps with modest purchases of un- 
regarded Old Masters and of securing works by the moderns has 
been sadly diverted ; the centre of gravity and responsibility has 
been shifted from the Trustees and the Government to the com- 
mittee of the Fund, and it has become too much a supplementary 
source of income not provided by the State. From this position 
we may well beg for some relief, so that we may return to our 
proper duties.» The Fund is now supplemented, for the more 
recent developments of English art, by the Contemporary Art 
Society, formed to hold and lend works which opinion on the 
National Gallery Board might not be ripe for accepting. The 
formation of these societies and the work they are doing is suffi- 
cient witness that the activity of the National Gallery under the 
present reading of its constitution has fallen short of the needs of 
the times, and that reform of procedure is called for if the work 
is not to be taken out of its hands by voluntary associations. It 
will be part of the problem of the future to adjust the sphere of 
these voluntary societies to that of the Directors and Boards of the 
various museums. One small change would have large results 
in an addition to the number of the Fund’s members—viz. the 
admission of subscribers free to public galleries on paying days. 
The privilege of admission to Buckingham Palace for a single day 
added one hundred subscribers to the Fund ; an extension of this 


1 Saturday Review, December 15, 1900. 
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privilege to members on occasions of the King’s absence would 
add a thousand. In return for such a privilege the nation might 
well improve the wretched conditions of space and hanging under 
which these treasures are now seen. [If office-room could be 
found for the Fund on the ground-floor of one of our galleries, a 
saving in rent would be effected, from which our collections would 


reap a benefit. 
D. S. MacCotz. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OUR PERSIAN POLICY 


I have a sort of suspicion that we are drifting into dark and perilous 
paths in our Persian policy, and it may even happen that Persian 
independence will vanish while we are discussing by what methods it may 
be maintained.—Lorp Curzon in the House of Lords, 7th of December 
1911. 


WHATEVER may be the result of the recent crisis in Persia, it cannot 
be said that the part played by the Government of Great Britain 
was a very heroic or creditable one. To watch an ancient and 
friendly nation, with whom we are bound by so many ties, and 
against whom we have no sort of quarrel, punished and humiliated 
for offences which so far as they have been disclosed were utterly 
undeserving of such treatment; to see her territory invaded by 
hostile forces, and her Constitution threatened or destroyed, would 
in itself be sufficiently serious. But when it is remembered that 
the Russian Government has acted throughout with the diplo- 
matic support of Great Britain, so that we are partners, however 
reluctant, in all that has occurred, there is no wonder that public 
opinion in this country is puzzled and alarmed. 

Of course, there may be good reasons which cannot now be 
disclosed. The Persian question, we are frequently told, must 
not be considered alone. The exigencies of the Triple Entente, 
our own strained relations with Germany, the danger of Russia 
being drawn within that orbit of diplomacy—all these, it is said, 
must be borne in mind if the Persian question is to be usefully 
discussed. 

Such considerations as these would be beyond the scope of this 
article, even if there were sufficient material for discussing them. 
But it may still be worth while to consider, in the light of our 
public engagements, the events of the last two months—to try 
and estimate, apart from the European situation, what the crisis 
in Persia has cost us. 


THe AGREEMENT OF 1907 


The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was based upon the 
principle of Persian independence, which for nearly a hundred 
years it has been the aim of British policy to maintain. The 
Agreement opened with a solemn recital that the two Govern- 
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ments had mutually engaged to ‘ respect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Persia.’ The ‘ spheres of influence ’ which it created 
were of a commercial character only. They were intended to put 
an end to therivalries of British and Russian ‘ concession hunters,’ 
and to the friction to which such rivalries had led; ‘ to prevent,’ 
as Sir Edward Grey expressed it, ‘the two nations mining and 
counter-mining against each other in the somewhat squalid diplo- 
matic struggle which had gone on for years—one trying to gain an 
advantage at the expense of the other.’ Within the Russian sphere 
Great Britain undertook not to seek for herself, and not to support 
in favour of British subjects, any concessions of a commercial or 
political nature, such as concessions for banks, railways, tele- 
graphs, roads, transport, insurance, &c., and the Russian Govern- 
ment gave a similar undertaking as regards the British sphere. So 
anxious indeed was Sir Edward Grey to prevent misunderstanding 
on this point, that at the end of the speech which he made explain- 
ing the Convention, he went out of his way to assure the House of 
Commons that his use of the term ‘ British and Russian spheres’ 
must not be taken in any wider sense. ‘I have used,’ he said, 
‘the term ‘‘ British and Russian spheres.’’ I trust that it will be 
noted and understood that I have used it solely in the sense in 
which it is used in this Agreement, and not in the sense of the 
political partition of Persia. Under the Agreement we bind our- 
selves not to seek certain concessions of a certain kind in certain 
spheres. But these are only British and Russian spheres in a sense 
which is in no way derogatory to the independence and sovereignty 
of Persia.’ (House of Commons, the 17th of February 1908.) 

But the Convention did not stand alone. It was accompanied 
by a solemn Declaration contained in a written memorandum, and 
presented in the name of both Governments by Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, our Minister at Teheran, to the Persian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This Declaration, which was afterwards published in the 
Persian Press, was intended to allay the discontent and anxiety 
to which the Convention had given rise; to assure Persia, as Sir 
Edward Grey expressed it, that it was not the object of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement to threaten Persian independence or to embark 
on any policy which would partition Persia. What the two Powers 
desired was to prevent difficulties by guaranteeing that neither 
Power should aim at acquiring influence in the parts of Persia 
adjacent to the frontier of the other ; that they should not allow one 
another to intervene on the pretext of safeguarding their interests, 
but should give to Persia a fair opportunity of building up again 
her own fortunes. And in a well-known passage it continued : 

This Agreement between the two European Powers which have the 


greatest interests in Persia, based as it is on a guarantee of her independence 
and integrity, can only serve to further and promote Persian interests, for 
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henceforth Persia, aided and assisted by these two powerful neighbouring 
States, can employ all her powers in internal reforms. 

Such were the solemn professions made to the Persian people 
only four years ago. In what way have they been fulfilled? The 
events that led to the recent crisis give only too clear an answer. 

The Persians had taken the two Powers at their word. After 
deposing a corrupt and tyrannical ruler, they were engaged— 
slowly it is true, but with great courage and persistence—in en- 
deavouring to build up the fortunes of their country. There were 
enormous difficulties to contend with: the bankruptcy of their 
Treasury, the weakness of their police, the long tradition of corrup- 
tion and blackmail, besides the continual plots and counter- 
revolutions from the friends and adherents of the deposed Shah. 
During the last four years, as Lord Curzon has said, ‘ the Persian 
Government have had to create a parliament, to evolve a constitu- 
tion, to suppress rebels, to depose a tyrant, and to expel him when 
he returned.’ 

But a new national spirit had arisen. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties, the situation was steadily improving. Under the able 
direction of Mr. Shuster * and other foreign advisers whom, follow- 
ing the example of Japan, the Government had called in to assist 
them, a new administration was being established. Even the 
finances were recovering. As regards police, although there was 
still disorder and insecurity, it is a remarkable fact that during all 
the disturbances not a single European had been injured. With 
sufficient time and freedom from outside interference, there seemed 
nothing to prevent the Persian question being settled with the full 
consent of the Persian people in a permanent and satisfactory 
way. 

Unfortunately these conditions were not secured. For nearly 
three years past, from one cause or another, the Government had 
found itself in continual disagreement with its two powerful neigh- 
bours, and especially with the representatives of Russia. The 
more steadily it set itself to ‘ internal reforms ° the more dangerous 
the external situation grew. 

On the 10th of November these difficulties came toa head. A 
dispute had occurred in consequence of an attempt to levy taxation 
on the property of the brother of the deposed Shah, a protégé of 
the Russian Government. I take from The Times of the 13th of 


November a description of what happened : 
Teheran, Nov. 12th. 
Russia has presented a Note renewing her demand for the withdrawal 
of the Treasury gendarmes from the property of Shua-es-Sultaneh and for 
an apology by the Foreign Minister at the Legation. The Note was accom- 


1 Mr. Morgan Shuster, an American citizen, appointed in May 1911 on the 
recommendation of the President of the U.S.A. to take charge of the finances 
as Treasurer-General. 
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panied by a verbal statement that unless immediate satisfaction were forth- 
coming diplomatic relations would be broken off, and Russia would take 


other measures. .... ae 
The whole Ministry has resigned and the Regent also. No Minister 


is likely to be found willing to go to the Legation and apologise... . . f 
The action of St. Petersburg throughout causes unbounded surprise 


here. 

In their extremity the Persian authorities applied to this 
country for advice ; and on the 20th of November the Foreign Office 
telegraphed, advising them to yield unconditionally to both the 
Russian demands. They told them that if they did so the British 
Government ‘ had every reason to believe ’ that the Russian troops, 
who had already entered or were entering Persia, would be with- 
drawn. The next day (the 21st of November) the Persian Govern- 
ment decided to act on this advice. Three days later (the 24th of 
November) they had actually complied with both demands. 

Again I extract from the report of The Times correspondent an 


account of what happened : 
Teheran, Nov, 24th. 


Mr. Cairnes, Director of Taxation, last night withdrew Mr. Shuster’s 


Simultaneously Vosak-ed-Dowleh went to the Russian Legation, speaking 
thus: ‘I come to apologise on behalf of the Persian Government for the 
unmannerliness of officials towards the Russian Consul-General on the 
property of Shua-es-Sultaneh. I am very sorry it has occurred,’ &c. 

Sir George Barclay, the British Minister, assisted the reconciliation by 
convincing the Persians that the Russian troops would be withdrawn if an 
acceptable apology were tendered. 

It might well have seemed—as it seemed, in fact, to The Times 
correspondent—that the ‘reconciliation’ was complete. Russia 
had exacted the full measure of her demands. She had saved the 
property of her adherents. She had secured for herself an apology 
made in the most public way. What remained but to consider the 
incident closed and to see that the Russian troops were immediately 
withdrawn in accordance with the promises made? 

But Russian honour was not so easily satisfied. Not only was 
it said that there had been undue delay in complying with her 
demands, but a fresh offence had been discovered. A letter had 
been written by Mr. Shuster to The Times, in which, in reply to 
some criticisms of that journal, he had reflected on the Govern- 
ments both of Great Britain and Russia ; and it was now alleged 
that a translation of this letter had been circulated as a pamphlet 
in Persia. Such an offence as that could not be overlooked. 

On the 29th of November, within five days of the compliance 
with the first ultimatum, the Government of Russia had presented 
a second ultimatum, adding, on this occasion, a fixed time limit. 
Three peremptory demands were made : (1) The instant dismissal 
of Mr. Shuster from the service of the Persian Government, (2) the 
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right of veto for Russia and Great Britain on all future appoint- 
ments of foreign advisers, and (3) the payment of an indemnity. 
An interval of forty-eight hours was allowed for compliance. 

It was plain that no Government with a shred of independence 
or self-respect could have yielded to such demands, presented in 
such a way. But the Persian Government did not entirely refuse to 
consider them. They appealed once more to the good offices of 
Great Britain. They asked for a fair investigation of the whole 
matter. They stated they were quite willing to discuss the terms 
of the ultimatum if reasonable time were given. 

To all such appeals the British Government were deaf. They 
had indeed already consented to the action that Russia was taking. 
The terms of the ultimatum had been formally submitted to them 
before it was presented to Persia, and except in two details they 
made no objection. With regard to the proposed indemnity, they 
pointed out that, as ‘ Persia is very short of money,’ the exaction 
of any indemnity might be disadvantageous to other interests, and 
they expressed the hope that the Russian Government would 
‘ after the crisis is over find some way of avoiding this difficulty ’ ; 
in other words, that they would take a ‘ concession’ instead of 
hard cash. They also trusted that the Russian Government would 
not add to the embarrassments of the situation by allowing the 
restoration of the deposed Shah. But that was all the protest that 
they made. With these two reservations the British Government 
became parties to the whole proceeding. The demands of Russia 
were to be met. Persia must be left to her fate. All the profes- 
sions of four years ago—the desire to safeguard Persian independ- 
ence, to give her a fair chance of reform—were utterly disregarded. 


EFFECT ON MOHAMMEDAN OPINION 


How seriously the part taken by the British Government in 
these events had affected the good name of our country at once 
became clear. From Egypt, from India, from Turkey, from all 
parts of the Moslem world messages of indignant protest were 
received. At Bombay a mass meeting ‘of the different Moslem 
communities’ of that town passed a resolution calling attention 
to the ‘ bond of Islamic brotherhood which unites the Moslems of 
this country with those of Persia,’ and begging the Foreign Office 
to use their influence in preserving Persian liberty. 

Of course, there were the usual official assurances. Russia, we 
are told, had despatched her troops ‘owing to force of circum- 
stances,’ and ‘ without the least intention of violating the integrity 
or independence of Persia.’ So runs the semi-official statement 
from St. Petersburg, as quoted by the Foreign Office. ‘ The last 
thing we wish to do,’ added Sir Edward Grey, ‘ is to pursue, or be 
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parties to a policy in the neighbourhood of India that would be 
or have the appearance of being harsh and aggressive towards a 
Mohammedan country.’ But assurances of this kind are begin- 
ning to have a hollow sound. The examples of Morocco and of 
Tripoli are not so easily forgotten. Mohammedan countries can- 
not be blamed if they set rather small store on the assurances of 
Christian Powers. 


Tue Case or Mr. SHUSTER 


Again it is said that it was all the fault of Mr. Shuster, and that 
it was only against him that the action of the two Powers was 
directed. But it is impossible to isolate Mr. Shuster in that way. 
Mr. Shuster was an official employed by the Persian Government, 
whom he had served with signal ability and success. He is a man, 
as Lord Morley has said, ‘ whose zeal, whose ability, and whose 
single-mindedness is beyond dispute,’ and he had won, in a manner 
which did credit to them no less than to him, the confidence of 
the Persian Parliament. In all this long and rather sordid busi- 
ness there is no brighter feature than the courage and the loyalty 
with which the Mejliss stood by Mr. Shuster. 

And what, after all, were the charges against him? Lord 
Morley tells us that he ‘ had shown want of tact,’ and that he had 
‘ignored the position and indisputable claims of Persia’s two great 
neighbours.’ Whatever may be the gravity of such charges, they are 
exceedingly general in scope ; and it may well be asked what were 
the exact offences alleged against Mr. Shuster to justfy the violence 
and the haste with which he is being expelled. Only two definite 
charges have yet been made: (1) That he wrote a letter to The 
Times defending his conduct, which The Times had attacked, and 
in turn attacking the Governments of Great Britain and Russia, 
and that he afterwards circulated this letter as a pamphlet in 
Persia ; (2) that he appointed a British subject, Mr. Lecoffre, to 
@ position in Northern Persia. With regard to the pamphlet he 
himself denies that he was in any way responsible for its circula- 
tion in Persia. With regard to the appointment of Mr. Lecoffre, 
it is noteworthy that Mr. Lecoffre had already for some years 
held office in Northern Persia. All that Mr. Shuster did was to 
transfer him from Teheran to Tabriz, and the appointment has 
since been cancelled. But, after all, the question was not whether 
Mr. Shuster conformed to the diplomatic standards of London or 
St. Petersburg, but whether, on the whole, he had served Persia 
well, or had committed any offences of so grave a character as to 
warrant his immediate expulsion. At present no such offences 
have even been alleged. 

To demand the instant dismissal of an official who had the full 
confidence of his Government on charges so trivial as those made 
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against Mr. Shuster, was to make a vital attack on Persia’s liberty. 
To say that no successor should be appointed without the formal 
consent of the two Powers was to make it practically impossible 
under present conditions for the sovereignty of Persia to continue. 
By consenting to such demands the British Government have 
consented to the virtual destruction of an independence which they 
were pledged in honour to maintain. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE 


As I write, the news comes that the Mejliss have at last given 
way, and accepted the three demands of the ultimatum. Deserted 
by their friends, denied even the right of inquiry, threatened by 
an immediate advance of Russian troops to overwhelm them, it 
may well have seemed to them that no other course was left. Mr. 
Shuster has been dismissed ; the right of veto on future appoint- 
ments is admitted—though we are told with some modifications ; 
even the indemnity is to be paid, if not in cash, at any rate in 
concessions. The crisis of the second ultimatum has ended, as 
did the crisis of the first, in the exaction by Russia of the full 
measure of her demands. 

But still the Russian troops will remain. The disturbances 
that have unfortunately occurred at Tabriz and Resht have given 
indeed exactly the justification that was necessary. Already we 
learn that fresh reinforcements are being sent; while the Novoe 
Vremya is demanding that Russia should ‘ take justice’ at these 
places ‘into her own hands,’ and that ‘the whole population of 
Tabriz should be held responsible and punished.’ Russian honour, 
it would seem, is not yet satisfied. 

In the meanwhile what is to be the position of the Persian 
Government? 

At the end of his recent speech in the House of Commons, 
Sir Edward Grey gave a short but very important outline of the 
joint policy which he hoped that, when the. crisis was over, Great 
Britain and Russia would pursue. A form of government was to be 
set up ‘that would not disregard the special interests of the two 
Powers.’ A successor to Mr. Shuster was to be found. A fresh 
loan was to be raised with a view to ‘a constructive policy.’ If 
Russian troops remained, it was to be only as a temporary arrange- 
ment. The Convention, in fact, was to be continued on a new 
basis ; and so long as the present co-operation between the two 
Powers continues there seemed no reason why some such arrange- 
ments should not work—at any rate for a time. In spite of all 
that has been lost, they would preserve at least the semblance of 
Persian autonomy : something round which in happier days the 
national spirit might revive. 

But if the most recent developments are any indication of 
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Russian intentions towards Persia, it becomes doubtful if even this 
can be still secured, or if any co-operation with regard to Persia 
would continue possible. A situation might then arise in which 
nothing would be left for this country but to consent to the political 
partition of Persia, with all the dangers and strategical difficulties 
and the immense drain on Indian resources which that would 
involve. If this last and crowning blunder is to be avoided, the 
Government will have to take a firmer attitude than they have 
hitherto adopted. If Russian friendship is valuable to this 
country, the friendship of Great Britain is also of some value, 
if only for financial reasons, to the Russian Government. Let 
it be made clear that that friendship can only be retained if 
the principle on which the Convention was based is faithfully 
and loyally observed. 
PHILIP MORRELL. 
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THE CHANGES IN INDIA 


THE great administrative changes which his Majesty announced 
at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi are these : 

1. The transference of the seat of the Government of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi. 

2. A Governorship for the Presidency of Bengal, which is to 
include five divisions—the Presidency, Burdwan, Dacca, Rajshahi, 
and Chittagong. 

3. A new province, consisting of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 
Orissa, to be administered by a Lieutenant-Governor. 

4. A Chief-Commissionership of Assam, on the north-eastern 
frontier of India. 

The announcement of these changes has undoubtedly been 
somewhat startling. This is due, however, mainly to the fact 
that the announcement was sudden and unexpected. The 
changes involve such an abrupt departure from the traditions of 
the Government of India, and such a dislocation, temporary at 
least, of official habits, and affect so many local and personal 
interests, that they seem, prima facie, to have required more 
serious consideration and fuller discussion and consultation with 
the local Governments and persons specially interested than the 
published papers show that they received. In recent years so 
much has been said (especially in connexion with the ‘ partition 
of Bengal’) about the duty of considering public sentiment, and 
we have heard so much about the necessity for the representation 
of Indian opinion (of all races and classes) in the Legislative 
Councils and in the Government of India, that it is undoubtedly 
startling to have important changes like .these irrevocably 
announced on the strength of a secret letter from the Governor- 
General-in-Council and a despatch of the Secretary of State 
accepting the proposals which that letter contained. To some 
it has also appeared startling to have Ministers advising the 
announcement of such changes by his Majesty the King in person, 
before they had been discussed in Parliament. Whatever view 
may be taken of the changes as a whole and each one of them 
in particular, it cannot be denied that there is room for difference 
of opinion in regard to every one of them. It is undoubtedly, 
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under these circumstances, somewhat startling to have this par- 
ticular form of procedure adopted in regard to them. With all 
this, however, I do not intend specially to deal. I propose only, 
as one who knows something of India and who is interested in 
it, to consider what the changes mean. 

The first decision is to transfer the seat of the Government 
of India from Calcutta to Delhi. This is not a new subject. 
Lord Hardinge tells us that ‘ proposals of a similar nature had 
been fully discussed as long ago as 1868, and ample materials 
were on record for the formation of a just opinion on all debat- 
able points.’ I remember myself nearly thirty years ago writing 
an official note in support of a proposal to remove the seat of 
the Government from Calcutta. But there were three principa! 
objections raised at that time: viz. the expense, the isolation 
of almost any place in the interior of India, and the uselessness 
of any transfer which did not obviate the migration to the hills. 
Improved communications all over India have entirely removed 
the second of these objections; and the third may be to some 
extent met, in connexion with the present proposals, by reducing 
the migration to the hills to the least possible period. As to the 
first, the Government of India have now made up their minds 
that the change is so desirable, if not necessary, that the expense 
must be met. The idea of spending four millions sterling on 
this transfer may well startle anyone who knows how difficult it 
is to find money for the most urgent requirements of Indian 
administration. But the Government of India have determined 
to face the cost. 

There can be no doubt, I think, in the mind of anyone who 
is acquainted with the relations between the Government of India 
and a Local Government, that it is most undesirable in the 
interests of both that they should be located in the same city. 
It is also in the interest of the peoples of India generally that the 
Government of India should not be located in Calcutta. There is 
no place in India more out of touch with Indian sentiment than 
Calcutta. It has interests and views entirely its own, and does not 
understand the sentiment of the interior. However important the 
interests and views of Calcutta may be—and they are undoubtedly 
important—they are not the interests and sentiments of India. 
On the other hand, the educated community and the Press of 
Calcutta are both loud and forcible in the assertion of their 
interests and views ; and it has long been a danger to the Govern- 
ment of India, in respect of the sound administration of the 
country, to be so very largely, if not exclusively, under Calcutta 
influence. The importance of Calcutta demands, as much as that 
of Bombay or Madras, that there should be a strong and influential 
Local Government ; but it is undesirable in the interests of Indian 
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administration generally that the Government of India should 
be located in that city. Then, if the necessity for the change is 
admitted, few who are acquainted with the past history and 
present sentiments of the Indian peoples will deny that, in propos- 
ing Delhi as the future capital, the Government of India have 
made the best selection possible. Its ancient imperial character, 
its central and easily accessible position, and the splendid associa- 
tions with it in the minds of both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
point to this city as the most suitable for the Indian capital. 

If there is, primd facie, on the papers an appearance of uncon- 
stitutional action in respect of the procedure adopted in deciding 
on and announcing this change, there is at the same time a state- 
ment of sound constitutional principle in respect of the basis 
of the decision which is most satisfactory. The recognition of 
the fact that ‘the maintenance of British rule in India depends 
on the ultimate supremacy of the Governor-General-in-Council,’ 
along with the clear statement of the necessity for satisfying ‘ the 
just demands of Indians for a larger share in the government 
of the country,’ is a most important feature of the despatch 
of the Government of India of the 25th of August last. And it 
is well said that the question is, ‘ how this devolution of power 
can be conceded without impairing the supreme authority of the 
Governor-General-in-Council,’ and that ‘the only possible solu- 
tion of the difficulty would appear to be gradually to give the 
provinces a larger measure of self-government, until at last India 
would consist of a number of Administrations autonomous in all 
provincial affairs, with the Government of India above them all, 
and possessing power to interfere in cases of misgovernment, but 
ordinarily restricting their functions to matters of Imperial con- 
cern.’ The clear enunciation of these truths is worth a great 
deal. If the statesmanlike policy here indicated is really carried 
into effect in the future, it will greatly conduce to the sound 
administration of the Indian Empire; and there can be no doubt 
that this policy demands that the capital of the great central 
Government should be separate and independent. 

Under these circumstances it may be hoped that those whose 
local and personal interests are undoubtedly affected by the change 
will take a broad view of the case, and express their views with 
becoming calmness and loyalty. The Government of India have 
frankly anticipated possible opposition on the part of the Euro- 
pean commercial community of Calcutta; and we are informed 
by telegram that some of the European papers, notably the 
Englishman and Statesman, have written strongly in denuncia- 
tion of the change. This was only to be expected in the first 
feeling of disappointment ; but broader and wiser views may be 
expected to prevail with the commercial community. They are 
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accustomed to take reasonable views of their own interests. At the 
time of the partition of Bengal, when it was undoubtedly expected 
that the fact that the great port of Chittagong would greatly 
develop under the care of a separate Government from that of 
Bengal, there were many who believed that the commercial in- 
terests of Calcutta would suffer. But the Chamber of Commerce 
declined to oppose the partition on any such ground. They 
adopted the entirely sane view that any imaginary line which 
separated the territories of one Local Government from another 
could never really affect the course of trade within the Empire, and 
that any change which drew more trade to Chittagong would be 
entirely in the interests of trade itself. This view must be held as 
strongly now as then. It is difficult to conceive of any effect on 
Calcutta commerce from the movement of the Government of India 
to Delhi, other than that which affects merely the trade with the 
entourage of that Government itself—a matter of infinitesimal 
importance. 

I have, indeed, heard it said with regret by a distinguished com- 
mercial man belonging to Calcutta, that one effect of the change 
will be to make the commercial community less in touch with the 
Government in the future than even in the past. It must, however, 
be admitted that the commercial community of Calcutta will be 
as much in touch with the Government of India as the com- 
mercial community of Bombay; and now that there is to be 
a Governor in Calcutta, its influence with the Government of 
India will be as great as that of Bombay. The almost universal 
commerce of Calcutta, and its practical monopoly in more than 
one branch of trade, will, I believe, be altogether unaffected. The 
fact also that the city will in future be definitely the concern of 
a powerful Local Government ought to be a source of great satis- 
faction to its residents. 

The Bengalis may also be expected to feel some regret that 
their city ceases to be the capital of India. But, on the other 
hand, they receive at the same time a great compliment, which 
the past history and present influence of Bengal generally and 
of Calcutta in particular undoubtedly deserve, in the appointment 
to the new province of a Governor-in-Council. 

The Government of India, in their despatch of the 25th of 
August last, justify the proposed Governorship by citing argu- 
ments employed by the late Sir Henry Maine in the correspon- 
dence of 1867-68. But these arguments are not so relevant as 
they appear detached from the context. The system which Sir 
Henry Maine was defending was that of a Governor with 4 
Council as against a Lieutenant-Governor without a Council. The 
objection taken in the old days to the system he supported, was 
that the necessity for consulting the Council involved delays and 
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the absence of that personal responsibility for prompt and effec- 
tive action which was then regarded as necessary. The changes 
which the flight of time and the progress of events have made 
in the circumstances of the country have already included the 
appointment of an Executive Council in Bengal as in other large 
provinces. The only change now proposed is the substitution of 
a Governor for a Lieutenant-Governor. The former is regarded 
as of somewhat more dignified rank than the latter, and as there- 
fore perhaps more suitable for a province like Bengal. It is rather 
amusing to find that, not two months before the Delhi announce- 
ment, a leading native paper in Calcutta devoted a long article 
to proving that Lieutenant-Governors ‘ who have studied Indian 
life and Indian character all their lives’ may generally prove 
‘more successful’ than Governors recruited from England. If, 
however, the Governor rules constitutionally, as Governor-in- 
Council, the additional dignity to the province will now involve 
very little if any disadvantage. It can hardly be said that the 
Bengalis are called upon to make any real sacrifice when they are 
merely placed alongside of Bombay and Madras by the transfer 
to Delhi of the seat of the Government of India. And it ought 
to be easy for them, in view of the undoubted advantages of the 
change to India generally, to reconcile themselves to any senti- 
mental sacrifice which they may think involved. Those who are 
readiest to criticise any Government measure, and have been 
loudest in agitation in the past, have already signified their willing 
acceptance of this change, in consideration of the other parts of 
the scheme. 

The other three changes involve the revision of Lord Curzon’s 
great scheme of partition. That scheme was introduced after 
very full consideration and after public discussion of a character 
probably without precedent in regard to any measure carried out 
by the Government of India. It has sometimes been said that 
Lord Curzon did not adequately consult the public, or consider 
their views. As a matter of fact, every means was taken to have 
the views of the public before the Government of India; and 
Lord Curzon himself, with that tremendous energy and self- 
sacrifice which characterised him in the discharge of the great 
duties and responsibilities committed to him, went round to the 
districts affected, heard local opinion fully, and expounded and 
explained the Government policy. The Government of India in 
their despatch hardly do justice to this aspect of the case. The 
statement that the partition is the root cause of all recent troubles 
in India demands distinct and definite repudiation. The Govern- 
ment of India are not distinct and definite enough. There are 
before that Government the clearest proofs that preparations had 
been made years before the partition for precisely the kind of 
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movements in sedition and anarchy which have given trouble in 
Bengal. 

Nor are the statements made in the despatches of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State regarding 
the improvement of administration since the partition, in the 
districts handed over to the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, by any means strong enough. It was not ‘ the Mohamme- 
dan community of Eastern Bengal’ that had been neglected. It 
was the whole community, both Hindu and Mohammedan. The 
administration of these districts had been a blot on Indian 
administration in its neglect and inefficiency ; and for all classes 
of the people there has been enormous improvement. Nor is it 
correct to say, as the Government of India do, that ‘ the resent- 
ment among the Bengalis in both provinces of Bengal is as 
strong as ever, though somewhat less vocal.’ There were many 
who have changed their minds ; and the opposition to the partition 
had, not only in tone but also in spirit, largely passed away. 
This may be said—and must be said, in view of facts which 
are distinctly on record—without disputing the Government of 
India’s position, that, in respect of the changes introduced by the 
Indian Councils’ Act, the Bengalis suffer to some extent unex- 
pected disabilities. It is quite right that this change of circum- 
stances should now be considered, though it certainly would not 
justify any serious reversal of past policy, but only some slight 
modification in detail. 

We are faced here, however, with the fact that the old ‘ parti- 
tion of Bengal’ has been suddenly set aside. That measure was 
proposed by one Viceroy and sanctioned by one Secretary of State ; 
and it was accepted by the successors of both these great function- 
aries. It had been declared again and again that this partition 
would not be touched ; and the opposition to it was dying out, as 
time was showing its wisdom. Now the measure appears to have 
been revised and, indeed, entirely set aside. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the primary and principal object of Lord 
Curzon’s scheme was to reduce the area of the province of Bengal 
to a manageable size. The present scheme also secures this object, 
though in another way. The second object of the old scheme was 
to raise the area of the Assam province, so that it might have 
a self-contained and effective Administration. Now in regard to 
this matter the Government of India hold that circumstances have 
entirely changed and that reconsideration has become necessary. 

The Government of India now declare that it is, in their 
opinion, essential to have a small province on the north-east 
frontier of India similar to that which was created under Lord 
Curzon’s Government on the north-western frontier. Trouble has 
arisen in the former similar to that which had led Lord Curzon 
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wisely to propose the formation of the small province on the north- 
west, and the Government of India now ask for the same remedy. 
This is a matter in regard to which the opinion of the Government 
of India ought to have the greatest weight. But if it be admitted 
that this frontier province is to be constituted, then it is clear that 
the delimitation of boundaries made by Lord Curzon in his parti- 
tion of Bengal must be reconsidered. This is a justification of a 
revision of policy which rebuts the allegation that it is due simply 
to a weak desire to avoid the difficulties arising from the opposition 
of a section of the community to a change which had been decided 
on as expedient. No strong Government ought to abstain from 
any action which it regards as sound merely because there may be 
some who will attribute that action to weakness. 

The revision, then, must be considered on its own merits. The 
first point—after accepting the necessity for the new north-eastern 
frontier province—is the formation of a province consisting of the 
five purely Bengali divisions at present separated between Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam. This secures the unification of 
what is called the Bengali people. The telegrams inform us that 
the Bengali organs in Calcutta have stated that they are entirely 
satisfied with the arrangement. They have not even a word to say 
against the removal of the Government of India from Calcutta ; 
because they hold that ‘no price is too great to be paid’ for the 
unification of their race under one Government. Apparently 
Sylhet and some other Bengal tracts are to be left to the frontier 
province of Assam ; but they have been connected with Assam for 
many years apparently to their complete satisfaction. To some it 
will be matter of regret that educated Bengalis will be deprived 
of the enlightening and broadening influence of service in the sub- 
provinces of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa ; that the Bengalis 
who have estates there will be personally inconvenienced in re- 
spect of them; and that Bengal politics will be deprived of the 
influence of these sub-provinces. But, on the whole, it cannot be 
denied that the province as now constituted, with a population 
stated by the Government of India at forty-two millions and found 
by the recent census to be over forty-five, is large enough. Bombay 
has not much more than half of that population; and Madras 
has just about the same. With a powerful Local Government to 
administer such a territory, successful administration ought to be 
perfectly possible. It is presumed that Darjeeling will go to the 
new Bengal province to be a hot-weather residence for the 
Governor ; but this is one of the details still to be settled. 

The Mohammedans of Eastern Bengal will no doubt be some- 
what disappointed at being included in the new province along 
with the Hindoo Bengalis of Bengal proper, who have recently 
attacked them with unmeasured violence. But the Government 
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of India are quite justified in saying that they ought to be able to 
maintain their own in the counsels of the State, in view of the 
fact that the Hindus of the three sub-provinces which are to form 
the new Lieutenant-Governorship will no longer be in the scale 
against them, and in view of the special provisions for representa- 
tion of Mohammedans in the Councils. On the whole, the Moham- 
medans will be on a fair equality with the Hindus; and there is 
no reason why they should not work together after the present 
disappointment has had time to pass away. It is an unsatisfactory 
feature of the two despatches that they have, with more or-less 
of necessity, to emphasise the difference between Hindus and 
Mohammedans in this connexion. I think that this is sometimes 
unnecessarily done ; but, on the whole, the difference does exist, 
and it was certainly the clear duty of any statesman dealing with 
this question to face that difference. It has been faced, and care- 
fully thought out. Bengal will in point of health not be quite so 
easy @ province to serve in, either for Europeans or for Indians, as 
in the past ; but it will, on the whole, be easier to administer when 
the people are thus homogeneous, and speak practically the same 
language. 

It is also provided, in the interests of the community 
(the majority of which are Mohammedans) of the Eastern Bengal 
divisions, that the Governor is to regard Dacca as his second capi- 
tal, and ‘ will reside there from time to time.’ This is a more 
important matter than might at first sight appear. When I was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, I found that there was a great 
jealousy of Bengal on the part of the Beharis, and a great desire 
that they should have the Lieutenant-Governor residing amongst 
them for a portion of the year. I therefore acquired the historic 
Chajju Bagh as an official residence for the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and spent a considerable portion of my time there, beside the old 
city of Patna. This gave great satisfaction to the Beharis, and 
brought me into much closer touch with them, in regard to their 
interests and views, than had formerly been possible. _ 

As to the formation of the new province of Behar, Chota Nag- 
pur, and Orissa, there can be no doubt that some people in all of 
these sub-provinces will regret their separation from the city and 
port of Calcutta. But I think that the Government of India are 
right in believing that Behar and Chota Nagpur, and even Orissa, 
will be well content to be separated from Bengal and to be consti- 
tuted a new province, the area of which will be approximately 
118,000 square miles, and the population about 35,000,000. The 
people of these three sub-provinces are such as will be brought 
together without difficulty under one Administration ; and their 
advancement will probably be miuch more rapid under the altered 
conditions. 
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On the whole, then, I think that there is really no serious 
objection to be taken to any part of the scheme as at present 
formulated. Details have still to be worked out. One of these 
will be the question of the headquarters for the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the new province of Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 
It will be difficult to find him, apart from Darjeeling, a place 
where he can spend the hot weather; but there is on record an 
old proposal—I think, of Sir George Campbell’s time—to 
abandon Darjeeling altogether, on the ground that residence 
there took the Lieutenant-Governor and his officers out of 
touch with the people of the province, and to establish summer 
headquarters at Ranchi, which is the capital of the Chota Nagpur 
division. Ranchi is a singularly healthy district for both Europeans 
and Indians. It is on a high and well-drained plateau; and it 
might be possible, I think, for any European acclimatised to India 
to live the whole year in that district. As Chota Nagpur is also the 
central one of the three sub-provinces which are to form the new 
province, it is worth considering whether Ranchi might not be the 
capital. Many other considerations, however, will affect the 
decision of this question ; and this is one of the details which has 
been deliberately left by the Government of India for settlement 
hereafter. 

Whatever may be our views in regard to the local and personal 
interests affected, and in regard to details of the scheme, it seems 
to me that on the whole it has been the result of a statesmanlike 
effort to grapple with big questions ; and it exhibits a recognition 
of sound principles for which the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State ought to receive full credit. Lord Hardinge 
has been only a year in the country ; and I observe that one of the 
Calcutta papers mentions this as a reason why he should have 
hesitated to make his recommendation. But, on the other hand, 
he has shown in all his work throughout the year a distinct recog- 
nition of the true constitution of the Government of India. Meet- 
ings of his Council have been of quite unusual frequency ; and he 
has recognised that the Government of India does not consist of 
the Viceroy alone, but of the Governor-General-in-Council. It is 
with the consent of his Council that he has made these important 
proposals ; and he distinctly said, in his speech on the 15th of last 
month at Delhi, at the laying of the foundation-stones of the 
new city by their Majesties, ‘As Governor-General, on behalf 
of myself and my colleagues in the Council, I desire to say that 
we are confident that there have been few changes so important, 
which have been of so much advantage to the many and so little 
injurious to the interests of a few. That injury, too, is merely 
temporary, and will be greatly outweighed by the benefits which 
will ensue.’ A statement such as this by the Viceroy, in the name 
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of the Government of India, is not only entitled to great respect, 
but will also be welcomed by all who are interested in sound 
administration in India, as indicating the important recognition 
of the true constitution of that Government, which is too easily 
forgotten. Similarly, the Marquis of Crewe states, in regard to 
the Government of India’s despatch: ‘I have considered it in 
Council with the attention due to the importance of its subject.’ 
That the Secretary of State’s Council should have been fully con- 
sulted, and that his Lordship’s position is not autocratic but dis- 
tinctly constitutional in this respect, is decidedly satisfactory, 
The distinct recognition of the great principle of decentralisation 
is also matter of congratulation. Finally, this matter has been 
approached, not suddenly by men ignorant of the circumstances, 
but by Indian statesmen fully representative of India generally 
and of Bengal in particular, fortified by voluminous records of the 
views and opinions of the most distinguished of Indian adminis- 
trators and statesmen in the past. 

As Lord Lansdowne said in the House of Lords, ‘ the word 
of the King-Emperor has been passed; and that word is irre- 
vocable.’ That the announcement should have been made by his 
Majesty the King will tend to commend it to loyal acceptance 
by the peoples of India generally. We are already informed by 
telegram that though many in India were startled at first, they 
are beginning to see that there is little objection to the changes 
thus announced. I earnestly trust that nothing will be said, in 
the whole discussion which must inevitably arise regarding these 
changes, from purely party motives, but only from broad views of 
the great interests of the peoples committed to the charge of the 
British Empire. 

. A. H. L. FRASER 
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HOW KING GEORGE COULD WIN THE 
HEARTS OF THE HINDOOS 


THE most prominent event of the year occurred on the 12th of 
December, when the English Emperor of India was for the first 
time crowned in the ancient capital of that most ancient land 
under the sun. These are times of surprises, when the history- 
making happenings of the world are following almost upon the 
heels of one another. Who could have dreamed the day before 
Togo bombarded the Russian fleet at Port Arthur that the 
Russians would not win a single battle in the whole series of 
eighteen months’ war, and that, compared with Japanese valour, 
patriotism, and feats of up-to-date arms, modern martial glories 
would shrivel into insignificance? Who could have thought two 
months ago that a suddenly evolved Chinese revolution would 
accomplish as much as it has done so far—brought the proud ‘ Son 
of Heaven ’ down on his knees before his subjects? Who could 
have guessed a year ago that the new King of England would 
decide to go all the way to India to wear its Imperial crown on 
the spot? 

And that personal Coronation Durbar at Delhi, whose distant 
lures captivated the world’s imagination with a novelty of interest 
akin to romance, has now come and gone. That the brilliancy of 
the mammoth spectacle should more than fulfil modern expecta- 
tions was a foregone conclusion. In a land where a group of gala- 
dressed people, presenting all the colours of the rainbow in 
harmonious blending, is a fascinating spectacle at all times to the 
artistic or cultured Western eye, the Durbar scene enacted at 
Delhi could not fail to put all the grandeur of the greatest Western 
assemblages into the shade. India, the only great country still 
existent in the modern world in all her old-world individuality, is 
the source and natural centre of real Imperialism. Throughout 
the ages empires of the highest type of civilisation, empires that 
held sway over the whole earth, had their thrones set on her 
bosom, and Indraprastha of the later Hindoo emperors, or Delhi 
of the Moghul, was a Himalaya of glory compared with the small- 
hill reputations of ancient Rome or modern Constantinople. 
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Hence the magnetism of the hoary dust of Delhi made his Imperial 
Majesty’s Coronation scene instinct with the vibrations of her 
past Imperial functions. The only difference was that the old 
Hindoo and even Mahomedan coronations were naturally dramatic 
because of their unconventionalism, born of the exuberance of 
spontaneous feeling, while the one of December the 12th was 
artificially dramatic for the reason that the modern people of the 
West who organised it are filled with intellectual homage at best. 
This great Coronation, joyous to the ruling race, and to some 
extent to the ruled, is big with the fate of the British Raj in 
India. For the English King to be crowned Emperor of India in 
India is different from assuming the title from England in the 
business-like way of a commercial race, as did Queen Victoria and 
King Edward the Seventh. I say ‘ commercial ’ advisedly, for in 
the eyes and to the mind of the Indian people a formal declaration 
of such assumption, even in a Royal Durbar presided over by the 
Viceroy, was the sorriest farce ever enacted in a land where, while 
the magnificence of Imperial coronations throughout the ages 
dazzled the whole world with incomparable splendour, their 
munificence in the shape of bounty, concessions, and entertain- 
ment to the subjects have bought over their undying loyalty and 
evoked fervent and spontaneous homage. The Hindoo, or even 
Moghul emperors, never allowed their subjects to outstrip them in 
bounty or generosity, and a coronation was always lavish, as is 
evidenced to-day, in the comparative scale, in the native States of 
India in large-hearted charities, extraordinary concessions, new 
privileges, and righting of wrongs. Thus it is almost a compliment 
to call the two former functions of the ‘absent’ assumption of 
the Imperial Crown of India mere farces. Beyond the declaration 
in Durbar, and the review of troops to show the armed might of 
the Emperor to an entirely disarmed people, or even an elephant 
procession with native princes in display, as in Lord Curzon’s 
Durbar, there was nothing substantial to impress the three 
hundred and twenty millions. The masses who form the majority 
of those 820,000,000 did not know of the event, or, if it was made 
known to them by the beating of tom-toms, it wholly failed 
to interest them. Some bounty or material concession, or some 
substantial privilege, or a keenly felt national grievance remedied 
would have excited some interest. Even a hearty meal of good 
food—a rare opportunity to their poverty—would have created 
some sort of temporary impression, and the Coronation dinner 
would at least have been talked about for some time ; though not 
so long as the village zemindar, or rich man, who is remembered 
with a tender gratitude for the annual sumptuous feast at Doorga 
Pooja or on marriage occasions. Not even a ‘bellyful’ of good 
things was given to serve as a small memento; so these Hindoo 
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people, the classes and masses alike, merely laughed at the ‘ dry’ 
Coronation, as they put it, of mere sound and show and bravado. 

I am glad to read that this first essential feature was present 
at the last Coronation—that the masses were not only fed, 
but pieces of wearing cloth were distributed to them, in con- 
formity with the custom of India. Then concessions and bounties, 
the other concomitant features of a coronation, were bestowed 
upon the people—gracious acts of the Sovereign which will compel 
the gratitude of those who have been clamouring for them. The 
ingeniously conceived reversal of Lord Curzon’s partition of 
Bengal is a bold yet conciliatory coup, which will not only satisfy 
public opinion, but afford the first instance of the Indian Govern- 
ment, sensitive of its prestige of infallibility, yielding to unanimous 
popular protest against arbitrary Governmental actions. In this 
latter phase it is of great value—of more value perhaps than the 
remedy itself. 

But this concession, and the educational bounty of fifty lacs of 
rupees, are of far less importance than the real grievances, which 
are of the most vital concern to the majority of the people. This 
bounty and this concession have been made to the agitation of 
a@ mere handful, most of whom are not in live touch with the 
people and, therefore, do not represent their real interests and 
grievances. This means that the bluffers and clamourers only 
have the chance of being heard and their own particular grievances 
redressed. The only gracious acts of the Sovereign at the Durbar 
which will appeal to the greatest mass of the people are the half 
month’s pay to be given as a Coronation gift to Government 
employés drawing salaries below fifty rupees per month, and the 
discharging from civil gaol, with their debts paid up from the 
Exchequer, of honest debtors who are there because of their 
inability to pay. 

Transferring the capital from Calcutta to Delhi is a move 
possibly in the right direction, judging from the illuminating 
reasons submitted by his Excellency the Viceroy ; although the 
Bengalis, who consider themselves grandfather and foster-mother 
of British rule in India, will not like it at all, and will find in 
this transfer a greater loss to them than was the loss before of the 
partitioned other half. Thus Imperial Delhi has robbed Calcutta 
of its best value and advantage, although a Governorship, with a 
statesman from England at its helm, is not a doubtful consolation 
for the Bengalis to fall back upon; and, in spite of the province 
being shorn of Behar, Chota Nagpur, Orissa, and Assam, the new 
partition and its arrangements are on the whole both wise and 
clever, and ought to satisfy all concerned. No human wisdom 
can be perfect, but it is certain that Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Crewe have not merely acted with the best of intentions in advising 
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their Royal master, but indisputably inaugurated a new era of 
awakening confidence in British rule in India. 

The English Emperor of India is a shadowy figure in the 
misty background of the Government of India—an abstraction to 
the average Indian mind, like the speculative concept of the Vedic 
Brahma, the Essence of God. The masses know the tax collector 
and the police, for both of whom they have a horror, and keep 
appeasing them from year’s end to year’s end—unless Indra sends 
no rain and crops fail, and bullocks and plough and implements 
and all are sold to keep the wolf from the door as long as possible. 
They meet the magistrate now and then, passing through the 
village on inspection, and salaam to him. To them he is the 
Emperor de facto, for he is all-powerful—for punishment ; as their 
saviour in their troubles they can never imagine him. He inspires 
in them a species of awe very much mixed with fear. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor they have heard of living in the big city of the 
province, a kind of White Nabob who is there more for show, they 
think ; the magistrate is the man to fear. Fear is the only senti- 
ment which the Indian Government inspires in the masses. The 
Government is for taxes, and for punishments for failure to pay 
them. To them the British Government is a taxing and police 
Raj ; it has no compassion for its subjects in any trouble, not even 
in famine troubles. True, kitchens are opened and food dis- 
tributed, but food of a quality and quantity which keep them alive 
for a while until disease steps in and relieves them by handing 
them into the jaws of death. Some fight the disease manfully, and 
manage to live until rain falls, and they return to their desolate 
homes to till the soil once more with hope. So also do the 
famished employed on relief work at impossible wages. 

The King’s advent in India for the crowning has surprised the 
people, no doubt, and filled them not merely with their natural 
gladness born of their inborn loyalty to the name of king, but 
also with hope. If some of the masses viewed him they must 
have salaamed him profusely, and distinguished him from the 
magistrate Sahib when the King drove dressed in Royal robes and 
crown. But now the show has passed, and they will talk for a 
day over the event and then forget it and him entirely. To their 
mind the King will reassume his quality of an abstract entity. If 
the Emperor can while in India infuse into the Indian Govern- 
ment that ‘ wider element of sympathy ’ for the people of India 
which he pleaded for when Prince of Wales, and bring it about 
by continually insisting upon it afterwards, his Majesty will make 
his rule in India a real government, and not shopkeeping on the 
largest scale, as it is now known to the great majority of his 
subjects. If all officials concerned, from the Viceroy downwards, 
try hard whenever famine breaks out, with the same sympathy 
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within them as they would feel for the masses of their own 
countrymen in distress, not only to save every famished one from 
death, but to give him ample nourishment, so that he may have 
enough strength to resume his labour when the time comes; if by 
the Emperor’s express commands all money needed to feed the 
famished should be expended under economical management from 
the Exchequer without stint, not only by retrenching other 
expenses, but even by sacrificing the needs of other departments, 
and if his Majesty’s commands are obeyed; then his name will 
be classed among those of the Hindoo kings of the past and the 
Mahomedan emperors of India, many of whom sold their personal 
jewels to save themselves from the sin of allowing their subjects 
to die of famirie. Then King George, the English Emperor of 
India, will rightly entitle himself to the Imperial crown of India 
—in the opinion both of the Hindoo masses and classes—a King 
who in distress is the father-mother of his subjects, the ideal of a 
king in Hindustan. 

Great and many are the blessings of British rule in India, but 
great and many also are the grievances of Indians against it. The 
British themselves trumpet these blessings out to the world, in 
and out of season, and the trumpeting draws echoes from many 
loyal Indian hearts, hearts naturally loyal, or loyal for con- 
venience, or loyal under pressure. The grievances have also been 
voiced by patriotic Indians and by some British friends of India 
in and out of Parliament. But these are not all the grievances 
from which India has long been suffering, nor are they the 
greatest. The grievances which are ventilated belong mostly to 
the material plane, and they are true and terrible grievances. But 
truer and more terrible still are India’s moral and spiritual 
grievances against some phases of English policy and habits of 
life, which have as yet scarcely been voiced. 

Upon these moral and spiritual grievances of the Hindoos it 
is the intention of the present writer to speak in this article. On 
the Mahomedan grievances, and those of other religious sections 
of the Indian community, if there be any, I cannot speak with 
authority, as I do not know them and have scarcely studied them. 
But of the Hindoo grievances which I am about to put forward I 
am absolutely certain. In the principles of my religious creed I 
belong to the strictest Hindoo orthodoxy all over India, and live 
that orthodox ascetic life when in India. As a Brahman and a 
Sanyasin, I have tramped throughout India and mixed intimately 
with all sections of the Hindoos in all the provinces, and I repre- 
sent them all, in all that Iam about to say. I can even claim that 
T shall receive their fervent blessings for this work of representa- 
tion, whether it bears the desired fruit or not. I am personally 
known to the leading members of that community, or known by 
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name through my spiritual mission in India and America. I must 
also say that I have never been a political person, either when I 
belonged to the world or since I have renounced it. I am neither 
a ‘ Moderate,’ nor an ‘ Extremist,’ nor an ‘ Anarchist.’ I belong 
strictly to the spiritual plane, as everybody knows, and as my life 
shows. During these twenty-one years of my ascetic life I have 
talked only of my Krishna and of our transcendental philosophy, 
and tried to live our Hindoo orthodox life of a devotee of our Lord 
with whatever spiritual devotion I have been blessed with. Two 
years ago I lectured throughout India for months together, trying 
to allay the storm of unrest then in full swing, pouring oil on the 
troubled waters by awakening in the hearts of the youths ‘their 
old Hindoo feelings of harmony born of spiritual prudence, youths 
crazed by a spurious cult of politics. I think I succeeded in my 
efforts to some extent. 

I represent in this my appeal to the King-Emperor the ‘ dumb 
millions ’ of Hindoo India. These dumb millions are not merely 
the illiterate low-caste masses, but the great majority of 
99 per cent. of the 220 million Hindoos—Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vasyas, and Sudras—highly educated or half-educated in English 
or in their own language—men, women, and children, literate or 
illiterate, but all blessed with religious education, the medium of 
which is not necessarily the ‘three R’s.’ I include the higher 
castes and the English-educated section of this vast community in 
the ‘dumb millions ’ because, like the illiterate remainder, they 
do not care to express even their greatest moral and religious 
grievances in public, because they consider ventilation of them to 
be futile, thinking that there can be no hope of redress so long 
as the rulers have no sympathy either with their religion or their 
customs. These dumb millions go on in their life, as their countless 
generations before have gone on, with God as the goal of their 
existence, trying to develop God-consciousness as best they can, 
and depending on that Almighty to right their wrongs in His own 
time. These do not shout ‘ Bande Mataram,’ but shout ‘ Ram, 
Ram,’ which they think to be more profitable for their well-being, 
spiritual or other. The mere cry of ‘ Bande Mataram,’ in and out 
of season, and declaring oneself as an extreme Swadesist does not 
make a Hindoo. Most of these ‘ Extremists,’ as they are called, 
are Hindoos only in name. Many of them patronise the 
denomination of Hindoo for political purposes. They have no 
Hindoo instincts, do not believe in Hindoo scriptures, and jeer at 
Hindoo spiritual practices. If they were Hindoo in spirit and 
habits they would not have their common-sense blown out of their 
brains. These thoughtless patriots, who are neither Hindoo nor 
Christian, neither Eastern nor Western in their consciousness, 
but whose mentality is a hotch-potch of unassimilated ideas and 
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misadapted ideals, want to throw off the British yoke in a minute, 
never thinking that the British guns which support the Govern- 
ment are more powerful than political ‘ resolutions ’ or newspaper 
invective, or even the bombs ; never inquiring whether they them- 
selves possess that executive ability which can make the adminis- 
trative machinery work as, with all its defects, it is working now. 
These patriots do not care to ask any aid from the Government 
in constructing their propaganda of Home Rule; theirs is no 
‘mendicant ’ policy, as they put it. And yet these Home Rulers 
want the British to go away, bag and baggage, this very moment, 
leaving it to them to organise their own Government, their own 
Home Rule. What a shameless ‘ mendicant ’ policy this is, no one 
need point out to the world. These people demand that the 
British should go out of the country of their own accord, simply 
because they want to rule themselves! The humour of the attitude 
is even greater than the audacity of it. And the humour is all 
the more ludicrous because of the empty bluff with which the 
demand is backed. They want to undertake to run the Viceroyalty 
when they daily fail to run even a joint-stock company, hundreds 
of which, recently started with the loudest flourish of trumpets 
and good capital, are going into liquidation for want of right 
management. The real Hindoo would say, ‘ Sahib, you are ruler 
here, and I am your subject. I salaam to you and abide by your 
laws because I have not the means to drive you out. What people 
in the world would stand or care for alien rule? Had I the © 
means I would certainly drive you out by shéer force, and establish 
our own Government along our old lines. As I have not, I salaam 
to you for the peace and security of life and property you have 
given us, to live unmolested our religious life, with which you are 
kind enough not to interfere, and which we value more than even 
political freedom.’ 

The real Hindoos, who form, fortunately, the majority of the 
Hindoo race, positively know that the blustering patriots do not 
possess the power to organise a Government, and that if they had 
their way chaotic anarchy would rule the land. Hence they are 
no party to the senseless agitation and demonstration of the 
Extremists. They are silent and unmoved by this superficial wave 
of what has been termed political unrest. They form the mile- 
and-mile depth of the calm water of the ocean of Hindoo humanity 
which the surface waves can never stir into action. The real 
Hindoo, being pervaded by acute intelligence born of his daily 
acquired spiritual light, admits in his consciousness that he cannot 
do without the British in the present political situation ; that if 
the British are the best guardians he can have now to safeguard 
his political, social, and spiritual interests, he ought to be per- 
vaded by a deep sense of loyalty—interested loyalty if you will— 
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to their Government ; that, in spite of the many defects of that 
Government—maybe, ugly and serious defects—their system of 
administration, though very costly, is honest in its cardinal prin- 
ciple ; that he cannot replace that Government by any composed of 
his own people if the British offer to withdraw from it altogether ; 
that the anarchy which will be the inevitable result of that with- 
drawal will create unthinkable havoc among his people, and their 
age-long institutions of highly civilised living—a catastrophe com- 
pared with which the defects of British rule are as nothing. 

This, then, is the mental attitude of the great majority of the 
Hindoos, whose chief grievances I am going to lay before the 
King-Emperor with all humbleness. This great majority of the 
Hindoos form also the great majority of the present population 
of India, two hundred and twenty out of three hundred and 
twenty millions, a ratio of about three to four, including the 
Sikhs, whose grievances are the same. This is, therefore, worthy 
of the special attention and deep sympathy of his Imperial 
Majesty. 

The chief moral grievance of these people is the system of 
education at present prevalent in India. This unmodified, badly 
imparted English education and concepts of an outlandish, hourly 
shifting civilisation, is killing the Hindoos mentally and morally. 
The Hindoo does not care for physical death ; passing out of life is 
to him like passing out of one wayside inn into another : he be- 
lieves in re-birth. It is mental disease or death that counts with 
him. English education and Western civilisation are not bad_in 
themselves ; they are both good, perhaps excellently good for the 
mental development of the peoples in whose soils they have sprung 
up. Unmodified Hindoo ideals or rules of life will not suit either 
the English or European or American people. They can never 
replace their inborn, age-grown, habit-hardened national ideas. 
The new and old ideas will have a hard conflict, and a patched-up 
peace will result in denationalisation, which will rob its victim of 
almost all the good virtues of his race, as well as of the new race 
whose education and civilisation he has adopted, but failed to 
assimilate because his mind’s stomach is not fitted for such food. 
In the case of the Hindoo filled with badly assimilated ideas and 


. concepts of the new philosophy of life developed in the West, the 


results are even worse. His old civilisation is very old, ay, world- 
old, despite what blundering Orientalists may say. You can no 
more kill his world-old moral, philosophical, religious, social and 
domestic instincts than you can wipe out history from the 
bosom of Time. And this new English system of education is 
so nauseatingly materialistic, all-intellectual and soul-killing, 
that the Hindoo mind, being essentially spiritual, has failed to 
assimilate it. Its fine spiritual stomach cannot digest such gross 
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intellectuality and materiality. The result is the unhinging of 
the mind, brain, and the heart-soul. This is intellectual insanity 
or eccentricity, if you will, and its extreme cases have produced 
the ‘ Anarchists’ who concocted plans for freeing India from the 
British yoke by bombs and pistol-shots. 

But even these woeful results are considered by the unspoilt 
Hindoo as being less disastrous than the more permanent effects 
which this insane system of Western education has produced on 
the mind and character and the religious, social, and domestic 
conscience of the people. It is fast removing from their minds the 
healthy ideals of life and conduct founded upon the wisdom of the 
illuminated sages of the past. It is destroying their inborn belief 
in ‘Karma’ and ‘ Reincarnation,’ the belief that birth in high 
and low stations of life is not accidental, but is due to the actions 
of past existences, which enables them to endure the untoward 
state of things existing for the moment with comparative content- 
ment, and prompts them generally to good, unselfish actions in 
the present for the benefit of their next incarnation. It is robbing 
them of the jewel of their soul, the jewel which they alone, 
through all the ages, have preserved and enjoyed ; that jewel is 
the faith that God is the only goal of existence, and that temporal 
power and prosperity are a mere nothing compared with the price- 
less privilege of spiritual awakening. It is breaking up their 
harmonious order of communal, social, and domestic life by in- 
fusing into their minds the spirit of pure self-aggrandisement. 
Large joint families, which were examples of mutual affection 
and dependence, are being divided into selfish couples with their 
own immediate issues, poor, unfortunate relations being thrust 
out into homeless helplessness and want. 

It is alienating the hitherto exemplary love and attachment of 
grown-up sons from their ideally loving parents, and transferring 
them exclusively to their wives and children, who, in their turn, 
repay their parents with ingratitude. Gratitude, which is one of 
the predominant virtues of the race, is being felt as a very incon- 
venient burden to bear. Respect for superiors and reverence for 
saints and sages, or rendering honour where honour is due, are 
fast diminishing. The ‘educated’ classes, rapidly losing faith 
in everything relating to religion, have learned to deny the exist- 
ence of God and to ridicule the very idea of spiritual life. Envy, 
hate, discord, dissension , greed, and selfishness are ever increasing 
wherever this ‘ new light’ is making progress. Money-making is 
getting to be the one ambition in life, possession of money the 
recognised badge of respectability. Selfish interest alone is the 
inspiration of sympathy and mutual helpfulness. Drunkenness 
has become a fashionable vice, formerly confined to the lowest of 
pariahs. In short, a race of people possessing the highest, noblest 
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ideals of life is being daily demoralised by the influence of crude 
and artificial morals and ideas, yclept education and civilisation. 
It is eating into the vitals of the parent source of all refinement 
and culture of both the Old and the New World. The roots of the 
world-old Hindoo civilisation are buried deep within the soul of 
the universe, and the spectacle of a day-old child, begotten of 
delusion, attempting to suck her life-blood, like a vampire, ought 
to afford mournful contemplation both to good men and gods. 
And yet the main boast of British rule in India is that it has 
conferred upon the people the inestimable boons of ‘ education ” 
and ‘ civilisation,’ which none of the disarmed people there dare, 
under the dread of loaded guns, pronounce curses. 

The above need not irritate the votaries of Western civilisation. 
It is a true picture and a true estimate of the effects of Western 
civilisation on the East. It is not in the least overdrawn. If any 
of my Western readers be impatient with my remarks about the 
characteristics of his dear civilisation, let that reader consider that 
to him they may be provoking because they have not been ex- 
pressed before. The superficial West criticises the deep East in 
and out of season, and calls it barbarous and backward. The deep 
East smiles its bland smile of silence at such criticism. It even 
excuses the frivolous conclusions of the West about Eastern men 
and manners, knowing its circumscribed mental vision, its small 
power of judgment, its lack of knowledge of what is real refine- 
ment; knowing it to be a mere child. But this silence has only 
made the child more conceited, and emboldened it to criticise the 
East more and more, until it has come to think that the East is so 
idiotic that it has not power enough to think for itself, much less 
to contradict its criticisms, still less to criticise the West, the 
‘superior’ West. But things have gone to extremes. A reply has 
become necessary. The Far East has replied with the sword. 
India, the soul of the East, out of the fulness of her heart, must 
reply in words of wisdom and loving protest. 

What is this civilisation, anyway? I have lived in four of its 
chief centres for more than seven years. During this time I have 
studied this civilisation with the little light with which my Brah- 
man birth has blessed me. And I must confess that I have been 
deeply pained by the facts which that study has revealed to me. 
Oh, what saddening facts! One need not go to India to test the 
truth of my fragmentary portrayal of the degrading effects of this 
civilisation upon the Hindoos. Let him look about himself and 
mark its ravages upon his own people here, how it is sapping the 
moral foundation of its deluded victims in the lands where it has 
sprung into being, and where it is holding its undisputed sway. 
And I challenge him to deny that this vaunted civilisation of his 


is dragging him down from his high estate. It has practically 
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abolished the idea of a human soul, and whatever of it is believed 
in by some is its false shadow. It is daily degrading divine 
humanity into unashamed animality. It has raised selfishness 
to a religious creed, Mammon to the throne of God, adulteration 
to a science, falsehood to a fine art. It has turned holy matrimony 
into a farce, the marriage certificate into waste paper, connubial 
blessings into a chance of lottery. It has banished all seriousness 
from life, and made it a mere plaything. Self-seeking is its 
breath, self-will its law, self-conceit its essence, self-deception its 
philosophy. It has created artificial wants for man, and made him 
a slave of work to satisfy them. It has made him ever restless 
within and without, and robbed him of leisure—the only friend of 
high thought. He knows no peace, hence knows not himself or 
his real object in life. It has made him a breathing, moving, 
hustling, fighting, spinning machine, ever working, never resting, 
never knowing even the refreshing rest of a sound sleep. It has 
made him a bag of live nerves, ever stretched to high tension. He 
has learned to call licence liberty, breach of social laws and 
shirking of responsibilities independence, slavery to his own 
wild will freedom. It has deified sensuality, glorified material- 
ism, beautified sin. It has split human societies into atoms, 
families into units, fighting against each other. It has sapped 
the foundation of home life, and, its trunk severed from its 
roots, its roof-tree threatens to fall, shaken by each passing 
breeze. Its vulgar haste and love of sensation are invading 
even the realm of religion, which is being classed with fads and 
crazes. Its boasted scientific inventions have done more harm 
than good to humanity’s best and permanent interests ; they serve 
only the surface life which alone its votaries live and know. It is 
hinting at love as a microbe, reducing romance to illicit love. It 
openly proposes the killing of chronic patients and all old people 
under sixty in America, and, to some extent recently by its mystic 
philosopher Maeterlinck, in Europe. Humility is hateful in its 
estimation ; conceit and brute force constitute its superior indi- 
viduality. It has abolished reverence, depth of character, real 
genius, real poetry, and real philosophy. It is getting to consider 
poverty as almost a crime, dark skin a badge of inferiority of 
brain and mind. Flattery is its juice of life, insincerity the 
substance of courtesy. Morality is mere sentiment, sentiment 
mere weakness, constancy and chastity antiquated foolishness. 
That which affords instant pleasure is of worth; that which in- 
volves waiting to be enjoyed is deemed worthless. Gross material 
enjoyment, in short, is its heaven of happiness, its ideal salva- 
tion. In the language of the Vedas, Civilisation is Maya—the 
magic illusion of woman and gold. 

This Maya every Hindoo, or Buddhist, or Confucian, or 
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Shintoist is taught from childhood to beware of and to resist, 
and the influence of its subtle force is greatly counteracted by 
the vibrations generated by daily practice of religious formulas 
and spiritual devotion, which is the machine-like rule of house- 
hold life in the East. 

I repeat that the present system and substance of university 
education is mainly responsible for the systematic demoralisation 
of the Hindoo character, because it is out of gear with the moral, - 
intellectual, and spiritual principles and instincts of its recipients. 
This system has to be materially changed, and should be replaced 
by one more in consonance with the natural ideals, national aspira- 
tions, and world-old mental characteristics of the people. No 
use trying any more to modernise the ancient Hindoo mind, for the 
simple reason that it is too solidly ancient even now to be modern- 
ised, despite the hammering at it of all new and aggressive, but 
daily shifting, systems of thought. The Hindoos must be given 
their own literature, their religions, philosophies, and Shastras 
to study in the beginning, in order to build a foundation, and upon 
that foundation you can rear a superstructure of modern wisdom 
in a mixture of old and new styles, built with the bricks made out 
of their old-world national mentality. This will keep their 
temper healthy and harmonious, and loyal to law and order, which 
they love more because of their innate spiritual aspirations, which 
can only be satisfied by a reign of peace. 

It isa greater disaster to the Hindoo nation than to the Govern- 
ment, that its youths should be filled with the germs of bombast, 
and in many cases of ‘ anarchism ’—which is really patriotism run 
mad. They will lose more if their boys should lose their racial 
mentality and individuality of character than they will gain 
by political freedom. From the most ancient time down 
to to-day they have been living sustained by the strength of 
their spiritual and moral heredity, and because they have avoided 
new-fangled notions of life which each new-born civilisation is 
presenting for their acceptance. Hence they have the best 
anchorage to keep afloat on the surging Ocean of Time. To try 
to destroy, consciously or unconsciously, their age-long spiritual 
consciousness, is not only to commit the worst sin, but to bring 
destruction upon those who attempt it. ‘The Hindoos are 
not a new race of people, who can be ‘civilised’ by modern 
methods. This is patent from the failure of Mahomedanism, 
Christianity and Western civilisation to engraft themselves 
permanently upon the Hindoo consciousness. It looks like 
success, as it does now in the case of civilisation, in regard to 
sotne Hindoos, only for a while; soon it will be nowhere. It is 
through English education, imparted in infancy, that ‘ civilisa- 
tion ’—whatever that fantastic realism may mean—got hold of 
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the surface of the mind of its first victims, and swayed their 
consciousness. In the second generation the disillusionment 
began. In the third the reaction was in full swing, and in the 
fourth, the present generation, that reaction has resulted in hatred 
towards the white man. But such is the poison of this 
materialistically intellectual education that they have not yet 
been able to shake it off entirely, so as to get back into the health 
of their inherent spiritual consciousness. 

The best policy for the present Government will be to help 
the denationalised section of the Hindoo people to get back their 
old consciousness, lost character, and self-respect, for their own 
good and the good of the rulers. Let the rulers keep the 
Hindoos Hindoo, and it will be well for both of them. They 
have so long sown the seeds of outlandish ambitions in the 
educated Hindoo, at the cost of the loss of his racial and national 
character, and they have reaped a whirlwind. To entertain the 
nervous fear that the revival and strengthening of the old Hindoo 
spirit will be more unsafe for British rule will be both cowardly 
and sinful, and it is devoid of foundation. The leading lights of 
the Hindoos in the Bengal Presidency, headed by the Maharaja 
of Durbhanga, have, I see, formulated the plans of a Hindoo 
University for the purpose of preventing this denationalisation 
through religious instruction being given in schools and colleges 
under its auspices ; a movement with which Mrs. Annie Besant 
has identified herself by offering to merge her Central Hindoo 
College in Benares in it. I rejoice to see that this wise and 
opportune movement has been countenanced by the Government 
of India, which has promised to advance its cause in any way 
it can, under certain conditions which are not at all objectionable. 
The recognition by his Majesty the Emperor of this scheme, ay, 
giving to its noble and beneficent purpose his Majesty’s full coun- 
tenance, will not only stamp the impression upon the people’s 
mind that even the Emperor is anxious to help their youths to 
regain and retain their time-honoured national consciousness, but 
will add to it the highest prestige and draw the required funds 
to it. His Majesty’s most gracious gift of fifty lacs of rupees 
towards the aid of primary education may, if not wholly, at least 
in part, be diverted to the use of this new national university. 
India does not want primary education of the kind imparted under 
the present system of university education, so that the 
denationalisation which is the result of that education may be 
extended to the masses also. God save us from such a terrible 
course, fraught with the greatest dangers to both the community 
and the Government, which has hard work in keeping the 
rowdyism of the boys of the denationalised gentry in check! 
When to the ‘gentleman’ Anarchist is added the ‘ peasant’ 
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Anarchist, devoid of all ideas of national concepts and traditions— 
religious, moral, and social—the people and the powers that be 
will not know where they are. Besides, it will rob these 
soul-happy people of their soul, of which, thank Heaven! they 
are still keeping conscious through the worship of the divine 
images enjoined by the Scriptures ; filled with a spiritual humility, 
the despair of the conceited West—conceited through the process 
of the same system of utterly materialistic and all-intellectual 
education. Education, education — education about what? 
Education about matter, about mere material things, thoughts, 
and ideas—that is what is meant when education of the masses 
or classes is ‘advocated. Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of free primary 
education, if it be the education of wholly Western ideas, is not 
wanted by the people of India. Let Mr. Gokhale put his hand 
upon his heart and say if his country wants such a scheme. Who 
does he lead? The Westernised Hindoo, Westernised in mind 
out of all recognition. We want primary education certainly for 
the masses. The Lord bless the Sircar, and even Mr. Gokhale, 
if that education be made free and founded upon national beliefs, 
mostly, if not entirely. Otherwise, Mr. Gokhale and Government 
will be the worst enemy of the country. Education, according to 
the Vedas, is the opening of the petals of the mind-lotus to the 
rays of the spiritual sun, and that is what we now want first, and 
Western matter-education afterwards, if you please. I sound this 
note of warning out of my love for my people, and out of regard 
for the welfare of the State. 

But even more than this his Majesty can do, not only 
to win the hearts of the Hindoo people, all the 220 millions, 
but to lay the foundation of their abiding and ever-fervent 
loyalty. It is by righting a wrong which has rankled in the 
heart of every Hindoo man, woman, or child; it is a wrong 
they can never forgive, a wrong which draws blood daily 
and hourly from their very soul, a wrong which has been 
perpetrated for about a century, inflicting ghastly wounds 
upon their religious susceptibility, one of the tenderest feelings 
they possess. And that is the slaughter of cows. They hold the 
cow sacred, and worship her as a deity. This reverence for the 
divinity of the cow, deep-rooted in every Hindoo heart, is not 
based upon any consideration of the utility of that animal, the 
products of whose milk form the chief luxuries and nourishment 
of the whole population. Not that they do not look at the cow 
in that light, too. In that light she is the second mother of 
mankind, civilised mankind if you will, as no civilised child can 
be reared without the cow’s milk supplementing the mother’s 
milk, for which it is the best and the most harmonious substitute. 
At the present day, when in the West the mothers will not give 
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suck of their breast to their babes, and the feeding-bottle 
supplies the place of the mother’s breast, the cow is the first 
mother, not the second. From that view-point, to eat her flesh 
is to eat one’s mother’s flesh. A noble sentiment such as that 
ought to be commended and respected. But the Hindoo’s rever- 
ence for the cow is still higher. The cow is the incarnation of 
the Divine Motherhood, the Motherhood of God. She is the 
medium of the Goddess of Universal Sustenance—Mother Nature’s 
sustaining energy—created to help in the rearing of the earth’s 
highest product, man, when a child. The twelve seers (sixteen 
quarts) of milk which the best hill-cow of India gives daily is 
not the essence or extract of her blood. If it were so, the cow 
would die before half the milk were drawn. If her blood is trans- 
formed into milk, sixteen quarts of blood drawn out every day 
would kill any cow in the process of milking the first day. If it be 
the extract of blood—that means, one quart is the condensed sub- 
stance of many quarts—the cow would die sooner. The Western 
physicians say that milk comes from the glands of the cow, it is 
generated in the glands. But out of what is it generated? The 
glands may be the storage of the generated milk ; but out of what 
substance is it generated? Not the blood, as I have shown above. 
From where, a transformation of what, is the milk? A very 
serious and knotty question for the baby science of the West to 
solve. 

But I will leave it there, because, for my present purpose, it 
is not at all necessary to argue. The Hindoo believes, and has 
believed through countless centuries, that the milk in the cow is 
the transformation of the sustaining energy of Vishnoo, the Pre- 
server of the Trinity of the Hindoo Godhead. And this Vishnoo’s 
energy of sustenance which nourishes His creatures is His Divine 
Consort, or Shakti, who dwells particularly in the cow to supple- 
ment the nourishment of civilised humanity. Where this Energy 
(Consort) is, Vishnoo resides as well, as do the gods the sum-total of 
whose powers is the power of the One God whose main attributes 
are represented by the gods. I am trying to explain the beliefs of 
the Hindoo mind intellectually to the mere intellectuals of the 
world. Not that I want these intellectuals to accept the Hindoo 
arguments put forward. The best way to appeal to the Emperor 
and his Government of India is to state that the Hindoo worships 
the cow and has worshipped her through all the ages, and, there- 
fore, has got these reverential feelings for the cow entirely con- 
solidated into his consciousness. Therefore, there is no arguing 
against it. If you think he is wrong in his estimation of the cow, 
if you call his cow-reverence a superstition, it does not count. 
What does count is his consolidated belief through countless 
generations. All the attempts of centuries to reform him out 
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of it have failed. He reverences the cow with the same fervour 
to-day as his ancestors did of old. It is in his blood, bred 
in the bone; he draws it in with his mother’s milk. This cow- 
killing in India, therefore, is the greatest sin that can be com- 
mitted against Hindoo feeling, and a Mahomedan deputy-magis- 
trate some time ago published statistics showing that 60,000 cows, 
bullocks, and calves are slaughtered every day in India to feed 
the European soldiers and residents alone. How correct this esti- 
rate is I do not know, nor do I care to know. I am representing 
the keenest and greatest grievance of the Hindoos. The British 
Government in India has observed the policy of religious 
neutrality, and the Hindoos are highly grateful for that blessing. 
It is the greatest blessing under an alien rule. But this cow- 
killing is associated with their religion; a cow is a more sacred 
being to them than even an illuminated saint. If they had arms 
and cannon they would defend the cow until they were all slain. 
The idea that Hindoos are getting used to cow-slaughter, and 
reformed out of the ‘ superstition,’ is entirely wrong. They stand 
it because there is no help for it. 

If the Government of India has the idea that I am exaggerat- 
ing, let it experiment on the feelings of the Hindoos in this matter 
by asking them to pay a high poll-tax as compensation for the 
cessation of cow-slaughter. The response will be such as the 
Government cannot even dream of. Every Hindoo will not only 
pay it forthwith, but bless the rulers for it. The poorest will starve 
to save money for it. The Emperor George the Fifth will win 
all Hindoo hearts for ever if his Majesty prohibits cow-killing to 
celebrate his crowning in India. All Hindoo India will fall 
prostrate at the Sovereign’s feet and pledge to him their undying 
loyalty. From one end of that vast country to the other, 
the shout of ‘ Jai Sircar Ki Jai !’ will rend the dome of Heaven 
and usher in a new era of British rule in India ; a new atmosphere 
of political and moral serenity will fill the consciousness of the 
rulers and the ruled alike. By one single stroke of kindness and 
gracious conciliation the King might conquer the inmost conscience 
of the oldest and the most cultured nation on the earth. All 
unrest would be gone in the twinkling of an eye, and what cannon 
and repressive laws, and a vast army can never do would be accom- 
plished by the utterance of the three words—‘ Cow-killing is 
prohibited.’ 

The Moghul Emperor, Akbar the Great, won the Hindoos over 
by prohibiting this cow-killing, so our Mahomedan fellow-citizens 
could not grumble at the British Emperor’s command. The 
higher classes of Mohamedans do not eat the cow’s flesh; only 
the masses eat it in cities and towns. They will by-and-by get 
used to the goat’s flesh which the majority of them use. If the 
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British soldiers cannot do without beef, they can have canned 
meat imported from abroad. This gracious act of the King would 
infuse a new spirit, a kindly spirit, into British officials, and a 
new régime of kindly feeling would follow in its wake. Kingdoms, 
like human life, are unstable, but so long as the British Kingdom 
sustains itself in that hoary land of wisdom and religion, in that 
cradle of civilisation, this act would be engraven on the tablet of 
the people’s heart and transmitted to future generations as a 
sanctified memory. 
(SwAmi BabA) PREMANAND BHARATI. 











THE SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY OF 
BIRD FLIGHT 


THE Science of Aerial Locomotion has at length become a subject 
which is no longer considered outside the realms of practical 
mechanics. The world has now seen machines heavier than air 
rise into the air and travel through the air, supported by the 
air, apparently as the birds. How or why this is possible the 
world scarcely asks; and yet it is nevertheless a very interesting 
fact, and one well worthy of study. 

The writer began to study bird flight early in the year 1883, 
some twenty-eight years ago; and has always maintained that 
man would one day conquer the air with machines heavier than 
the air. 

It must not be forgotten that mechanical locomotion on land 
has only been achieved within the last hundred years, while 
mechanical locomotion in water came still later; and yet since 
the world began we have had natural locomotion, not only on 
land and in water, but also in the air. 

With the steam engine already in existence, we bungled upon 
mechanical locomotion on land without it being necessary for us 
to study the natural principles underlying the act of progression ; 
and there are few people even nowadays who can (if you ask them 
off-hand) define the theory of progression on land. 

We bungled into mechanical locomotion in water without stop- 
ping to think how progression is attained ; we know it is attained, 
and that suffices for the greater number. We have now bungled 
upon mechanical locomotion in the air, with machines heavier 
than air, without any apparent knowledge of why the air supports 
us ; we know that if we do certain things the air will support us, 
and many are satisfied to let it go at that. 

The object of this paper is to éxplain in simple language (as 
far as the writer’s knowledge goes) the main principles of natural 
progression on land, in water, and more especially in air; and to 
expound certain rules which must necessarily be followed when 
we attempt to achievé Nature’s results by mechanical devices. 
We already comply with the natural rules as regards locomotion 
on land and in water, as will be explained below; but it would 
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seem that we do not as yet correctly comply with the rules neces- 
sary for satisfactory progression in air, although undoubtedly a 
great measure of success has already been attained with the 
aeroplane. 


THE GENERAL LAW OF MECHANICAL versus NATURAL PROGRESSION 


Action in nature is invariably intermittent or reciprocal ; there 
is no rotary motion employed by flesh, fish, or fowl. 

When we desire to imitate by mechanical means the method 
of progression of animals on land, we employ a rotary substitute 
(the wheel or rotary leg) for the reciprocal action of the natural 
legs. When we desire to imitate by mechanical means the 
method of progression of fish in water, we employ a rotary sub- 
stitute (the propeller or rotary tail) for the intermittent action of 
the tail of a fish. 

It is only reasonable, therefore, to infer that, if we desire to 
imitate by mechanical means the method of progression of birds 
in the air, we must employ rotary substitutes (rotary wings) for 
the flapping wings of the bird. 

To do this, however, it is necessary to ascertain what is the 
action, and what is the result of the action, of the flapping of the 
bird’s wings; and then comes the mechanic and the inventor ‘to 
discover and determine how the result obtained by the flapping 
wings can be reproduced by means of mechanical rotary 
substitutes. 

On land it is comparatively easy to cause a wheel to rotate 
by mechanical force and thus progress, even without any know- 
ledge of the principle of progression ; and still easier in water to 
design a rotary paddle or screw to propel, and thus by action and 
reaction obtain progression. 

The principles of progression on land and water have, so to 
speak, been lost in the knowledge of certain methods by which 
that progression can in practice be obtained. Man, however, has 
not been in the habit. of using the air as the birds use it, and if 
he wishes to do by mechanical methods what the birds do naturally 
he must learn the main principles of progression in air, and not 
straightaway form the conclusion that he has obtained real flight, 
simply because with the aeroplane he finds the air up to a certain 
point amenable to the same conditions as water. One can calcu- 
late the speed to be obtained by a vessel in water by action and 
reaction, one can also by a similar method calculate the speed of 
@ motor-plane in the air ; but where does action and reaction come 
in in the case of the albatross, with apparently immovable wings, 
gliding for days and nights supported by the air, a fluid which 
we cannot even see? We must learn the laws of the air, and not 
expect complete success if we only deal with the air as if it were 
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water; we must ascertain the method birds use in dealing with 
the air, and then devise a rotary substitute for the flapping action 
of the wings of the bird; we must also design the structure so 
that it shall be capable of passive flight, by dealing with the air 
as it is dealt with by the albatross when soaring. It must not 
be imagined that the writer wishes in any way to belittle the 
aeroplane ; on the contrary, the aeroplane has done a noble work— 
it has demonstrated to mankind the fact that man by mechanical 
means can traverse the air with machines heavier than air—but 
the aeroplane is only the beginning of aerial locomotion. 

In spite of the fact that the aeroplane is not designed to act 
in accordance with the laws of bird flight, still were those laws 
thoroughly understood by the engineers who have designed these 
machines they would be capable of producing vast improvements, 
even if they were still to persist in adhering to the main principles 
upon which these machines now act, viz. propulsion by means of 
screw propellers, as mechanical vessels are propelled in water. 

For true mechanical progression in air in accordance with the 
natural laws which govern bird flight we must have a rotary sub- 
stitute to take the place of and do the same work as the flapping 
wings of the bird. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSION ON LAND 


Few people trouble to think out for themselves the reason 
why they stand, walk, or run, much less do they endeavour to 
study why a wheel-barrow, a bicycle, a motor-car, or a railway 
train is capable of being made to progress on land. It is done, that 
is all the world cares ; asa matter of fact, the principle of progres- 
sion on land is identical with that of progression in air, and both 
are quite different from that of progression in water. 

The act of standing is the result of two forces in direct opposi- 
tion to each other : one being the absolutely vertical downward pull 
of gravity due to the weight of the body, the other being an equal 
vertical upward thrust exerted by the legs, the result producing 
equilibrium. If the legs are not able to give an upward thrust 
equal to the weight of the body, the body will collapse towards the 
ground. or progression, the muscular action is used, not to 
thrust the body in the direction of motion, but so to alter the 
direction of the upward thrust of the legs that an angle is formed 
by the two opposing forces : the resultant force thus created pro- 
duces progression. If the two opposing forces are equal, the 
resultant motion given is in a direction exactly one half the angle 
formed by the directions of the two opposing forces. We know 
that the downward pull of gravity is always vertical : consequently 
the resultant motion given by two equal opposing forces (one of 
which is gravity and the other is acting upwards in advance of the 
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vertical) must be in a direction below the horizontal. In walking 
or running, then, it is necessary, in order to obtain a horizontal 
resultant, that the upward force exerted shall be in excess of the 
downward pull of gravity. 

The muscles are also used to give that extra upward force, 
and in progressing upstairs or uphill, or when jumping, that force 
has to. be considerably increased : but in no case are the muscles 
used to exert a force in direct opposition to the direction of the 
motion of the body, as is the case when propelling in water. 

The amount of upward force to be exerted can easily be 
calculated, and is the same for progression on land as in the air. 
A table of these calculations will be given under the head of 
Progression in Air. It must be noted that, to secure efficient 
progression on land, a practically immovable point, from which to 
alter the angle of the upward force, is desirable. If the feet are on 
ice, the motor-car wheel in sand or mud, or the locomotive wheels 
on greased rails, the efficiency of the resultant force giving forward 
motion is reduced by the amount of slip. Asa rule on land the 
amount of slip is practically nil. This (although it may seem 
absurd to many readers) is equally true in the air: the amount of 
slip in the line of motion is practically nil. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSION IN WATER 


Progression in water is a totally different matter from progres- 
sion on land or in air ; a vessel does not rest on the surface of the 
water as animals and vehicles rest on land, nor is it supported by 
the water as a bird is supported by the air. A duck, a fish, an 
animal, or properly constructed vessel sinks in the water until it 
displaces a body of water equal to its weight (fish totally immersed 
rise or descend by the action of their fins). In this state of 
flotation, whether partially or totally immersed, progression is 
obtained by propulsion—i.e. an attempt is made to push the water 
in a direction opposite to that in which it is desired to progress. 
The motion is due to the force exerted by the thrust of the propeller 
being greater than the resistance of the water to the vessel pro- 
pelled. The speed increases with the accumulated momentum ; 
but it is limited to the point where the propeller can no longer 
exert the greater thrust. For mechanical progression a rotary 
motion is employed to create the thrust which in nature is accom- 
plished by an intermittent effort. The case is very similar in 
the air as far as the propelling of aeroplanes in the direction of 
motion is concerned ; but whereas in water the body or vessel is 
capable of floating when at rest, the aeroplane cannot in that 
sense be said to float in the air—it must be travelling through 
the air to obtain the support of the air. 
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air upon the principle of propulsion in water, which constitutes 
the aeroplane or motor-plane of to-day. 

The real flying-machine, although it must necessarily for safety 
have these fixed or soaring wings, should progress in the air on 
the principles of bird flight, its rotary wings doing the same work 
as the flapping wings of the bird: it should not use a rotary 
propeller to do the same work as the tail of a fish in the water. 
What, then, is the work done by the flapping wings of the bird? 
Simply to exert an upward thrust in opposition to the downward 
vertical pull of gravity at an angle in advance of the vertical to 
produce forward motion, and in rear of the vertical if it is desired 
to retard that forward motion. 

The whole principle is easily reduced to a mathematical cal- 
culation as follows : 

In the diagram on the next page let the line a A A represent the 
ground, the point B the centre of gravity of a birdor machine. The 
point B may be on the ground, a foot off the ground, or a mile off 
the ground; it is placed in the diagram away from the ground 
simply for the purpose of illustration. Let the weight of the bird 
or machine, at the point B, equal 1000 units (oz., lb., or cwt.). 
There is then a constant and absolutely vertical downward pull of 
gravity equal to 1000 units acting on point B in the direction of B A. 
If, then, a force equal to 1000 units is exerted on point B in an abso- 
lutely vertical upward direction B c, the bird or machine, B, will 
remain where itis. If, however, this upward force is in a direction 
other than vertical, say B D, an angle is formed by the two equal 
forces and thereby a resultant force is created which must neces- 
sarily act along the line B E bisecting the angle formed by the two 
equal forces BA and BD. Presuming, then, the force exerted on 
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al How does a bird fly? It will generally be admitted that a 
he bird does not propel itself through the air with its tail as a fish 

does in the water. As a matter of fact, the principle of pro- 
e, gression by air is very simple: it is the same as that of natural 
e progression on land. The force giving the forward motion is the 
28 resultant of two forces, one being the constant and absolutely 
e vertical pull of gravity due to the weight of the animal, bird, or 

machine, the other being the upward thrust in advance of the 
e vertical to obtain forward motion, and in rear of the vertical when 
‘. it is desired to retard that forward motion. This upward thrust is 
f exerted by the animal with its legs, by the birds with their wings, 
t and by machinery with rotary wings, aided, in the case of the 
flying-machine, by the stationary or fixed wings corresponding 
i to the bird’s outspread wings in soaring flight. It is really an 
; imitation of these fixed or outspread wings, propelled through the 
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B in; the direction of B D is less than 1000, the resultant must 
necessarily be in a direction below the half-angle formed by two 
equal opposing forces: and, on the contrary, should the force 


oe 


A A 
exerted on B in the direction B D be greater than 1000, the 
resultant must be in a direction above the half-angle. 

Now as the resultant of two equal opposing forces is in a 
direction of exactly half the angle formed by the two forces, and 
the downward force of gravity is always vertical, it follows that 
to obtain a resultant in a horizontal direction or above the horizon- 
tal, the force exerted in the upward direction must exceed the 
downward pull of gravity. How much extra force will be required? 
The answer is obtained by calculating the parallelogram of forces ; 
and it will be found that to obtain a resultant of 17.6 in a direction 
of 5° above the horizontal (a convenient angle for practical flight) 
only an extra force of about 1.7 per 1000 of weight is required to 
be exerted in an upward direction 1° in advance of the vertical. 


The Constant Vertical Pull of Gravity being 1000. 





Upward Thrusts Required to give Amount of Resultant Thrusts 
Angle out of Resultants Obtained 
the Vertical 





of Upward j 
Thrust deg. above |10 deg. above} 51 .:2ontal | 5.leg. above |10 deg. above 


i] 
Horizontal | 'y orizontal | Horizontal Horizontal | Horizontal 


1000.2 1001.7 1003.3 17.4 | 17.6 
1000.6 1003.7 1006.9 34.9 | 35.2 
| 


1001.4 1005.9 1010.7 52.4 52.8 


1003.3 1011.6 1019.6 87.5 88.5 





1002.3 1008.6 1014.9 69.9 | 70.6 





The above table gives the various amounts of upward forces 
_ required at different angles to obtain resultants desired in a 
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horizontal direction and at angles of 5° and 10° above the 
horizontal, taking 1000 as the constant vertical pull of gravity. 

From this table (which any mathematician can verify) it is 
easy to calculate the force of upward thrust required for a body 
of given weight to walk, run, or fly. 

How, then, are we to obtain this upward thrust in the air? 
The air, unlike the ground, has no visible solidity upon which to 
obtain a fulcrum. It is easy enough to appreciate that the legs 
of animals have solid substance upon which to obtain resistance. 
Wecan see that substance. It is, however, more difficult for those 
who have not fully studied the air as an element, to appreciate 
how a bird is capable of finding with its wings as firm a resistance 
on the air as an animal on land does with its feet. Few think 
of the solidity of air when it is compressed : and yet most people 
are fully aware of the strength and solidity of an air-cushion when 
the air cannot escape. The power of the air is enormous; we 
know the force of the wind when we try to walk against it, but 
we cannot tell ‘ whence it cometh or whither it goeth.’ By study, 
however, we can find a way of harnessing the power contained 
in the air as a bird is able to do; and it is not a difficult matter 
to design machinery capable of harnessing the air upon the same 
principle as that employed by the birds. What, then, is the 
method of extracting and utilising the great power which the air 
possesses? Having explained the method of progression by utilis- 
ing the force of gravity in opposition to an upward force, and 
knowing that gravity is a constant with which we are compelled 
to reckon, let us investigate how to deal with the air so as to 
obtain the opposing upward force required. 


THE ENERGY OF THE AIR AND How To UTILISE IT 


You can have a drop of water or other liquid, but you cannot 
have a drop of air. Every particle of water tends to cling to 
every other particle, whereas every particle of air tends to get as 
far away from every other particle as the surrounding particles 
will permit. 

The writer claims to have discovered many years ago the 
fundamental source of energy of which the bird is able to take 
advantage, viz. the expansive energy of the compressed air which 
exists all round the earth. 

Every particle of air has weight and is itself attracted towards 
the earth by gravity. Owing to ihe weight of the air above, the 
lower air becomes proportionately compressed ; at sea-level it is 
calculated to have a pressure of 15 lb. to the square inch under 
normal conditions. 

When a properly shaped curved plane is projected — the 
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air, an excess of pressure on the concave surface as compared with 
a reduction of pressure on the convex surface is produced, and 
the curved plane is forced to move out of the line of projection, 
the force giving effect more or less at right angles to the direction 
of projection. In the case of birds the direction of projection 
must therefore be more or less horizontal in order to obtain an 
approximately vertical upward thrust; which thrust, with the 
opposing vertical pull of gravity, creates the resultant force neces- 
sary to continue the projection. 

An aeroplane is not supported in the air by simple action and 
reaction, i.e. by pushing the air downwards to obtain support. 
An aeroplane is supported mainly by the accumulation of com- 
pressed air underneath : the faster it is projected through the air, 
the more is the air compressed and accumulated under it, and yet 
the movement impressed upon the air over which the curve is 
projected (produced by the compressed air endeavouring to escape 
downwards) decreases as the speed of projection increases, because 
this movement is distributed over a greater area. The disturbance 
of the air caused by present-day aeroplanes is due almost entirely 
to the rotation of the propeller. 

Enormous power is wasted in causing a propeller to rotate in 
the air simply to obtain an approximate thrust of 200 lb., for it 
is this thrust of 200 lb. (varying, of course, with the efficiency of 
the propeller) that projects the aeroplane through the air, and it 
is this projection of a curved plane which thus obtains the support 
of the air. It is not the 40 or 60 h.p. that lifts the machine, but 
the 200-lb. thrust obtained by using that power to rotate the 
propeller and give projection to the aerocurve. Is it not more 
reasonable, therefore, to devote the power to the direct projection 
of aerocurves through the air and thus obtain the upward thrust? 
This can be done in a very simple manner by projecting the aero- 
curves round and round by direct engine-power instead of straight 
ahead by means of propellers. 

If mathematicians and scientists would study the air on the 
basis of its expanding energy, instead of treating the air as water, 
much valuable information would soon be acquired. The active 
energy that is in the air is capable of exerting great force when 
properly dealt with. The passive resistance of water merely 
permits weight to float upon its surface. 


How Brraps Soar anD How MAcHINES ALSO May Soar 


Soaring is a question which has exercised the minds of a large 
number of keen observers, and given rise to much speculation. 
The writer ventures to assert that the theory put forward by him 
accounts for every description of soaring by birds of every variety. 
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Those who have observed soaring birds will admit that no bird 
soars straight from the ground. It must first obtain a certain 
initial air speed. Given, however, this air speed, which is main- 
tained by keeping the upward thrust in advance of the vertical, 
it acquires this upward thrust owing to the difference of pressure 
on the concave under-surface of the wings as against the pressure 
on the convex upper-surface, caused by the projection of these 
curved wings through the air. 

The soaring bird, by this difference of pressure, extracts from 
the existing expansive forces of the air sufficient energy to give 
an upward thrust so far in excess of the downward vertical pull of 
gravity that the resultant force necessary to maintain the initial 
air speed is in a direction above the horizontal, and this resultant 
force carries the bird forward and upwards. 

This to many may sound like perpetual motion. It is, how- 
ever, nothing of the sort. The great existing expansive power 
of the air is the source of the energy employed, and the birds are 
so formed as to be able to utilise that energy and know instinc- 
tively how to do it. Man may also by means of machinery take 
advantage of, and utilise, this great force which the air is capable 
of exerting. It has already been done by the aeroplane, but 
apparently without any definite knowledge of the principle. 

What is known generally is that an aerocurve projected through 
the air supports a weight. Apparently the impression is that in 
order to rise the aeroplane must be inclined upwards in the direc- 
tion of motion, and that the curve must be continually pushing 
the air down at a certain velocity. 

This is undoubtedly the case with the greater number of the 
present-day aeroplanes, but there are some so formed that they 
will rise at a greater angle than the angle of projection. In fact, 
some aeroplanes do a considerable amount of soaring when they 
attain air speed proportionate to their weight and curve. Were 
an aeroplane to be built with the proper curve, and with the resis- 
tance of the wire stays, landing chassis, etc., as far as possible 
eliminated, as also the drag of the propeller, and could it thus 
be projected into the air at its correct air speed, it should be able 
(if properly balanced) to keep the angle of upward thrust so far in 
advance of the vertical as to maintain its air speed and yet rise 
in the air. - 

In order to rise, this air speed must be sufficient to create an 
upward thrust so far in excess of the downward pull of gravity 
that the resultant force is in a direction above the horizontal, and 
it would thus soar like a bird. It is believed that this has actually 
been accomplished by Mr. Weiss with his model bird, on one or 
two occasions, for considerable distances ; but the variation of air 


currents is such that, of course, it is impracticable, for an entirely 
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automatic structure, to continue ad infinitum. There must be 
intelligence to provide for the regaining of speed or stability lost 
for the moment by the alteration of air currents. There is no 
reason, however, why man should not successfully construct a 
machine that will soar, provided it is of sufficient size to contain 
the intelligence necessary to combat irregular air currents. 
(Since writing this the Wright Brothers in America have practi- 
cally accomplished soaring.) 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that soaring can 
only be attained when sufficient initial air speed has been acquired. 
Thus any machine made by man must have means of attaining 
that initial air speed which the bird acquires by flapping or jumping 
off from a height. 

It would not be advisable for a machine carrying a number 
of passengers to attempt that latter method of obtaining air speed. 

It is true the Wright Brothers originally (in a most ingenious 
manner) obtained their initial air speed by being projected some- 
what after this fashion, but it is not practical for commercial 
aerial locomotion. To obtain initial air speed a rotary motion, 
giving the same result as the flapping motion of the bird’s wing, 
should be employed : in other words, rotary wings. The rotary 
wings should be designed so as to offer as little resistance as possible 
to the forward motion of the machine, their duty being simply to 
give the necessary upward thrust. 

Both the fixed and rotary wings should be so formed as to 
extract the greatest possible amount of expansive energy from the 
air in an upward direction. 

The ‘gyropter’ (a word registered by the writer), meaning 
” rotary wing, is not a propeller, nor can it be classed as a helicopter. 
Tt is not designed to screw itself through the air in the direction 
of its axis, or, by pushing the air downwards, to impart upward 
motion to the structure, as a screw propeller in water imparts a 
forward motion to a vessel by pushing the water backwards. The 
‘ gyropter’ is designed to obtain by a rotary motion the same 
upward thrust in opposition to the downward pull of gravity as 
the flapping wings, and the passive outspread wings of birds, 
obtain by the blades being projected through the air in such a 
manner as to extract and utilise the practically constant energy 
of the expansive force of the air. 

It is admitted by those who have carefully observed birds in 
flight, that the motion of the wings in flapping flight is not down- 
wards and backwards, as would be considered correct for forward 
propulsion, but that the flap is invariably downwards and 
forwards. 

The general but erroneous impression seems to be that by 
some marvellous flex of the wing the bird is propelled in the 
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direction of motion. This impression, of course, disappears in 
the case of soaring birds progressing without apparent motion of 
the wings. The forward motion of flapping wings is necessary, in 
order that the wing may cut the air rather than beat it as it moves 
downwards and forwards. Were it to move backwards on its 
downward stroke it would, so to speak, leave the under-pressure 
behind instead of meeting this under-pressure as the body moves 
forwards. 

The main principle of flapping flight is that, without the body 
of the bird having acquired the necessary air speed as in soaring, 
the wing by its forward motion creates sufficient air speed to cut 
the air, decreasing the pressure on the upper curved surface, and 
allowing the elasticity of the air below to come instantaneously 
into action and thus give the upward pressure. It is only by the 
projection of a curved surface in a direction to divide the air into 
convex and concave stream lines, that the expansive energy takes 
proper effect. In the case of the bird when soaring, it is only 
possible to acquire the projecting power as the resultant of the 
pull of gravity and the upward pressure created by the expanding 
air. Therefore, the bird must direct the projection so that the 
pressure at right angles is in an upward direction, just sufficiently 
out of the vertical to form an angle with the absolutely vertical 
pull of gravity, such as will give the resultant force necessary with 
the momentum, or already acquired air speed, to continue and 
maintain the speed of projection. The blades of the gyropter are 
not in the form of helices or screws; they are simply a series of 
curved planes, projected by the direct power of engines round and 
round instead of straight ahead, throwing off the pressure from 
above, and allowing the air below to exert its expanding force, and 
thus extracting from the air its energy in the direction of the axis 
of the gyropter. 

Each blade, in fact, acts like the wing of an albatross : only 
the force which projects it round and round is direct engine-power. 
It is by inclining the axes of both gyropters away from the 
vertical that motion is imparted to the entire structure of the 
rotary-wing flying-machine. 

GrorcE L. O. Davipson. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES AND A 
NATIONAL ARMY 


At a time when the workers of other countries are crying out against 
the evils of conscription, a persistent attempt is being made to introduce 
it into this country in the form of compulsory military training. It is 
because this agitation is backed by a large array of influential men and 
women of the rich classes and lavishly supplied with money that we think 
it desirable to warn the working classes of this well-organised conspiracy 
against their liberties. . . . 

We regard compulsion in any form as bad. Home defence does not 
need it... . 

Trade Unionists, co-operators, and other organised workmen have been 
untouched by this mischievous propaganda of militarism. They stand 
resolutely by the voluntary system as the only one which the workers will 
tolerate. ... 

We urge upon all classes the importance of a strenuous resistance to the 
demands which are made for compulsory military training by Lord Roberts 
and the National Service League, of which he is the head. We are con- 
vinced that we speak for the vast majority of wage-earners in thus offering 
to those demands our determined opposition. 


SucH are the words of a manifesto issued last year by the Inter- 
national Arbitration League and signed by all the members of 
the Labour party and by nearly 1000 Labour representatives. It 
is our task to consider how far the objections of the working 
classes to compulsory service for home defence are founded upon 
reason, whether those objections are generally or only very 
partially held among the wage-earners, and whether the Inter- 
national Arbitration League have any justification for claiming 
to speak for the ‘vast majority’ of the workers; for since 
universal compulsory training for home defence can admittedly 
only be introduced by the consent of the people, the determined 
opposition to it of a large section of the community must put off 
indefinitely the adoption of any military reform which would be 
founded upon this principle. 

In the first place, it must be noted that the Labour members 
and delegates can only claim to represent the forces of organised 
labour—tiat is to say, of a sum-total of some two-and-a-half out 
vf fifteen millions of workers; in other words, one-sixth only of 
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the labouring population is enrolled in trades unions and in kindred 
associations and makes its voice heard both in Parliament and in 
the country, while the remaining five-sixths are unorganised and 
inarticulate, and, it is to be feared, indifferent to the burning 
questions of the day, except where their own immediate interests 
are concerned. Now, organised labour and Socialism are practically 
one, for the line between them is so narrow and so lightly drawn as 
to be almost invisible ; and it is well known that the Labour leaders 
in the House of Commons, who represent organised labour, have 
accepted the Socialist programme. It is true that the more 
moderate leaders of labour, and many of the rank and file 
of the working-men, accept as their economic creed Arnold 
Toynbee’s definition of Socialism, as a belief in liberty, justice, 
and self-help, with aid from the State as representing the whole 
nation in cases where the people cannot help themselves, as 
favouring, not paternal but fraternal government, and as accept- 
ing the principle of property and repudiating confiscation and 
violence. Still, the party as a whole undoubtedly follow Marx 
in advocating the entire emancipation of labour from the control 
of capital, and in claiming ‘ for labour the full product of labour.’ 
Let us see what are the views of the Socialist leaders on the 
subject of a national army. 

At the annual conference of the Social Democrats, a resolution 
to resist armaments, and practically to disarm, was defeated at 
the instance of the executive voiced by Mr. Harry Quelch in favour 
of a declaration that war can best be avoided by maintaining a 
strong Navy, and by organising our Army as a national citizen 
force. Mr. Hyndman, too, has recently written to the Press 
advocating a universal citizen army for home defence, such army 
not to be liable to military law except in time of war, and to have 
the power of electing its own officers. 

Now, thoroughly to understand the bearing of these utter- 
ances, the pages of the Socialistic organs—Justice, The 
Clarion, the Social Democrat, etc.—must be studied, when it 
will be abundantly clear that the Socialist party, which has cap- 
tured the organised labour vote and holds the so-called Labour 
members in thrall, hates all regular professional armies because 
their officers come from the propertied class, and discipline will 
cause the men to range themselves behind those officers on the 
side of law and order. So, too,-and for similar reasons, does it 
oppose Lord Haldane’s Territorial Army. ‘A more reactionary 
militarist (in the worst sense), and anti-democratic system than 
that to which the present War Minister has had the effrontery 
to apply our term of the ‘‘ Armed Nation,’ could hardly be 
devised.’ And Mr. Keir Hardie, in condemning the Territorial 


1 Social Democrat, October 1907. 
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Army scheme at a conference of the Independent Labour party 
in 1907, said that such a so-called citizen army was 


as great a menace to an industrial population as a professional army, 
and if officered by the rich it would, though recruited from the people, be 
taught to regard the flag as holy, and would shoot down strikers and 
Socialists as freely as the most exclusive professional army in the world. 


Indeed, Mr. Keir Hardie, whether more honest or less of an 
opportunist than his comrades, has declared himself against all 
armaments and preparations for war. At Hanley, in October 
1910, he said he was ‘ present to speak not only against war, 
but against militarism, including home defence.’ And at 
Glasgow, in April 1911, he further declared that he 


hoped Glasgow would return the five Labour candidates to fight against 
the foul militarism that was creeping into our schools in the form of Boy 
Scouts and brigades, flag-waving, and rifle ranges. While the children 
were taught the commandment ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ they were expected to 
put this precept into practice by learning how best to kill their brethren 
in foreign lands. 


The great majority of Socialists, however, do not appear to 
share Mr. Keir Hardie’s views as to the possibility of avoiding 
war, and they look to a national citizen army on a socialistic 
basis as a means towards the fulfilment of their dreams of reform. 
As to the possible value of such an army we shall refer later. 
That their enmity to our present military system, Regular and 
Territorial, and also to the adoption of national training on the 
Swiss system, or as proposed by the National Service League, 
is based upon considerations of how such a force would be con- 
trolled, was clearly shown by the action of the delegates who 
accompanied the committee of inquiry which the National Service 
League sent to Switzerland in 1907; these men opposed all the 
proposals of the League when they learnt that the Swiss National 
Army would certainly support the Government in the event of 
serious industrial disorder. It would, however, appear that most 
Socialists are not blind to the German menace, or to the chances 
of war generally. Mr. Blatchford’s articles on the subject are 
too well known to need recapitulation; and Mr. Harry Quelch, 
in his book Social Democracy and the Armed Nation, writes : 


Militarism is an evil against which we have to fight with all the means 
in our power, but to talk of universal disarmament at the present stage is 
mere Utopianism, a crying of peace when there is no peace, and when 
existing antagonisms make peace impossible. We have first to eradicate 
the causes of conflict. To-day the unarmed nation offers itself as a 
temptation and a prey to some mighty brigand Power. War is the last 
argument of kings and all governments rest on force. So long as that is 
the case it is only the people which is armed that can maintain its freedom. 
An unarmed nation cannot be free. 
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If we pass from the consideration of the public utterances of 
the Labour and Socialist leaders, and inquire why a section of the 
general community of wage-earners are opposed to the programme 
of the National Service League, we shall find that this hostility is 
based upon four considerations, which must be treated separately. 
These are :— 


1. The Waste of War. 
2. The Improbability of War. 
38. The Wickedness of War. 
4. The Uselessness of War. 


1. That war is wasteful as a general proposition cannot be 
controverted, though there is something to be said in favour of 
expenditure upon armaments, if it be true that over eighty per 
cent. of the sum allotted for the building and fitting out of a 
warship is spent in wages. The news that a battleship was to 
be constructed in a Thames yard would now come as a message of 
hope and promise of prosperity to hundreds of homes in the south- 
eastern districts of London, and it may fairly be argued that 
expenditure on such a shipis not more wasted than if devoted to the 
making of, say, 1000 motor-cars ; both works involve the circula- 
tion of money and are good for trade and employment, especially 
the ship, as the money is spent at home, whereas half the motor- 
cars would probably come from France. But after all, the practical 
question is, Can wars be stopped because they are considered 
economically wasteful? Mr. Keir Hardie and a certain following 
say yes, and they look to combination among the workers of all 
countries to effect their purpose. ‘I am one of those who believe 
in the general strike as a means of stopping war.’* This has 
long been a dream of the Socialists, and its principle was enun- 
ciated at the International Congress held at Brussels in 1868, when 
a resolution was passed denouncing war and calling upon all 
workers to resist it by a general strike. So, too, in October 1907, 
do we find The Socialist adopting Hervé’s advice: ‘In case 
of mobilisation the proletariat should respond to the call to 
arms by an insurrection against their rulers to establish the 
Socialist or Communist régime. Rebellion sooner than war.’ 
But that the fulfilment of this programme is only a dream at 
present is recognised by the more practical members of the party, 
who know that the Socialist working-men of Germany in 1875 
accepted universal military duty as one of the planks of their plat- 
form, and have more than once since that date stated plainly 
that they would obey their country’s call if summoned to fight 
in her behalf. Indeed, the common-sense attitude of the German 
Socialists is shown by the wording of an article in Vorwérts 
* Conference at Leicester, February 1911. 
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of March 1907, quoted by Mr. Ellis Barker in his British 
Socialism : 

The conception that war is only a product of human unreason is on the 
same level as the idea that revolutions are only mental aberrations of the 


masses. War is rooted in the opposing interests of the nations, as are 
revolutions in the opposing interests of the classes. 


The majority of our British Socialists also recognise the fact 
that Hervé’s extreme doctrines find but small acceptance in these 
islands, and that, however wasteful and regrettable the average 
working-man may deem war to be, he is quite willing to fight 
if threatened by invasion. 

2. Belief in the improbability of war is a potent factor in the 
reluctance of our people to accept national service, and it is a 
belief very hard to combat, because it is held by the great masses 
who decline to study the subject, and are content to live their lives 
immersed in cares of family or business, or it may be in pleasure, 
hoping that no great crisis will occur in their time, trusting to 
Providence or luck, and indifferent to the logic of facts, or to 
probabilities based upon historical parallels. It is in combating 
this widespread indifferentism, and in dispelling the mists of ignor- 
ance, that the widest field is open to all lovers of their country 
who believe in the reality of the danger with which she is 
threatened. Our working classes are quick to appreciate argu- 
ment, and are quite willing to be convinced when the causes which 
have led to wars in the past, and which may lead to them in the 
future, are explained. The great difficulty is to get them away 
from their own immediate concerns and to cause them to think, 
and this can only be done by voluntary effort throughout the 
kingdom, especially as regards village meetings and discussions 
in working-men’s clubs, which can generally be arranged. We 
know that Herr Bernstein and other leading German Socialists 
still regard war as possible, and acknowledge that in this event 
their first duty is to their country.* And the same view is held 
by the saner leaders of Socialistic thought in England. ‘So long 
as even one Great Power maintains the present form of military 
organisation, so long as war is possible, so long will it be neces- 
sary that forms of military organisation exist in all countries. 
We dare not preach peace where we know there can be no peace.”* 

3. As to the wickedness of war we need say little; what we 
have to deal with here is the practical question apart from other 
considerations. There are afew people in these isles who hold the 
extreme Christian doctrine of suffering all things and of refusing 
to resort to force under any circumstances—and if they are pre- 
pared in private life to be smitten upon both cheeks, to give 


* British Socialiem, p. 181, * Forward, May 1907. 
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up Cloak as well as coat, and even to allow their wives and 
daughters to be assaulted without lifting a hand in their defence, 
they must be allowed to act up to their convictions in public and 
national matters as well; fortunately they are few in numbers, 
and of little importance. 

4. The uselessness of war brings us to a belief which is held 
by a considerable number of the working classes, and for which 
the Socialists are striving to obtain general acceptance. It is 
founded on the statement (utterly unsupported by proof though 
it be) that 13,000,000 of our people live in utter wretchedness, on 
the verge of destitution, and have nothing to gain by war; that 
wars, in fact, are waged solely in the interests of the propertied 
classes. It is, perhaps, a little hard on supporters of the National 
Service League that, besides securing the acceptance of their pro- 
posals for military reform, they should have to combat Socialism 
as well; but if this is ‘the white man’s burden,’ it must be borne 
as best it may. A writer has lately tried to drive home this 
argument as to the futility of war, by showing that toruin England 
would also ruin Germany, owing to the interdependence of 
European finance, and that in the end the wealth of a country 
depends upon the workers: who would still remain after a wave of 
successful invasion had passed by; he further attempts to prove 
that Germany would not benefit by absorbing Belgium, Holland, 
and the North-Eastern departments of France; but he has to 
arrive at the lame conclusion that, until all nations adopt his views, 
all must remained armed, unless in the fortunate position of Small 
Powers, whose existence is guaranteed by treaty and secured by 
@ more potent force, the jealousy of the Great Powers.° It is much 
to be desired that some of our workers whose minds are being 
perverted by Socialists could read and appreciate the sufferings 
of the inhabitants of the French provinces in German occupation 

.during 1870-71; they would learn that money was only paid for 
articles regularly requisitioned, and that no indemnification could 
be or was given in respect of nine-tenths of the damage done : 
fields trampled, crops destroyed, houses burnt or prepared for 
defence, no cultivation possible, property plundered where the 
owners fied from the scene of hostilities; they would hear of 
peasants having been hung or shot for aiding francs-tireurs in 
irregular acts of war; and they would learn something of the 
burden of taxation necessary to pay off the war contribution levied 
on a defeated enemy. If they had any imagination, too, they 
might be able to realise that invasion of England would bring 
with it far more misery than France experienced in 1870, because 
the inhabitants of our occupied counties would undoubtedly starve ; 
the enemy would not feed them, and obviously we could not run 
* The Great Illusion, by Norman Angell. 
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provision trains from Bristol or Liverpool to Ashford and Ton- 
bridge if all Kent-were in hostile occupation. Moreover, we live 
by our manufactures rather than by agriculture, and war would 
dislocate all trade, interrupt the steady inflow of raw material, 
and, owing to the rise in prices, would cause numbers of factories 
to shut down, thus largely increasing unemployment and want. 
Indeed, it is difficult to paint in too lurid colours the evils which 
invasion would bring upon our country, and the suffering which 
would be inflicted upon the poorest classes. 

And, of course, the matter can be argued from another side. 
Is it true that our poor have nothing to fight for? Look at the 
men around us occupying prominent positions to-day, who have 
risen to affluence from the ranks of labour, and consider how many 
more have begun ascending the ladder of prosperity. Indeed, it 
can be said without exaggeration that every worker is a potential 
capitalist. And for those who do not rise, are they so utterly 
neglected and so miserable that they not only have no pride in 
their country but do not care how or by whom they are governed? 
This can only be true of the people known as the submerged or 
unemployable ; they, indeed, have nothing but private charity or 
State relief as their ultimate hope ; but the great mass of workers 
are alive to the benefits of the rule under which they live, and 
have a margin for their amusements ; they know, moreover, that 
the State is not indifferent to their welfare, and they are hardly 
likely to be misled to any great extent by fallacies preached in 
the interests of Socialism. 

We have seen how Socialists as a whole are not averse to 
the idea of a nation in arms, provided that military law is non- 
existent, and that the officers do not come from the propertied 
class, and are elected by the men. Now, the argument used to 
induce the working classes to accept compulsory service on this 
basis only is that our Regular and Territorial Forces, as at present 
organised, are weapons in the hands of the capitalists, and could 
be used to oppress labour and to put down anything in the nature 
of a general strike; and this in spite of Lord Haldane having 
explained that the Territorials cannot be called out as such in 
aid of the civil power, but only as individuals, just as all men, 
whether in military service or not, can be summoned to help to 
maintain law and order in case of emergency. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the Socialists aim at securing a force with which 
to carry out a revolution, knowing full well that interference with 
labour disputes conducted in an orderly and legal manner is 
outside the sphere both of the Territorial Army and of the 
National Army as proposed by the National Service League. Let 
us now try to see what possible military value could be claimed 
by a force such as would be acceptable to the Socialists. 
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Nothing can be more certain in the opinion of all who have 
studied the art of modern war that, in view of the wide extensions 
now practised on the battlefield and the often necessary removal 
of the men from the immediate control of their officers, rigid 
discipline and thorough training are more necessary now than ever 
they were before. The soldier must feel that he is part of the 
military machine, acting and maybe sacrificing himself for the 
general good, and an army cannot hope for success unless prompt 
and complete obedience is rendered to superior authority through 
every grade of the hierarchy of war. And unless military law is 
enforced whenever a national army is embodied there can be no 
such obedience and discipline, for the power of punishment, like 
the power of reward, is one of the chief weapons which an officer 
should possess. And even more fatal to discipline and military 
efficiency than this matter of military law is the Socialist pro- 
posal that a national army should elect its own officers. Under 
this system popular men or those with money to spend are 
elected, and not those best qualified to lead in war ; for how remote 
war seems, and how often do we find peace considerations out- 
weighing what would obviously be best on active service! This 
popular election of officers was practised by the Boers, but was 
given up soon after their last war began.* Napoleon stopped the 
same custom as soon as he raised himself to power; and it was 
given up by the Northern States of America during the Civil War. 
It was abolished, too, in New Zealand under the provisions of the 
Defence Act of 1910. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
our working classes that if, as very many of them do, they desire 
a national army which would keep them safe from invasion, they 
should spare no efforts and grudge no sacrifices in order to possess 
a well-trained corps of officers, without which their military 
efficiency would be slight indeed. 

The most promiscuous murderer in the world is the ignorant military 
officer ; the dead are hecatombs of his ignorance; the survivors melancholy 
spectres of his incompetence.’ 

An ignorant officer is a murderer; all brave men confide in the know- 
ledge that he pretends to possess, and when the death trial comes their 
generous blood flows in vain. Merciful God! how can an ignorant man 


charge himself with so much bloodshed? I have studied war long, earnestly, 
and deeply, yet I tremble at my own deficiencies.*® 


The attempt to organise an army with too great a regard 
to popular opinion is generally doomed to failure. Marshal Niel’s 
proposals for the reconstruction of the Garde Mobile in 1867 were 
mutilated by the French Chamber. Niel wanted fifteen days’ 
drill a year ; the Government ruled that the men must sleep every 


* Nation in Arms, July 1909. * Valour of Ignorance, Homer Lea. 
* Sir Charles Napier. 
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night in their homes, thus making real training impossible, especi- 
ally in country districts. And the committee appointed to report 
on the Marshal’s scheme used these words, the English echo of 
which can still be heard in discussions on national service : ‘ La 
jeunesse de France sera toujours préte & marcher au jour de danger 
et alors ses instincts guerriers se révéleront dans tout leur élan.’ 
It is true that our Territorial Army is far in advance of the Garde 
Nationale Mobile of 1870 as regards both training and organisa- 
tion, but the fact remains now, as then, that you cannot impro- 
vise an army, and that all preparation for war must precede the 
outbreak of hostilities. That Garde Mobile, as recorded by 
Thiriaux, failed lamentably on many occasions. We read that two 
battalions abandoned Fort Mont Valérien on the 20th of Septem- 
ber 1870 and returned to Paris ; that at Le Bourget two battalions 
had not half their numbers, the remaining officers and men 
having left the ranks and returned to Paris, while one company 
had only eleven men present ; and that in March 1871 ten out of 
eighteen battalions were in a state of mutiny. It is easy to 
multiply proofs of the dangerous inefficiency of hastily raised 
and partially trained troops. The history of the reconstituted 
armies of the French Revolution in 1791-2-3 abound with cases 
of disgraceful panics, desertion, and wholesale plundering, as set 
forth by Beurnonville and in the correspondence of General 
Schauenburg. So also we can read in the pages of Henderson’s 
Life of Stonewall Jackson, and in the Life of William 
Howard Russell, how the volunteer army of the Northern 
States of America dissolved in panic flight after the battle of Bull 
Run, an action in which the losses were by no means severe, and 
after which there was practically no pursuit. Time will, of 
course, witness the development of raw levies into seasoned 
soldiers, and this process was well shown in France at the end 
of the eighteenth century and in America during the Civil War; 
but it is precisely time which would be lacking in the event of an 
invasion of England. That struggle would be short, sharp, and 
decisive, and we should stand or fall by the fighting value of our 
military forces when the first hostile soldier set foot upon our 
shores. 

It is, in fact, abundantly clear that Mr. Hyndman and his 
friends fail altogether to understand the building up of the military 
edifice, and especially do they ignore the fact patent to every 
instructed soldier, that unless that house rests firmly and solidly 
on the foundation of discipline the labour of the mason will have 
been in vain. The Socialistic party must therefore face this 
dilemma : either the national army will be imperfectly disciplined, 
and will be so deficient in solidarity as to be useless against a 
trained Continental invader, or it will have acquired sufficient of 
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the attributes of the true soldierly spirit to cause it to render 
willing obedience to its chiefs and to the Government, whatever 
orders it may receive. 

As to the allegations contained in the manifesto quoted at the 
head of this paper, their falsity can be easily shown. In the first 
place, workers in other countries are not crying out against the 
evils of conscription, for conscription does not exist, and national 
armies are certainly regarded as necessary in all the countries of 
Western and Central Europe. There is no demand for the aboli- 
tion of universal military service in France and Germany, and we 
have abundant evidence that the Swiss regard their military 
system, which most nearly resembles that proposed for adoption in 
Great Britain, as popular, necessary, and not burdensome. 
Secondly, the suggestion that the scheme of the National Service 
League is a conspiracy against the working classes, promoted in 
the interest of the rich, is singularly unconvincing in view of the 
fact that it is a thoroughly democratic scheme, carrying with it 
service in the ranks for all, irrespective of class and wealth ; more- 
over, it has already been adopted by law in New Zealand and 
Australia, where Labour Governments are in power, and where 
it appears to be a popular measure only opposed by certain of the 
Socialists for reasons of theirown. In this connexion Mr. Fisher, 
the Premier of Australia, made some pregnant remarks at Kilmar- 
nock on the 18th of May. He told Mr. Keir Hardie and the 
miners assembled to welcome him that a strong defence policy was 
necessary for Australia, defence by a navy, and, in the last resort, 
defence by a national army, and that anyone who agreed with 
Mr. Hardie after studying the map was wanting in ‘ perspective 
judgment.’ We trust that this rebuke was taken in good part, 
and that Mr. Hardie and his friends found inspiration and en- 
lightenment in the pages of an atlas. And lastly, as regards the 
Labour Manifesto, we cannot believe that the voluntary system is 
the only one the workers will tolerate, when the unfairness of that 
system is pointed out to them, and when the fact is made apparent 
that under such a system they cannot hope for a national army 
of sufficient strength to safeguard them from invasion. 

The general conclusions at which we arrive are that the great 
mass of workers are not averse from the proposals of the National 
Service League, as is evident by the good reception given to 
speakers for that League by audiences of labouring-men, wherever 
opposition has not been engineered by militant Socialists; that 
a small minority oppose all war, and, therefore, all preparation 
for war; that the Labour members of Parliament are speaking 
with the voice of Socialism, that they only represent one-sixth 
of the forces of labour, and that in opposing universal national 
service they have no mandate even from that sixth; and that 
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the Socialist opposition is due to the belief that neither the Terri- 
torial Army nor a National Army as proposed by the National 
Service League would lend itself to purposes of revolution. 

It therefore follows that in putting this issue of national 
defence to the working classes, we must clearly show them that 
(1) war is possible, as shown by the teaching of history and the 
dictates of common sense, and the Socialist leaders admit this 
possibility ; (2) invasion is possible, for our sailors agree that the 
business of the Fleet is to seek out the enemy and to protect our 
interests and our commerce all over the world, and not to remain 
huddled in home waters to prevent invasion ; politicians agree that 
distant complications may well compel us to detach a powerful 
Fleet ; if this becomes necessary, the margin of strength at home 
over that of the German Fleet will be small or non-existent (Mr. 
McKenna tells us that early in 1914 we shall have thirty Dread- 
noughts to twenty-one German vessels of the same class) ; and the 
best soldiers, both of Germany and England, have expressed their 
opinion that invasion of these shores is possible unless our Fleet 
is in overpowering strength ; (3) our Expeditionary Force, which 
practically includes the whole of our Regular Army which is 
sufficiently trained, officered, and organised to take the field, 
is intended to be sent abroad if necessary, and its enforced absence 
would be most probably taken advantage of by an enemy con- 
templating invasion ; (4) our Territorial Army is quite inadequate 
to resist an invader, for these reasons : the force is, and is likely 
to remain, under strength ; it was more than 50,000 short on the 
1st of October 1911 ; it is largely immature, for at the same date it 
contained 32,000 lads of under nineteen, and another 40,000 under 
twenty, very many of whom could not stand the strain of a 
campaign; it is deficient in training, especially as regards 
musketry ; compulsory garrisons in Great Britain, and especially 
Ireland, would absorb so many men that it is very doubtful 
whether, in the absence abroad of the Expeditionary Force, 
100,000 men could be brought together for the defence of London ; 
such a number of second-class troops could not be expected to 
stop the march of 70,000 first-class soldiers of a Continental 
army; even such an apologist for Lord Haldane’s force as Sir 
Ian Hamilton admits that it should largely outnumber its 
antagonists if it is to hope for success ; and though 70,000 has been 
named as the smallest force likely to attempt invasion, and as 
the largest force which could possibly evade our Fleet, the argu- 
ments on this head are by no means conclusive, and many authori- 
ties expect invasion, if it comes at all, to be carried out by as many 
as 200,000 men, especially as the contingency of a temporary loss 
of sea-command should be considered. 

We believe that the great majority of the working classes would 
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accept the statement of the case as outlined in these pages; it 
is the duty of all who believe that the present state of our land 
forces will in the near future expose our country to the gravest 
danger, to assist in laying these issues before the people; the 
political power is in their hands, and it is for them to decide 
whether they will elect to drift on, trusting to Providence or luck, 
or whether, adopting the adage ‘ God helps those who help them- 
selves,’ they will take up the burden borne cheerfully by our 
Colonial sons and by other nations, and accept that principle of 
rendering personal military service to their country which has 
been one of the strongest forces in the evolution of nationality 
out of tribal chaos, and the hecessity for which has only been 
temporarily forgotten in the United Kingdom owing to the 


accident of our insular position. 
H. B. JEFFREYS. 
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IS M. MAEVTERLINCK CRITICALLY 
ESTIMATED? 


M. MavRice MagTER.inck is undoubtedly a great name. He is 
universally known, and thousands of men and women who think 
of him as a writer of genius revere him also as a sage and even a 
saint. Probably the immense majority of his readers will welcome 
the news that he has been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
as unquestioningly as if he were the only living man to provide 
moral guidance as well as high artistic pleasure for Lis generation. 
He is, of all our contemporaries, the one who, for causes we shall 
have to hint, has been the luckiest in evading critical examination ; 
and it seems, therefore, the more advisable to give him at this 
crowning point of his life all the attention which exceptional 
success invites, whether it be merited or not. 

In my opinion M. Maeterlinck is enormously overrated. It 
is not easy within the limits of an article to state in detail all the 
reasons I have for thinking so; a lecturer with two hours at his 
disposal and the possibility of quoting freely from the books would 
do it better than a writer; but it will not be difficult to indicate 
briefly those limitations of M. Maeterlinck of which I have little 
doubt that a great many reflective readers are more or less 
conscious. 

It is the privilege of those who write about morals and the 
conduct of life that their admirers seldom take the trouble or even 
feel the inclination to view their career and works critically. 
Who cares to know much about Emerson? Even those who feel 
the charm of the Imitation of Christ most keenly do not take as 
much interest in a discussion about the authorship of their 
favourite book as in a review of the Shakespeare-Bacon contro- 
versy. There are men—Balzac, Victor Hugo, Dickens, Tolstoi— 
with an output four times as considerable as that of M. Maeter- 
linck, about whose literary development the average reader is 
much clearer than about the latter’s. To most people M. Maeter- 
linck is only a respected name, or the author of books from which 
somebody they know declares he derives incredible comfort, or 
the writer to whom editors apply when they want an article on 
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Death. He is chiefly regarded as a philosopher. * Thése ‘whd ‘know 
him under that aspect seldom go any further. Whether he is 
young or old, French or Belgian, rich or poor, lucky or brave, 
how he started in life and literature—none of these questions 
concerns them very much. They like to hear that he is fond of 
bees, because the notion goes well with the idea we form of a 
wise man, and applies as well to the old man of Tarentum as to 
Sir John Lubbock; but when they are reminded that he has 
recently made a tremendous success with a play, they are puzzled 
and have to tell themselves that the play, as far as they know, 
is full of the deepest symbolism. If you were to tell them that at 
the age of twenty-seven M. Maeterlinck was an exclusively 
literary man, who sought his way, as the phrase goes, somewhat 
restlessly, in fiction, in light comedy, and in decadent verse—to- 
day perfectly impossible to wade through in the first volume he 
ever got printed, Serres Chaudes ; that his first great success was 
a drama, and that his first philosophical book, Le Trésor des 
Humbles, was dedicated to an actress, they would be decidedly 
startled, and would implore you to reconcile these incongruities 
for them. Yet all this is true; M. Maeterlinck had literary before 
he had philosophical ambitions, and if M. Octave Mirbeau had 
not awakened the world to the merits of La Princesse Maleine, by 
proclaiming it ‘a drama comparable and even superior to the best 
things of Shakespeare,’ it is probable that Le Trésor des Humbles, 
unhelped by the plays, would have remained among the mass of 
unread philosophy. M. Maeterlinck was thirty-four when that 
first attempt at moralising appeared. It is exactly the time in the 
lives of literary men when notoriety—more capricious than fame 
—hesitates whether it will lift them up to the highest rank or settle 
them for ever in the second. If M. Maeterlinck’s lighter Muse had 
not at that critical juncture drawn attention to her severer sister, 
in all likelihood I should not be writing the present article. But 
how many of M. Maeterlinck’s admirers are aware of this? Nine- 
teen in twenty take him wholesale, as we take a force of nature. 
In spite of this pre-eminence of the literary side in M. Maeter- 
linck’s composition and career, I will limit myself to a discussion 
of the character and place in the world of M. Maeterlinck’s philo- 
sophy. My present purpose is merely to help the reader in 
distinguishing two elements in him, and seeing whether one of 
these deserves the estimation which seems to be generally accepted 
among a certain portion of the public. I am afraid this examina- 
tion has never been made with the sincerity and fearlessness which, 
along with intelligence and sympathy, are the essentials of criti- 
cism. So we have to place ourselves calmly before the facts. 
The first question we have to ask ourselves ought naturally to 
be: Does M. Maeterlinck really bear in the world the part of a 
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great sage? We feel at once confusedly but forcibly that he is not 
one of those men whose presence is the salt of the earth. How 
many degrees could we not count between him and a Confucius, 
for instance? The mere idea of a comparison between him and a 
man of that height is so ridiculous as to be really unjust, and we 
must give it up at once. But besides the great sages who have 
been great saints, there is another class of men whom we may 
call, with various nuances, seers, prophets, theologians, or philo- | 
sophers. These men seldom do but they often see great things. 
They were numerous in that most intellectual milieu the Greek 
civilisation. Socrates, though he talks too much, is almost a saint, 
but Plato is a great theologian, and Plotinus a seer of the type 
we have in view. With due differences a man like Coleridge— 
whom M. Maéeterlinck has read—or even a man like our Diderot, 
should be placed in the same class. Charity does not devour them ; 
but their inner light makes not only for comprehension but for 
improvement. It is evidently beside the men in this second class 
that a writer who, like M. Maeterlinck, has devoted most of his life 
to mere literature and to the stage has to be ranked. But here, 
again, the moment we name men at all exceptional—let us think 
of Coleridge once more—he shrinks terribly. The characteristic 
of these intellectual seers, as well as that of most mystics, is that 
within certain limits their light never wavers. They often 
repeat the same things, but in indefinitely varied expressions, 
and each expression strikes us as fraught with the possibility of 
endless development and renewing. All these seers could appro- 
priate the simple confession of Mme. Guyon to Fénelon : ‘ I could 
write for ever if my hand did not ache’; or that of Lamartine, to 
a friend : ‘I never have to think ; my thoughts think themselves.’ 
It is not so with M. Maeterlinck. If he had been possessed 
of this consuming but never consumed light, the few hundred 
pages he has devoted to the conduct of life would not have satis- 
fied—that is to say, exhausted—his longing to make men better. 
Real sages do not wait till they are twenty-eight to exchange 
trifling for wisdom, and do not desert wisdom long before they 
are forty to revert to pretty writing. Seek one in the history of 
nations who left a mark on the souls of men after acting so 
amateurishly, you will not find him. You will not find one either, 
no matter how inexperienced in the art of writing, no matter how 
abstruse, no matter even how remote from us by atmosphere and 
language, who can be taxed with vagueness. Their passionate 
desire to influence their neighbour for good inevitably results in 
clarity, were it the clarity of parables. Now, read all the critics 
favourable to M. Maeterlinck, they will uniformly tell you that 
his doctrine is difficult to sum up or even to reduce to principles ; 
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they will say that the only way of feeling its charm—charm is the 
phrase they always use, not virtue—is to read the books in their 
entirety without trying to condense their meaning. A terrible 
verdict lies under those formulas generally indicative of intimida- 
tion. When there is charm in a work—and I am by no means 
prepared to refuse charm to M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical pro- 
ductions—but at the same time the elusiveness which baffles 
intelligence in this way, we are sure that the charm is more that 
of the garment than that of the body ; there is more in it that is 
verbal—and almost inevitably verbose—than there is substance ; 
the thought is rather feminine than the reverse, and we can pre- 
dict with certainty its speedy exhaustion if some foreign element 
does not restore its vitality. 

In fact, M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical works—the most 
successful one Le Trésor des Humbles especially—are distinctly 
unphilosophical and no less distinctly literary. Let me warn the 
reader that I am taking the latter term in its recent and uncom- 
plimentary acceptation—that is to say, undue attention to effect 
and predominance of manner over matter. Taken as a whole, the 
books look terribly what they really are—the work of a young and 
very immature mind. Let anybody take up those essays—mostly 
published in small magazines—without being told about the 
present reputation of their author ; if he has the least knowledge 
of what manly thinking and forcible writing means, he will be 
struck by the pleasure M. Maeterlinck takes in stringing words 
together, and by his indifference to the development of the idea 
from which he originally started. I have not the least doubt that 
M. Maeterlinck, who has since learned to write perfectly clearly, 
must be aware of this very unphilosophical fault, and perhaps 
uncomfortably conscious of the blindness of so many of his readers 
to it. 

Here are a few instances : 

The chapter on Ruysbroeck in Le Trésor des Humbles is a 
good one to begin with. It is a perfect nightmare, the second 
part being absolutely irreconcilable with the first, and hundreds 
of incoherent metaphors making it the more evident that the 
author did not know his own meaning. 

Or take this definition of wisdom in La Sagesse et la Destinée, 
which ought to be one of the outstanding and consequently clearest 
parts of the book :* ; 


1 La Sagesse et la Destinée, xxiv. I quote it in French as translators have 
an inevitable tendency to clarify the text they are translating, and also because 
the graphic English language has a curious way of improving the style of 
M. Maeterlinck. Further on, when I try to get at the author’s real thought, 
I shall quote him in English. 
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Mais qu’est-ce enfin que cette sagesse dont nous parlons ainsi? N’essayons 
pas.de la définir trop strictement, car ce serait l’emprisonner. Tous ceux 
qui le tentérent font songer & un homme qui éteindrait d’abord une lumiére 
afin d’étudier la nature méme de la lumiére. II ne trouvera jamais qu’une 
méche noircie et des cendres. 

‘Le mot sage,’ observe Joubert, ‘le mot sage dit 4 un enfant est un 
mot qu’il comprend toujours et qu’on ne lui explique jamais.’ Acceptons- 
le comme I’accepte l’enfant, afin qu’il grandisse en méme temps que nous. 
Disons de la sagesse ce que Sceur Hadewyck, l’ennemie mystérieuse de Ruys- 
broeck l’Admirable, dit de l’amour: ‘Son plus profond abime est sa plus 
belle forme.’ Il ne faut pas que la sagesse ait une forme; il 
faut que sa beauté soit aussi variable que la beauté des flammes. 
Ce n’est pas une déesse immobile, éternellement assise sur un 
tréne. C’est Minerve qui nous accompagne, qui monte et qui 
descend, qui pleure et qui joue avec nous. Vous n’étes vraiment sage 
que si votre sagesse se transforme sans cesse de votre enfance & votre mort. 
Plus le sens que vous attachez au mot sage devient beau et profond, plus 
vous devenez sage; et chaque degré que l’on gravit en s’élevant vers la 
sagesse augmente aux yeux de l’Ame I|’étendue que la sagesse ne pourra 
jamais parcourir. 


This is the oracle. Have we to do with a Persian sophist, who 
takes perverse pleasure in misleading those who ask him questions, 
or have we come hungry and thirsty to a man who can give us 
food and drink? The question which M. Maeterlinck answers in 
this page is, after all, the same which was asked of Christ : ‘ Good 


master, what good things shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?’ Compare the plainness of the Divine answer with these 
conflicting metaphors, these bewildering quotations pretending 
to be illuminating, this exasperating jumping from Ay to Nay (‘ its 
deepest abyss is its most beautiful form,’ followed with ‘ wisdom 
must not have a form ’), this concatenation of nothingness ending 
in the tritest platitude : ‘The more beautiful and profound is the 
meaning you attach to the word wise, the wiser you become.’ 
But the rhythm of this short chapter is admirable ; and if there 
happened to be sense under the sounds it would be an excellent 
piece of writing. 

It would be worth while, too, to make a careful study of the 
most famous chapter in Le Trésor des Humbles, on ‘ La Vie 
Profonde,’ which is said to hold the kernel of M. Maeterlinck’s 
philosophy. But we should suppose this study made by a mind 
accustomed to solid realities, or, above all, by a mind in sorrow or 
doubt and looking for effective help. The subject of the chapter 
is stated clearly. It is the possibility for even the humblest of 
men to make their life high and beautiful—a commonplace in all 
the spiritual books and the A B C of Christian life. How are we to 
realise this possibility? By finding a superior life in the humble 
and inevitable everyday reality, answers M. Maeterlinck, very 
clearly. and sensibly—that is to say, by becoming conscious of our 
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relations with the infinite. But how are we to become thus 
conscious? We become conscious of that relation— 

on a day when the sky opens of itself, and from that moment dates the 
real spiritual individuality of our being. But with most men the sky opens 
so by mere chance. They are born of an accidental joy or sorrow, terror 
or thought. 


So far so good, though we already feel the approach of the 
formidable flood of metaphors. It bursts upon us when we want 
to hear more about the conditions in which that spiritual birth 
takes place. Here is the enumeration : 

Some find out unexpectedly that they are not alone under the sky; 
others, while giving a kiss or dropping a tear, suddenly discover ‘that 
the spring of all that is best and holiest from the universe to God (?) is 
concealed behind a night full of stars too remote’; another has seen a 
Divine hand stretching between his joy and sorrow; another, again, has 
realised that the dead are right, 


These are the statements with which we have to content ourselves. 
They lack precision, to be sure, but we see their drift all the same 
—viz. stupendous revelations like those enumerated above are not 
necessary to our spiritual birth : 


The wise man has no need of such violent awakenings. He watches a 
tear, the gesture of a virgin, a drop of water in its fall; he listens to 
a wafted thought, shakes the hand of a brother, draws near a lip with 
open eyes and with his soul open too. On it he can see uninterruptedly 
that which you have only caught a glimpse of, and a smile will teach him 
easily what a tempest or the very hand of death had to reveal to you. 


This is what the wise man does. He sees the truth in a smile and 
on a lip, in a wafted thought, in a gesture, in a drop of water, 
above all in a tear—oh, in a tear, one of those tears, those idle tears, 
with which almost every page of M. Maeterlinck is bedewed—but 
he is a very wise man, no doubt ; and we foolish creatures who are, 
after all, as honestly as himself in quest of wisdom, how are we 
to get at it? Here, perhaps, comes the answer : 


If you have loved deeply, you have had need of no one to point ont to 
you that your soul was as wide a thing as the world; that the stars, 
the flowers, the waves of the night and those of the sea are not solitary; 
that nothing ends and everything begins on the threshold of appearances; 
that the very lips you have kissed belonged to a being much higher, more 
beautiful and pure than the woman you clasped in your arms. 


Yes, yes, no doubt; but suppose one is not in love: 


If you do not love, or if you are not loved, but can, however, see with 
a certain force that millions of things are beautiful and the soul is great 
and life earnest almost (?) unspeakably, is it not as beautiful as if you 
loved or were loved? And if the sky itself is hidden from you, does not 
the wide starry sky spread all the same over your soul in the shape of 
death? All that happens to us is divinely great. But we ought to 
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accustom ourselves to live as an angel just born, or a woman in love, or a 
man at the point of death. 


That is the answer. It takes a certain force, as M. Maeterlinck 
says; to resist a great temptation to show up its ridiculous side 
and pass on. But we had better try to the end to elucidate rather 
than mock. This farrago means that the true way of raising our 
life above its poor level is to open our eyes with the freshness of 
‘an angel just born’ to the beauty of the world. Humble man, 
it says, if thou desirest to rise above thy petty self, the method is 
easy ; thou hast only to be a genius. 

Is this the advice of a moralist or the fun of the Eastern 
sophist? Neither. It is nothing more than the rhetoric of an 
ill-advised youth playing at writing philosophy. Read the rest of 
the essay : you will find that the second part contradicts the first 
with great serenity, and can be summed up in one comforting but 
somewhat unexpected sentence: ‘Those who think of nothing 
possess the same truth as those who think of God.’ Words, words, 
words. 

There is something humiliating in the sort of ex professo refu- 
tation or exposition I have just made of this so-called celebrated 
chapter. It seems as if one ought only to say : Read for yourself 
and see whether it is not through a gigantic farce that M. Maeter- 
linck has ever been regarded as an eminent moral guide. But the 
power of opinion, the tyranny of Doxa is so great, that an affirma- 
tion of that kind would leave in doubt many who could not read 
for themselves, and I do not regret the trouble I have taken. 

I am persuaded that whoever can read a book with an alert 
mind will never look into M. Maeterlinck’s without realising the 
hopeless emptiness of what people call his philosophy ; but I do 
not flatter myself that I am able to convince everybody. With 
the millions, the objection invariably made by people who will 
not think for themselves will still be raised : ‘ You say that the 
literary success of M. Maeterlinck is responsible for his reputation 
as a philosopher, but how do you account for the belief which 
thousands and thousands retain in his philosophy? There must 
be more in it than you say.’ 

Certainly the phenomenon of M. Maeterlinck’s nominal and 
numerical influence exists, and we cannot disregard it ; but we can 
easily qualify it at once. Does M. Maeterlinck influence those 
who count or those who do not? 

This is an all-important question, the answer to which ought 
to be decisive in our examination of M. Maeterlinck’s place in 
the world. Certainly there have been men who had to wait long 
for recognition. But those men lived unknown, and their books 
were unread. There is no example of a writer popular with the 
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unprofessional and neglected by the learned in his lifetime, who, 
after his death, rose to the first rank in the estimation of the 
latter. One has never heard of a philosophy which, after first 
delighting the man in the street, ultimately forced itself upon 
the admiration of more vigorous intellects. Contrast the atten- 
tion given to the doctrine of M. Bergson, for instance, with 
that given to M. Maeterlinck. You may think with awe—if you 
are easily awed—of the army of men and women who devoutly 
keep M. Maeterlinck’s books on their shelves, you will not be 
able to bring in one really great name in support of his philosophi- 
cal fame. Read the Maeterlinckian bibliography—one of those 
displays which go far to keep the timid in bondage ; you will notice 
at once, first of all, that French names are remarkably scarce in 
it, and in the second place that not one first-rate critic appears in 
the list. You will, it is true, discover the names of Jules Lemaitre 
and Mr. Archer among an ocean of nobodies, but Mr. Archer as 
well as M. Lemaitre have only concerned themselves with 
M. Maeterlinck as a playwright, and ignore him as a philosopher. 

In fact, the success of M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical books is 
of. exactly the same order as the success of any second-rate novel 
or drama, and can be accounted for by very similar causes. There 
is, I am only too glad to admit, in La Sagesse et la Destinée one 
idea which has been helpful to many discouraged souls—though 
why they should have waited to find it there I cannot conceive ; it is 
the notion that Destiny is only a word, and that our free will can 
insert causes of its own in the so-called chain of fatality—the world- 
old idea of which the French proverb ‘ Aide-toi, le Ciel t’aidera,’ 
is only a variant—but it is not the chief cause of M. Maeter- 
linck’s influence. That cause lies in the snobbishness of the crowd 
—TI mean the reading, not the working, crowd—and in its suscepti- 
bility to the cheap advantages which make so many commonplace 
though apparently distinguished preachers successful. M. Maeter- 
linck is far from having a sound philosophical grounding ; even in 
easier provinces he is content with little, and his study of Emily 
Bronté, for instance, is a monument of superficiality ; but he makes 
a tremendous display of philosophical erudition, and that invari- 
ably dazzles the uneducated. He thinks the Biographia Literaria 
an exceptionally abstruse work, but he quotes off-hand from 
Plotinus’ Enneads. Just because he has translated Ruysbroeck, 
and put prefaces to translations of Novalis and Emerson, people 
regard him reverently as a specialist in mystics, and hardly dare 
look up to a man who lives on such heights. Add that the reflec- 
tion of his real on his imaginary merits comes into play here as 
everywhere, and that a man who knows so much about bees cannot 
be ignorant in any realm. 
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Besides this cause there exists another which I think even 
more active. One cannot exaggerate the sensitiveness of the class 
of readers whom M. Maeterlinck chiefly reaches to the outward 
qualities of style. Even in his best, I should say, his prettiest 
books, even in La Vie des Abeilles, M. Maeterlinck is not a great 
artist in words. He is far too conscious of style, and the conse- 
quence is that we are conscious of it too, and our pleasure loses 
proportionately. But he has one quality not unfrequent in writers 
endowed with more artistic ambition than artistic capacity, and 
which would ultimately make them really great writers if we had 
three lives to grow in instead of one. It is a pleasure in writing 
which gives them a sort of sincerity even where they «re insincere, 
and which may well cause irritation to an experienced reader but 
only delights an inexperienced one. It is an attitude, often a pose, 
but it engenders a certain unity which results in rhythm, and 
rhythm, no doubt, is one of the true writer’s virtues. That 
rhythm in M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical books belongs to words 
rather than thought, which stamps it at once with inferiority. Yet 
it is there all the same, and acts so powerfully on most readers as 
to influence them as if they had read quite a different book. It is 
like the delivery which positively transforms certain speeches. 


Take that poor string of youthful essays, Le Trésor des 
Humbles. The quality I am speaking of appears in the 
very title. It is only one of those numberless pretty titles 
which lady writers will often discover more easily than 
the greatest artists: but who will deny the power of a 
title? Two words on the back of a book which we do not 
even open will tune our soul for hours to a mood, or start a train 
of thought which many a lecture could not create. What we 
hear, read, or even do matters little in that fascinating condition. 
Le Trésor des Humbles is one of those titles. It is a poem in itself. 
Those simple but rich syllables speak of hidden life cheerfully 
accepted, of the fraternity of the poor and lowly who envy not the 
rich, and would rather keep together close enough to be warm—as 
Renan says of the collegia funeraria—of Patience and her inex- 
haustible treasures. That title is poetical and true, happy and 
courageous, philosophical and Christian. How many poor souls 
must have longed for the pages it promises! Now supposing you 
know nothing about M. Maeterlinck except that he is a famous 
man : if you open the book in the mood thus conjured, the display 
of recondite erudition, the vagueness of the doctrine, the meta- 
phors both familiar and yet apparently new, the subdued tone of 
speech as if the author’s voice were full of suppressed sighs, the 
lulling rhythm of page after page, along with the sober philo- 
sophical attitude implied throughout, will caress and soothe you so 
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much that you may remain to the last under the initial spell of the 
title, imagining all the time that the author must preach that 
which you expected from him, and putting down inconsistencies 
to your lack of familiarity with such difficult pursuits. M. Maeter- 
linck’s prose acts like music, quite independently from thought 
and meaning : it can be made to say as many things as the bells. 

Were it not for this harmonious vagueness there is little doubt 
that M. Maeterlinck’s books would be less popular than they are, 
even with the many women and the comparatively few men who 
at present dote upon them. The doctrine they hold, so to speak in 
solution, would appear too negative, and in some cases too remote 
from what we call morals to appeal to thousands who in its poetical 
presentment cannot see it clearly. 

What are in fact the distinctly Maeterlinckian doctrines, those 
which M. Maeterlinck never succeeded in expounding in a satis- 
factory manner in his books, but which, however, are his doc- 
trines? I am afraid they are clearer to those who are not 
enthusiastic about M. Maeterlinck than to his admirers. 

There is, first of all, what some call the philosophy of the soul, 
the not very healthy spiritualism diffused through several chapters 
of Le Trésor des Humbles, especially those entitled ‘ Le Réveil de 
l’Ame,’ ‘ Silence,’ and ‘ Le Tragique Quotidien,’ and embodied 
in most of the writer’s plays. Although M. Maeterlinck’s philo- 
sophy—I mean M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical reading—is 
chiefly Monistic and of poor quality, it coexists in his 
mind with the highest notion of the influence of the soul. 
It would be useless to try and imagine any metaphysics 
based upon the idea. M. Maeterlinck is nothing more 
than a spiritualist in the ordinary sense of the word—a man 
who believes in soul communication apart from the language. In 
Le Trésor des Humbles he prophesied the almost immediate libera- 
tion of the soul from the trammels of language, and the beginning 
of her reign through the establishment of silence. Mutual com- 
prehension and mutual love in the whole universe were to follow. 
Needless to say that this prophecy was a very young man’s dream 
and probably talk. The realm of the soul, to-day as then, remains 
confined to the dark rooms in which spirits play in curtains or at 
best bring you roses. 

Then, there is the doctrine of accepted humility, which appears 
everywhere in Le Trésor des Humbles, and, strangely enough, 
appears pretty often in La Sagesse et la Destinée as well. Every- 
body can be great and good—in fact, is great and good. We are 
told not to despise ourselves even if we are conscious of grief at 
our neighbour’s happiness, and encouraged to think, conversely, 
that the sister of charity who catches typhus at a bedside may have 
a shabby, vindictive soul. 
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Finally, clad in thousands of metaphors through La Sagesse 
et la Destinée, comes the Ibsenian teaching of self-realisation. 
Self-denial is an absurdity, happiness is a duty. 

These are the Maeterlinckian doctrines, or at any rate, the ten- 
tatively expressed Maeterlinckian tendencies ; nothing very novel, 
to be sure. Now, I do not think that if all this were clearly instead 
of vaguely put it would be agreeable to three in ten of M. Maeter- 
linck’s devoted readers. A moral philosophy in which God is only 
a name, from which the notion of immortality and that of self- 
sacrifice are absent, and through which the anarchism inherent in 
the search for happiness at all costs is on the contrary omnipresent, 
only appeals to the unhappy few. And those few will not tarry 
long in the Maeterlinckian groves where every rivulet is swollen 
with tears: they will laugh at all this namby-pambiness and go 
straight to Nietzsche. 

So there will remain only the devotees of the soul and mysteri- 
ousness, and those of humility. A small band that of the former. 
When you have tried a few times to live in your body as a snail 
in its shell, occasionally putting out a feeler into infinity and 
drawing back home with such illuminating certitudes as the 
following : ‘I am alive—I am myself and not anybody else—the 
world exists—how strange it all is!’ the art of thinking latent in 
Le Trésor des Humbles appears really too like a joke. It would 
be delightful to retain a child’s power of wonderment in a man’s 
intelligence, but the power alone is no treasure. 

The lovers of humility are more numerous, as most men, as 
they get on in life, become more or less conscious of failure. A 
not inconsiderable part of M. Maeterlinck’s adherents come to him 
in hopes of healing intellectual or even literary disappointment. 
Their soreness feels soothed by his encouragement—no matter 
how frigid sometimes, and unsympathetic, and aloof—and his 
obscurity suits their own incapacity to be clear. 

But the immense majority of M. Maeterlinck’s anonymous 
disciples belongs to the army of men and women—mostly women 
—who long for an ideal yet never succeed in formulating it ; who 
would like to be great morally, yet feel confusedly that they will 
never have sufficient energy for the fights in which moral greatness 
is acquired ; above all, who have neither the stamina nor the hard- 
ness implied in resolute Ibsenism; they are mildly selfish and 
mildly loving, and the wishy-washy egotism and pity mixed up 
in about equal proportions in the Maeterlinckian creed find in them 
a ready response. Le Trésor des Humbles and La Sagesse et la 
Destinée make them feel good without enforcing real goodness 
upon them. Those books produce hypocrites, but hypocrites under 
chloroform, or I should say under opium, who have no unpleasant 
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consciousness. This accounts for the comparative non-recognition 
of M. Maeterlinck in France. The French are learning hypocrisy, 
no doubt, but their chief fault is still cynicism, which is far 
superior. You will only find Maeterlinckian French among either 
deteriorated Tolstoists, who were deteriorated Catholics before 
being that, or among the worldings with whose fathers and 
mothers unbelief was a fashion, as some sort of belief is a fashion 
with themselves. The real Maeterlinckian world consists of 
English and American dissenters whom Calvinism has bruised 
more or less, or of Church of England people who have been 
staggered by higher criticism in the third solution ; above all, of 
vaguely metaphysical Germans, and of Swedes possessed of that 
ultra-refined Sehnsucht which they call langta. One may adda 
sprinkling of those omnivorous readers whose husbands talk Greek, 
Armenian, or Turkish, but who invariably choose to dream in 
French. Maeterlinckianism never thrives where there is manli- 
ness or warmth; it is never productive of anything strong and 
great. Wherever you find apparent exceptions you will have no 
difficulty in discovering that either the doctrine is not understood 
or some stronger creed underlies it. 

If I had more space I would like to point out in M. Maeter- 
linck’s composition and in his works a markedly sensuous streak 
which his admirers do not seem consciously to notice, but which 
no veil of metaphors can conceal. He makes constant references 
to love, and sometimes it would seem to be the purest and most 
ethereal kind of love ; but in the books as in the play we see Monna 
Vanna too plainly beneath her cloak. There are too many women 
in M. Maeterlinck’s philosophies—too much flitting from one to 
the other ; two many amorous meetings in his azure blue amidst 
the shower of ‘ stars too remote.’ Free love, no matter how 
sidereally hinted at, will be terrestrial ; its introduction in spiritual 
books shows the progress we have made since a soldierly uncle of 
Madame de Sévigné’s defined good books as those which teach us 
to live purely and die bravely. 

To conclude, M. Maeterlinck is neither by his method of 
writing, nor by his ideas, nor by the effects of these ideas, anything 
like an apostle or a sage. He is most distinctly a literary man, 
and, as the reader must have seen for himself, a literary man of no 
superior degree.* There never is literary excellence where there is 


2 In the first editions of his well-known Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, 
M. Lanson, of the Sorbonne, only mentioned M. Maeterlinck in a foot-note in 
which he described his style as ‘ complicated, contorted, and naively pretentious’ ; 
in the later editions that note has been suppressed and the name of M. Maeter- 
linck merely appears in a list of Belgian writers between M. Mokel and M. 
Rodenbach. 
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not moral or intellectual superiority to begin with. As long as 
we try to conceive M. Maeterlinck as the philosopher many believe 
him to be, we are landed upon insuperable difficulties. The 
moment, on the contrary, we begin to view him as a modern 
literary man with the literary fault of preferring manner to matter, 
appearances to reality, everything becomes clear, consistent, and 
I had almost said right. His easy comfortable life in the three . 
homes he possesses in Paris, Nice, and Normandy,’ which is not 
reconcilable with our present prejudices about the true preacher’s 
background ; the taste for theatricals which he seems to have in 
common with his wife; his indifference, or at least his apparent 
indifference, to the burning questions of the day ; his partiality for 
studious leisure, are all characteristic of the literary temperament, 
and all healthy and right in a literary man who has attained to 
fame and competence. This view once admitted, M. Maeterlinck’s 
philosophical books immediately appear in their proper per- 
spective, as a not very considerable part of his works to which he 
devoted some of his ’prentice years, and from which he turned long 
before forty. The crudities of all sorts with which those books 
abound cease to irritate, and appear only natural in such tentative 
work. 

M. Maeterlinck is no powerful intellect certainly : his character- 
istic is rather subtlety almost invariably far-fetched. But he does 
not lack judgment by any means, and his development has been 
in the logical direction. I feel pretty certain that in so far as a 
writer can judge his own productions, he judges Le Trésor des 
Humbles and La Sagesse et la Destinée more like their few critics 
than their many admirers. He must know he is no philosopher. 
He speaks somewhere in La Vie des Abeilles of the bliss of saying 
true, after long saying pleasant things. This may amount to a 
confession. 

I spoke above of the gigantic farce of his reputation as a 
spiritual guide. It is only fair to say that he has been no party 
to it. He does not advertise himself, and probably suffers from 
somebody else’s self-advertising—he never forces himself on public 
attention. I should not be surprised if the apparent luck of his 
philosophical volumes caused him more annoyance than satisfac- 
tion. More uneasiness, too, for he must know that of the author of 
Le Trésor des Humbles nothing will remain, and that what might 
be saved of the author of La Vie des Abeilles, Le Double Jardin, 


* Many people, among whom I am, do not forgive M. Maeterlinck his 
indelicacy in occupying so soon after its confiscation the property of the Benedic- 
tines at St. Wandrille. There is something shocking in having dramas performed 
ir. the cloister so recently the legal possession of that great and good monk, the 
restorer of plain-chant, Dom Pothier. 
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and Intérieur runs considerable risk of perishing in the destruction. 
Perhaps his secret desire would have been that the judges who 
_ awarded him the Nobel Prize should have stated clearly that it was 
not the philosopher but the poet in him they thought worthy of this 
rare distinction. Unfortunately, a Nobel judge is no Osiris, and a 
mistake which has lasted almost twenty years can only be corrected 
by posterity. 
ERNEST DIMNET. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPERIAL EMIGRANT AND HIS 
POLITICAL RELIGION 


I wouLp fain present to you the emigrant as the real custodian 
of the Empire’s future, the living epistle of the only political 
religion that can preserve British unity throughout the world. By 
emigration the Empire is made. By neglect of the teachings of 
emigration the most potential part of the Empire was lost. By 
taking heed of emigration in the twentieth century the Empire 
may renew its youth. An emigrant in the midst of you will be 
as strange as a child among the doctors. But except you become 
even as an emigrant you cannot know the things that make for 
the glory of the country to which the emigrant goes, or the 
influence of that country on the country he is leaving. 

The perfect illustration, of course, is the Premier of Australia. 
He went from Scotland a pit lad. He came back a great member 
of the Imperial Conference. Any political bat, with the help of a 
halfpenny illustrated paper, could recognise the Premier of 
Australia in the Coronation procession. But Andrew Fisher, 
travelling third-class to Melbourne, was as valuable a study as 
Andrew Fisher in a white-plumed cocked hat, riding with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in the Coronation pageant. Premier Fisher is 
a product of ten thousand emigrating unknown Andrew Fishers. 
It is wiser to understand the emigrant before he goes out than to 
marvel at him when he comes back. 

I take my premier illustration from Australia. My experience 
belongs to Canada, which has no native Britisher among its Pre- 
miers, and few in its Legislatures, albeit there are three-quarters 
of a million of us in the Dominion. 

Sometimes I wonder whether there be few or many who can 
understand this most Imperial subject of the King—this emigrant. 
Usually he doesn’t understand himself, for he only knows half of 
the impulse that moves him across the dreaded sea. The resurrec- 
tion of the spirit that brought his unknown ancestor to the island 
—he knows naught of it. He wants more bread, more breathing- 
room. Somewhere in the unexplored recesses of his being there 
is the potentiality of the pioneer. He is moved by it, even as a 
child, gravely occupied with a rag doll, moves towards motherhood. 
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Two days ago I sat with an eminent engineer who told stories 
of the conquest of the forest that is still being made by British-born 
people in New Ontario. What they are doing for the Empire and 
the race he illustrated by a case on Georgian Bay. He found an 
octogenarian couple, enjoying a contented eventide on their farm ; 
the man small of body, and, like his dame, active of mind. They 
came from the Old Land newly married—he was twenty, she was 
nineteen. They took a hundred acres of bush twenty miles north 
of Goderich. There was no other farm between them and the 
North Pole. The first winter the green axeman chopped down five 
acres of bush. The first three children were born before a neighbour 
was nearer than three miles. They cleared the land, and they 
enlarged the family until there were six sons and five daughters. 
In good time, the hundred-acre farm enabled the pioneers to buy 
a hundred-acre place for each boy, and to give each girl a good 
‘ setting-out ’ on her marriage. 

‘That old man and his wife,’ said the engineer, ‘are heroes, 
real Imperial heroes. I told them so, and they just laughed at the 
idea. I tell you the English are the very best class of people who 
come to Canada, if they start right.’ 

Against that, put the advertisements that occasionally appear 
in Canadian papers: ‘No English need apply.’ With too many 
people who are neither ignorant nor unkind, ‘ Englishman’ is a 
synonym for inefficiency, unhandiness, inadaptability, and for an 
irritating, repetitious cocksureness that everything Canadian is 
inferior to everything English. The wife of a famous geographer 
recently engaged an Englishman to look after the stable and 
garden. One inviolable injunction and one unmistakable threat 
she delivered to him at the beginning : ‘ You must never say tome, 
“We do it this way in England.’’ If you do, you will be fired 
instantly.’ The Englishman is holding his job and doing his work 
well. Probably there was no need to threaten him. That he was 
threatened is proof of the prevailing idea about his countrymen ; 
for Mrs. Geographer has lived several years in England, she is a 
fervent Imperialist, and is kindness personified. 

I did not intend to begin by striking this unpleasant warning 
note, necessary though it is to admonish those who influence 
emigration to impress their emigrating friends with the truth that 
when they come to a new country they must expect to learn new 
ways of doing things. I would rather look for an Imperial gospel 
in the experience of the best emigrant. He may have a thousand 
pounds or a thousand pence; he may be a prospective farmer, 
or @ likely wage-earner—the basic conditions of his situation 
are the same. 

Do you ever stop to consider that his children will, on the 
whole, have their parents’ disposition towards the country from 

VoL. LXXI—No. 419 I 
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which they emigrated? Their Imperial politics, if they have 
any, will be founded on and governed by their estimate of the Old 
Land, which will be enormously affected by the echoes of it they 
hear in their father’s voice when he falls a’talking of old times and 
old acquaintances. 

You think you can judge John Emigrant as he boards the 
steamer by his antecedents—his record in his native parish. You 
can, but only partially. If he is truthful, he will be truthful still. 
If he is frugal, he will be frugal still. If he is a ne’er-do-well, he 
will be a ne’er-do-well still. If he is self-respecting, he will be 
self-respecting still. If he thinks for himself, he will go on think- 
ing. But he is going away because something within him, which 
he scarcely understands, and which you cannot see, tells him 
that he is a bigger man than his present environment will let 
him be. 

When you judge him, as he goes away, you cannot know what 
subtle, powerful influences will play upon his character, three, 
four, or five thousand miles away. He is going, literally, to a 
new world ; and when he comes back for a holiday he will bring 
some of the new world with him. In more ways than one he will 
be a new creature. 

So if you want to understand the Emigrant who Goes, you must 
learn a good deal about the Emigrant who Came Back. Happy 
it is for Britain that so many come back. If Atlantic travel had 
been cheap and speedy between 1760 and 1770 there would pro- 
bably have been no War of Independence. Instead of a great gulf 
fixed, there would have been a steady process of comprehending 
change. Consider first, then, a few of the characteristics of the 
Emigrant who Comes Back. 

They are most easily discernible in speech, because the tongue 
is the first instrument of sense to reflect a change of environment. 
An Australian talks like a Londoner. A British-Canadian speaks 
largely as the Americans speak, and he is often called a Yankee 
by old friends. 

I shall not defend nor lament the many imperfections of the 
Canadian accent. It is worthy of remark that thousands of young 
Englishmen only achieve their first mastery of the eighth [etter 
of the alphabet after they have been on the Western side of the 
Atlantic for some time. In North America there is an exaggerated 
idea of the British disregard of the ‘h’ that is reflected sometimes 
in absurd cartoons. But in the main the amusement derived 
from English indifference to the consonant is as legitimate as it is 
hearty. Take a current newspaper story : 

On Birch Avenue, Toronto, a lady employed a very efficient 
and observant charwoman—a fine specimen of the helpmate who 
assists in earning the house that is growing on the lot which is 
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the first piece of ‘ property’ the family have ever owned. One 
morning she came with a piece of news-comment. 
| ‘ Ain’t it funny?’ she said, ‘there’s four H’english people 
living op this h’avenue, and their names h’all begin with h. 
There’s ’arris, ’awkyard, ’ayden and ’amshar.’ 
~ The aspirate is only one of the average emigrant’s acquisitions. 
The whole structure of his conversation is different. Self-reliance 
‘ has crept into it, as well as new expressions that may be slangy, 
: but are certainly packed with meaning. How does this note come? 
: Let me illustrate again : 
‘ Three years ago I motored from Saskatoon into the Goose Lake 
: country, where now there is a railway. With me was Dr. 
‘ Richmond Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University 






of Chicago. Near Buffalo Post Office, about lunch time, we went 
into a sod house in search of water for the machine. The farmer 
came out and obliged us, and the Professor talked with him. He 
was agriculturally born, was six years out from England, where 
he worked for wages ; had been three years a hired man, and now 
had his own farm with a hundred and fifty acres of growing grain, 
four horses, implements, cattle, hogs and poultry. His discourse 
was Western—double Western ; for when the Professor had finished 
with him, I asked: ‘From what part of Devonshire did you 
come? ’ 

He smiled all over his face as he answered, ‘ From Newton 
Abbot, zur, and where do ’ee belong?’ 

One of these days Mr. Tancock will go back to the old home a 
landed proprietor, and more—he will be a ereator. The railway 
having saved him a sixty-mile drive to town, he will have a frame 
house, his buildings will be substantial ; his stock will be increased. 
He will contrast the aspect of his farm with what it was the first 
day he saw it—a bald, lonely stretch of prairie, on which waving 
buffalo grass seemed to tell how vast a solitude he was invading. 

Mr. Tancock, perhaps, is only dimly conscious of how great 
a thing he has done, partly because it is being done by thousands 
of others. He will not know of the creative note that has come to 
pervade his personality. His old friends will discern it, but will 
not know how it comes there. They will marvel at the indifference 
with which he talks of long journeys, the familiarity with which 
he refers to the Americans and Germans and the price of land. 

He went away timid. He comes back unafraid. Sixpence was 
a sum of money to him. It is now a negligible asset. He tells of 
a space and quality of life that seems romantic, of things that are 
different—different in the West of Canada from what they are in 
the West of England. And he tells how different things are in the 
West of England from what he thought they were when he looked 
backward at them from Saskatchewan. 
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You may have seen pictures of the Emigrant’s Progress from 
the sod house to the brick home, and from the ox-wagon even to 
the automobile. It is good, very good, but it cannot show you 
what is going on in his mind. He writes letters to England at 
longer and longer intervals. His inquiries about particular people 
grow fewer. The information he gives about himself is apt to 
dwindle down to a summary of the year’s crops, and agricultural 
events, with a few remarks about family changes and a hope that 
‘this will find you all well, as it leaves me at present.’ 

He is not a trained journalist, and therefore does not know 
how to anticipate the questions he would be asked, nor the informa- 
tion he would volunteer, if he were smoking by the old fireside. 
Indeed, as I have suggested, he is only dimly conscious of the 
changes that are going on within him. 

When he arrives in the New Country, he notices things that are 
different, many of them things that would not be allowed in the 
Old Country. The rails over which he travels from the Atlantic to 
the prairie are simply spiked to the sleepers—there are no chairs 
and bolts and wedges. The engines that come and go from the 
head of his train about every fifth hour are bigger and heavier 
than those with which he has been familiar. He does not notice 
the difference in size so much as the change in appearance. For 
they are not painted and burnished and brassed, as he has been 
accustomed to see locomotives at home. 

When the train stops to change engines, he sees the passengers 
descending to the platform to enjoy ten minutes’ walk, and he 
observes that the conductor starts the train before everybody has 
got abroad. Here are three things that are different, and that 
indicate a brand of reliance and self-reliance with which he will 
become more familiar as he becomes more of a Canadian. 

If he starts to work on a well-equipped farm he will be quite 
surprised to find that it is far easier to drive four horses abreast 
than it is to handle two walking tandem, and that if he is harrow- 
ing in the seed a little carriage for him to ride on behind the 
harrow adds very much to his comfort and very little to each 
horse’s labour. 

When harvest comes the self-binder cuts a swath of wheat 
eight feet wide, binds and delivers the sheaves, in rows, to the 
extent of over twenty acres of crop a day. At threshing-time the 
Englishman sees with astonishment a machine that will thresh 
3000 bushels a day, that carries the wheat into the wagon ready 
for the granary without anybody touching, lifting, or weighing 
it, and that blows the straw through a big pipe into a stack with- 
out any human intervention from the time the sheaf was thrown 
hugger-mugger into the yawning cylinder which knocks the 
berries out of the chaffed head. 
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Everywhere he goes there is revolution. The impossible in 
England becomes a commonplace in a country which a few years 
ago was inhabited by a few wandering Indians and millions of 
buffalo. The horses need not be shod. The doors need not be 
locked at night. The master is a fellow-worker; and if the 
minister comes in pastoral call, he sits at meat with hired man 
and master too. 

There are two or three churches in the near-by town. The 
chances are that the Methodist ranks first in quality of building, 
size, and influence of its congregation. If there be an Anglican 
vicar, he is a brother in the ministry with the Methodists and 
Presbyterians, for his church lives without any adventitious aid 
from the State, and he has forgotten to look for signs of exclusive- 
ness about the grace of God. 

After a while there may be an election to the Legislature or 
to the Dominion House of Commons. Mr. Emigrant goes to a 
political meeting to find that no mysterious greatness hangs about 
the candidate who has invited his opponent to debate with him. 
He sees the chairman chosen from the meeting; he listens to 
speeches that are not concluded until after midnight, and then, as 
the day of polling draws nigh and he picks up scraps of information 
about the questions at issue, he cannot refrain from telling those 
with whom he talks things over that everything is as different as 
it can be from an election in the Old Country. 

When he foregathers freely with his new fellow Westerners, 
he discovers social and personal differences which, in a direct way, 
correspond to the mechanical and other peculiarities to which 
he has already become accustomed. He may be in a neighbour- 
hood where the farmers help one another thresh instead of hiring 
an outfit furnished with men who do everything except haul the 
grain away from the machine. He will find it a relief, after a some- 
what monotonous summer, to work a week or two with a company 
of his neighbours. If he is fairly popular and communicative he 
will discover, about the third day, that some of his companions 
are developing a habit of inciting him to monologue. About the 
fifth day he will know that they want to hear him talk, not so 
much for what he says, but for the delightfully novel way he 
says it. 

For the first time in his life he will know that he speaks 
English with a Devonshire accent. Though he will not know 
whether to be pleased or humiliated, he will find himself con- 
sciously imitating the phrases and inflections of his comrades, 
among whom there will most likely be several Canadians from 
Ontario; an American, who went to Agricultural College some- 
where in the Middle Western States; a Scandinavian; and 
perhaps a Doukhobor. 
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After supper the American will engage him in conversation, 
and inquire what part of England he comes from. When he learns 
that it is Devonshire, he will ask questions that make the 
Devonian wonder how much more the American knows about a 
county he has never seen. 

It is rather a grievous discovery for a good Englishman to make 
—that a foreigner knows more about his country than he knows 
himself. It is not necessary to suggest that the English county- 
man is more ignorant of his own country than any other emigrant 
is; but it is unhappily true that the sense of local patriotism is 
much less distinctly developed among the English who come to 
Canada than it should be. 

This is true, not only of the labouring classes, but also of those 
who are educationally fitted for other occupations. The explanation 
is twofold. Primarily it lies in the past, in the lingering of 
the idea that the business of the average man was to be content 
with whatever station of life he found himself in. He was not, 
he could not be, anything of a traveller. It is only forty years 
since it began to be considered as part of the State’s duty that the 
labourer should be taught to read. The county was for county 
families. Quarter sessions and the assizes were the limit of the 
county consciousness of the average man. Within living memory, 
fairs and hangings were the only occasions for holiday-making 
that the bulk of the population knew. 

Cricket, newspapers, trains and county councils have done 
much to spread the sense of county patriotism. But where the 
county is centuries old, the present generation can have very 
little sense of creation when they contemplate it. Things are 
not so on this continent. 

I can illustrate the difference of age and youth in this respect 
by a story of a friend who was taken to a political meeting in 
a little town in the au..>~4ack mountains near Lake Champlain 
the night before an election. He was the victim of what I have 
heard Lord Morley describe as the ‘desperate passion for 
oratory ’ which pervades America ; and made a speech on generally 
patriotic lines. 

He had been introduced by his host as an eminent British 
political leader—a pleasant fiction which reflected a desire that 
the townsfolk should receive a proper impression of their neigh- 
bour’s overseas friendships. Next day the speech was reported 
in the nearest daily paper, and the speaker, finding himself in the 
village, was accosted by Deacon Banker and another prominent 
inhabitant. Deacon Banker strolled up to the buggy in which 
my friend was sitting, and said : 

‘ You’re the man who made the speech last night, ain’t you? 
I want our postmaster to know you. Say, George’ (to the post- 
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master), ‘did you see the Enterprise says an English Member of 
Parliament was here last night? Yes, sir’ (to my friend), ‘ you 
made us a cracking good speech. I tell you’ (to the postmaster) 
‘we're away ahead of the rest of the county in this campaign.’ 

Again, this local pdatriotism—which undiscerning people 
sojourning in the St. Lawrence Valley for the first time have 
sneered at—has a larger edition in a State pride that is an incalcul- 
able asset to the republic. Let me illustrate again. I have twice 
had the happy experience of travelling through Western Canada 
for days at a time with trainloads of State editorial associations— 
men and women out for a good time, as well as to learn the truth 
about anew country. Atsuitable intervals the Minnesotans would 
assemble on station platforms, at hotel entrances, in public halls 
and in the main streets of ambitious cities, and join in their own 
particular yell : 

Gopher! Gopher! Gopher State! 

Editors! editors! wise and great! 

Boom-a-lock-a ! boom-a-lock-a ! 
Rah! rah! rah! 

Editors! editors! Minneso-ta! 

The party from Michigan had not developed an editorial yell. 
They sang ‘ Michigan, my Michigan.’ 

In both cases, you see, the State was the spring of all their 
joy. It endowed each individual with a sense of possession, & 
bigness, a glory that made him vocal in a strange land. There is 
nothing like it in Britain, there is nothing quite like it in Canada— 
I mean the robustness of expression, the contagion of enthusiasm. 
In both countries there is an approximation to it that one would 
fain encourage. 

Once in a while this ebullient patriotism in our neighbours is 
laughable, but in the main it is healthily admonitory. I have 
called it a tremendous asset. Remember that in the republic 
are millions of people who were not born to its liberty, who have 
been attracted to it by hopes of material profit. For them, for 
the republic, it has been a great gain that they should encounter 
a nationalism that can be seen and heard and felt; and the spirit 
of which acts as a permanent vaccine in the political consciousness 
of the alien. 

There is nothing quite like it in Canada for several reasons. 
Confederation which is less than fifty years old was not consecrated 
by the shedding of blood, nor even by the wrenching of less vital 
ties. As an historical provocateur it is, therefore, devoid of the 
ecstatic element which produced Fourth of July oratory and 
Fourth of July exhumation of the political corpse of George the 
Third. Our provinces are not sovereign provinces, as the States 
are sovereign States. We have not been in the habit of priding 
ourselves on the immensity of our achievements, the illimitability 
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of our prospects. Only within the last ten years have we emerged 
from the shade of the poor relation—thé poor relation of Britain 
and of the United States. 


I had written so far when the dissolution of Parliament 
immersed me in the campaign, which produced the best affirma- 
tion of pro-Canadian, pro-British Imperialism that this century 
has afforded. The result intensifies but does not in any way 
change the ideas which dictated this article. The election makes 
it neither more nor less necessary for Britain to understand afresh 
the fundamentals of her relationship-with Canada. 

A little while ago, then, we were regarded as the poor relation 
of Britain and of the United States. Now we are courted by both. 
The spectacle of a President of the United States going through 
his country beseeching ‘the people to make a bargain with us—a 
bargain such as they had of old time repeatedly refused to make— 
and of Canada declining to endorse thé bargain, is the most striking 
proof that Canada understands that Canada has ‘ arrived.’ 

Pride in ourselves is not quite so high and rotund as the pride 
which makes our neighbour yell ‘Gopher! Gopher! Gopher 
State!’ But it is more youthful in kind and degree than the pride 
with which a venerable mayor produces, for his trans-Atlantic 
visitors, a civic sword of the thirteenth century, and a parchment 
signed with the indubitable ink of William Rufus. We may not 
have much of a history, but we have a most uncompromising hope 
for the future. And we know that there is this mighty difference 
between History and Hope—History is what the other fellow did 
long before you were born ; Hope is that which you can do your- 
self—yourself to-morrow. 

We have built—with borrowed money, of course—a mile of 
railway for every 360 people in this country. We have created 
thousands of villages and towns where, when our young men were 
children, there were only Indians and buffalo, waving grass and 
whirling snow. People are coming to us from the corners of the 
earth. We are developing a genius for forgetting the things 
that are behind. 

Into this atmosphere have come, within the last few years, 
500,000 Britishers and 500,000 Americans. The Americans swarm 
in the West. They are accustomed to the major conditions of that 
territory. Indeed, they have shown us more about our own 
prairie country than we had found out for ourselves. It is some- 
thing of an exercise to keep up with them. I was once driving 
across Alberta with a great railway chief, when we met a prairie 
schooner—a hooded wagon full of settler’s effects, on the way to 
alone homestead. ‘ That’s the kind of fellow I like to see,’ said 
the railway chief ; ‘ worth half-a-dozen of your Old Countrymen.’ 
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Accept it for the truth, the simple, solemn truth, that the 
average American who comes to Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta is far better equipped to conquer the conditions of pioneer 
settlement than the average Britisher is, and you are at the 
beginning of wisdom—a hard, unexpected beginning—but the 
beginning all the same. 

The difference between the two is the difference between 
dissimilar countries. It is not a fundamentally formidable differ- 
ence. The only thing that could make it formidable would be a 
British determination to continue it. Individuals who have tried 
have come to grief, and sometimes, happily, to salvation. 
The Britisher’s salvation in Canada depends on his capacity for 
being born again. It is not always a happy travail. The sting of 
it may be prevented if the right gospel is preached at the right 
place. And the right place for the Imperial Canadian gospel is 
where the Imperial emigrant begins his pilgrimage. 

Curiously enough, too, the Gospel of Emigration should first 
be preached to those who will never emigrate, for the double 
reason that they may pass it on to succeeding groups of emigrants, 
and that they may become the leaven through which Britain her- 
self may master the lessons of the Emigrant Returned that are 
almost concealed under the silk hats and frockcoats of members 
of the Imperial Conference. 

Emigration is more than a riddance of surplus population. 
Millions of good British people have gone to strengthen the indus- 
trial rivalry of the United States. The movement of that class 
of Britisher to Canada should be carefully regarded as a scientific 
transference of citizens from one part of the Imperial estate to 
another, in the permanent interests of both. 

‘There is that scattereth aud yet increaseth.’ But how? 
Begin by spreading the kind of knowledge that I have tried to set 
forth in these pages—that a change inevitably comes over the 
Britisher who goes to Greater Britain, and that so far as that 
change is for the better it will be well to consider whether, in 
some vital measure, it cannot be utilised as a leaven in Britain 
for the good of those who will join the emigrating host, and also 
of those who will remain. 

Earl Grey signalised his return to England by prophesying 
that Canada will become the dominant factor in the Empire. He 
was talking common sense, as well as prophecy. It was another 
way of enforcing my point about the Emigrant Returned. If you 
want the emigrant to come back, you must send him out right. 

* What did the Old Country ever do for me? ’ was the reiterated 
question on which a promising English County Association in 
Toronto went to pieces a few years ago. It is a fond delusion 
of many hyper-Imperialists that all the people in Canada regard 
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the Old Country pretty much the same as the children in the 
parish school regard Lady Bountiful. It is not so. Mr. Balfour 
talks of ‘ our children ’ across the seas. It is a true saying, but a 
delusive way of stating the truth. Henceforth, call us not 
children but partners, whose partnership deeds can be cancelled 
by the junior parties to them. 

That adult quality of partnership has its expression in the 
individual emigrant. Recognise the certainty of its advent, and 
provide against it before he leaves the Old Land, and the problem 
of permanent attachment to the Empire is solved. Begin by 
admitting that the youngsters and the yokels whom you know to 
be so fearfully limited in their native environment, will begin to 
expand in knowledge, wealth and power as soon as they leave your 
shores, and you will not find it impossible to convey some of that 
idea to them before they leave. Presently the County Council will 
issue historical literature that it is good for every child of the 
county to know, and every emigrant from the county to carry 
across the ucean. 

‘That will start you upon an inquiry as to what your county, 
your parish, has contributed to the creation of Greater Britain. 
You will be astonished at the wealth of unsuspected local patriotism 
you will uncover. Why is it that there is a place in Nova Scotia, 
in Ontario, in Alberta, named after your village, your town, and 
you have never heard of it? Why cannot you get in touch with it, 
find out, if you can, who planted the familiar name beyond the 
reach of youreye? |. 

Lately I read of the gift of stone saddle-steps to the town of 
Hingham, Massachusetts, by the village of Hingham, Norfolk. 
What’s in a name? In this case a block of stone. In the case of 
Canadian-British names, infinitely more, for we are members of 
the same body. A Chatham man told me recently that he almost 
decided when he came to Canada to go to Chatham, Ontario, 
because of the associations of his native town. They say there is 
no sentiment in five per cent. But there is plenty of sentiment in 
emigration, and five per cent. as well. 

When you examine this problem of Imperial emigration you 
discover a singularly interesting exposition of the power and 
impotence of governmental machinery, and of the impotence 
and power of private effort. And you will be impelled to find a 
way of increasing the power and minimising the impotence. 

There is an Emigration Department of the Imperial Govern- 
ment that is no doubt better than it seems. A few perfunctory 

circulars displayed in post offices and such like places exhibit very 
little of the five per cent. or the sentiment of emigration. My 
memory recalls an expeditionary inquiry as to the possibility of 
emigration to Canada under Local Government Board auspices. 
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The defect in what was said, as it would have been a defect in 
anything that might have been done, was an incomplete under- 
standing of the requirements of the territory wherein it was 
expected to distribute the Old Land’s burden. 

The notion that Canada is a vast wilderness in which difficult 
cases may be turned loose with impunity must be supplanted by 
the knowledge that it is organised, discriminating communities 
that are looking for trusty citizens. If there is to be any extension 
of the intelligence of the Emigration Department at Westminster, 
it must be by way of a projection into its mind of the place to 
which the emigrant goes—a process that is just as important in 
Imperialism as the study of what the overseas customer likes to 
buy is essential to Imperial trade. It is not easy to harmonise the 
point of view of the Board of Guardians in Kent and the point of 
view of a Town Council in Saskatchewan, but it can be done if 
heed is taken of those who know the problems of the English 
parish as well as the requirements of the western plain. 

Westminster might learn from Ottawa that a Government 
can enter the advertising business with as much skill as the 
proprietor of a brand of shoes does. The propaganda that was 
modernised and developed by Mr. Clifford Sifton, the ablest of all 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s ministers, into the most remarkable adver- 
tising campaign in history, has some wonderfully effective 
features, which would shock the sedate tape-tied gentry of White- 
hall. You cannot imagine the friendly letters given to emigrants 
by Mr. Obed Smith in London, for presentation to Mr. Bruce 
Walker in Winnipeg, being written by important officials of the 
Board of Trade. With its manifold shortcomings, the Canadian 
Government strikes a more intimately human note than the public 
instruments have discovered how to do in the Old World. 

But the friendly Dominion can only travel so far in its service 
to emigration. It is limited by the fact that it may not buy for 
nor sell to the emigrant. A Government officer cannot say to a 
puzzled novitiate in pioneering, ‘Go to such a place; buy such 
a farm.’ 

Some other place would be offended. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment has not acted as the individual helper of the individual 
employer needing a servitor. It has recognised its limitation by 
making grants to worthy private institutions that do certain offices 
for those who otherwise might find it difficult to come together. 
In Toronto there is a wise, venerable Englishwoman whom the 
Government helps in a real ministry to domestic servants—a yearly 
grant-in-aid of private, social and economic service. Miss Fitz- 
gibbon is a British asset, a Canadian asset. And there is not as 
much difference between Sir William Mackenzie, the President 
of the Canadian Northern Railway, and Miss Fitzgibbon, as 
there is between Sir William and Barkis. 
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Barkis was a common carrier of no special creative value, whose 
direct business with the State was limited to the licence which 
authorised him to collect fares for the accommodations of his 
vehicle. Sir William Mackenzie is a common carrier who has 
been aided vastly by the State because the State needed popula- 
tion in empty territory, and it could not expect population without 
roads to market. Sir William was an expert in building roads, 
and the State helped him by grants of money and guarantees of 
credit. 

But there are other roads to increase of souls than rails of steel. 
There is the cradle route, via apron and cap. It is beset by 
dangers, and Miss Fitzgibbon has a way of avoiding them. So 
the Government aids her monetarily on a small scale, as it aids 
Sir William on a large scale. The underlying principle is the 
same. Rachel said, ‘Give me children or I die.” The Canadian 
State says, ‘Give me people so that I may meet my obligations.’ 
The British State says, ‘Give my people room, or they perish 
from overcrowding.’ 

The possibilities of grants-in-aid are not exhausted. If the 
principle is sound, be not afraid to enlarge its application within 
prudent limits. The Board of Guardians has found constructive 
ways of spending the poor rate that were hidden from the Board 
of the mid-Victorian time. One of the things which, when I was 
@ guardian for a Kentish parish away back in the early eighteen- 
nineties, made me very willing to consider new ideas was the 
discovery in the cold region of accounts that it cost us eighteen 
shillings to conduct twenty shillings to the indigent poor. It 
is better to hand ten shillings to an aged couple in their own cot 
than it is to spend it on their sustenance in a big workhouse, and 
another ten shillings on the officialdom that waits on them. It 
is better to spend twenty pounds in transferring a healthy child, 
whom misfortune has put upon the rates, to the taintless oppor- 
tunity of Canada, than it is to spend fifty pounds on keeping it 
another seven years in an institution from which it will emerge 
less favourably equipped for a less favourable opportunity than it 
would enjoy in the New Land. 

I am not thinking merely of a more scientific application of 
public funds to public troubles by making it easier to dump more 
victims of misfortune into Canada. I only want to make the un- 
questionable point that, in the transference of people from one 
part of the Empire, where they are a great anxiety, to another part 
where they are a great asset, principles may be applied which have 
been in operation for the advantage of other and less vital branches 
of Imperial development—the subsidies to fast steamer services 
between Britain and the United States, for example, of which it 
may be truly said that they help to build up the trade of the United 
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States to the prejudice of British-Canadian trade, by giving New 
York better trans-oceanic service than Montreal. 

The time has come for a re-adaptation of methods to ends, as 
plainly as the time comes for adolescents to adapt their nether 
garments to the length of their limbs. The Dominion Govern- 
ment cannot offer free homesteads as freely as it could when I went 
to Saskatchewan twenty-six years ago. The Ontario Government, 
if it is to open up its clay belt to rapidly remunerative settlement, 
will have to pursue a more seductive method than that which 
painfully transformed old Ontario from a forest into a garden. 
The Maritime Provinces cannot recreate their agricultural 
prosperity on an expenditure of 25,000 dollars a year. The British 
attitude towards Canada has been revolutionised within the last 
decade. There is a new Canada, and a changed Britain ; and new 
light on old phases of political relationship has been acquired. 

Tt has been reserved for the Duke of Sutherland to crystallise 
these hitherto elusive factors into a concrete suggestion that has 
uniquely appealed to the public mind in Canada. As the ducal 
plan is founded on his own Canadian experience it has double 
merit, for the Duke has a Canadian home and has sensed the 
Canadian spirit. He knows too much about the country to sup- 
pose, as a Hudson’s Bay Company shareholder supposed, that land 
in Western Canada can be rented to farmers as it is in Stafford- 
shire. The Duke sees that service to Canada and the Empire is to 
be rendered by helping the settler to purchase his farm, and then 
retiring gracefully with your capital and six per cent. for the 
period during which the settler used it. He laughed greatly when 
he heard that some people imagined he desired, in the transference 
of people to Alberta from his own Scottish territory, to perpetuate 
any shred or shadow of the ancient feudalism. 

The Duke has grasped the simple truth that it is neither wise 
nor profitable to turn a green Briton with a cheque-book into a new 
country, and tell him to buy land and equipment, and begin to 
build houses and barns, without experience, and without the aid 
of those who know how to save money in the spending of it. 
Experience is worth paying for, but there is no sense in throwing 
away money inaugurating a Canadian farm under the mistaken 
notion that you are investing it. He sees that if a Britisher can 
go to a farm which carries fifty acres of crop the first year, and 
the cost of which can be paid for on the same terms as the land is 
paid for, the farm is at once on a profit-earning basis, and is more 
sure to recompense the seller of the land than would be the case if 
a ‘green’ hand were left to gain his livelihood by the slow annual 
increase of his crop area which has distinguished the course of 
many thousands of Britishers’ entry to the honourable field of 
agriculture. 
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The Duke has also discovered that, as the successful settlement 
of Canadian lands must be on Canadian lines—the genius who was 
confident that a Derby digger was the ideal implement for break- 
ing up prairie had died some time ago—any large readjustment of 
method must carry the co-operation of Canadians experienced in 
settlement, and desirous primarily of strengthening the founda- 
tions of Canadian-British unity. 

As I write, the details of the Duke’s plan have not been dis- 
closed. But it is known that he proposes the association of 
Canadian and British brains and capital in obtaining, from all 
the Canadian Governments which desire to promote immigration, 
lands, and means of intercommunication, on which will be placed 
settlers through a company which will partially prepare the farm, 
erecé buildings, and put a certain amount of land into crop—and 
sell it to the occupant on ‘terms devised to allow a certain 
elasticity according to crop results. 

From the multitude of difficulties such as beset every workable 
scheme two are specially obvious in the Duke of Sutherland’s 
scheme. One is of management, the other is of the quality of the 
people who are to become farm-purchasers. The greater of these 
is the second. 

Management is primarily a one-man question, given adequate 
resources. The selection of settlers looks quite simple. The 
handling of them after they are settled is going to be extremely 
difficult, because of the manifold differences between life in the 
Old Land and life in the New, which I have sketched in preced- 
ing pages. I am not so sure whether at first it will not be better 
to get people who have already begun to make good in Canada. 
Certainly a leaven of them should be in every district wherein 
the Duke’s Company will operate. 

Anyway the initial task of getting people to understand that 
nothing that can be done for them is comparable to what they can 
do for themselves, and that things will necessarily be different 
in Canada from things in Britain, can be undertaken more 
successfully in Britain than has hitherto been the case. It is 
the lesson of the Emigrant Returned; the conscious doing in 
the realm of the family what the Imperial Conference is sub- 
consciously doing in the august spaciousness of the Empire. It 
is merely the anticipation in Britain of what will happen to the 
emigrant in Canada. 

Two years ago I discussed Chinese immigration to Canada 
with a Vancouver Chinaman who has become the legal guide, 
philosopher, and friend of his countrymen in British Columbia. 
In the club-rooms of the Chinese Reform Association he told me 
of a plan to establish schools in Shanghai and one or two other 
Chinese cities, wherein the intending emigrant to Canada and 
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the United States might prepare for a queueless life. The idea 
is good, and not for Chinamen alone. We expect the Celestial 
to be different from, we desire the Britisher to be like unto, our- 
selves. Though there is no queue to be shorn, there are things 
to be learned which might save a great deal of trouble. 

I shall mention one potential aid to emigration that too few 
‘experts’ have appreciated. Recently there came to me an 
English farmer from Alberta, who finds great happiness in that 
province, and whose children would not return to Manchester 
for bags of gold. His wife, he said, preferred city life, but vowed 
that if ever she returned to England she would take her cook- 
stove with her. There are thousands of British men who would 
like to live in Canada, but whose wives do not wish to come 
because they have exaggerated notions of the hardships they 
would have to contend with. Notone in ten of these good women 
is accustomed to do her cooking with anything like the convenience 
that is enjoyed by those who cook in such stoves as are found in 
the remotest, most primitive houses of the New Country. 

Again, the winter is a definite hindrance to many excellent 
people. I have never seen a child’s sleigh exhibited in Britain 
as an evidence of the fact that winter in Canada is a time of 
abundant sport for the youngsters. When my three girls had 
been a year in Canada I asked if they would like to live again 
in England. They said ‘ No,’ and when I asked ‘ Why not?’ the 
first reason was ‘ Because we could not have our sleighs there.’ 

One of these days I expect to write an article on ‘How to 
Canadianise Britain,’ in which I shall try to show how the process 
of approximating the life, ideas, and standard of living of the 
average man in Britain to the life, ideas, and standard of living 
of the average man in Canada may be advanced. For, be it 
remembered, if there is to be complete Imperial unity there must 
be a growing likeness between your life and ours, and not a diver- 
gence in the standards that are most common to the greatest 
number of the people. In some respects the New Land has gone 
beyond the Old. 

Wherever you look for guidance as to what the future may 
profitably bring forth, you are bound to come across sign-posts 
to the Emigrant Returned. 

I am not concerned to reduce the political religion of the 
Imperial emigrant to precise articles of faith. He will have to 
translate his faith into votes on his own experience. Still, from 
a distance he can discern the broad, deep current of Canadian- 
Imperial progress, and can learn that there are some eddies in 
the stream that his political barque should avoid. 

It is the business of Canada to become an increasing power 
within the British Empire. I have not for a long time seen 
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such a wise statement of what I believe to be the true position 
as that which was made by Lord Grey on his return to England 
in October. The ex-Governor General, who was the first of the 
line thoroughly to identify himself with the Canadian spirit, has 
raised a standard which I believe the Imperial emigrant may 
regard as hisown. He said :— 

‘ Notwithstanding some desire to the contrary, there is 
no expectation in Canada that the recent Canadian elections 
should be used for inducing any change into the tariffs of 
the United Kingdom. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that Canadians are as averse to the idea of interfering in 
your local affairs as they are to any interference on your part 
in theirs. The method by which the self-governing 
Dominions may collect the revenue required to fulfil not 
only national but Imperial obligations is regarded by 
Canadians as a local matter within the sole jurisdiction of 
the Dominions concerned. They do not wish to interfere 
with the desire of the people of the United Kingdom to raise 
revenue in such a way as may seem best to them. Let it 
be clearly understood that the Canadian people are not in 
sympathy with any form of Imperialism which involves the 
idea of the subjection of a self-governing people to any 
authority outside, or to any form of government involving the 
idea of Jingo aggressiveness or arrant interference with the 
rights of others. Canadians are all Imperialists and all 
Nationalists.’ 

Politically, the emigrant has things to unlearn even as he has 
when he travels, when he farms, when he builds a house. He must 
learn that party names do not mean the same things in Canada 
as they mean in Britain. Let me illustrate. There has recently 
been unpleasantness in Britain over the House of Lords. The 
Liberal party has clipped its wings, as an Irishman said the other 
day, to, prevent it trampling upon Liberal legislation. 

The complaint against the House of Lords was that it had 
become a Tory organisation. When a Tory Government passed 
legislation in the House of Commons, the House of Lords opened 
its mouth and shut its eyes, and took all that was sent to it. 
But when a Liberal Government sent important Bills to the 
Upper Chamber, the process was reversed—the House of Lords 
opened its eyes, shut its mouth, and took what it was obliged to. 

In Canada there is a pale and feeble imitation of the House of 
Lords—the Senate. Half a generation ago Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
pledged himself to reform it for the very same reason that the 
Liberal party attacked the House of Lords—it had become a Con- 
servative party institution. He has governed the appointments 
to the Senate for fifteen years, and it is now as much a Liberal 
institution as it was a Conservative institution twenty years “ince. 
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Take an illustration from provincial politics. A Conservative 
Government at Toronto is distributing the lightning over the pro- 
vince. It ‘is bringing Niagara Falls into the electric lamps in 
the room in which I write, and has pledged itself to supply 
practically all Ontario with the dangerous fluid~-the most radical 
piece of administration I know of in the Empire. 

Again, in Britain the emigrant probably belonged to the 
Conservative party which has vehemently opposed local veto. 
The Conservative Government in Ontario is enforcing local veto 
on smaller majorities than the United Kingdom Alliance would 
gladly accept. Lately in Nova Scotia I saw a letter from a Con- 
servative candidate, a letter pledging himself to the prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating beverages in Canada. He has since 
become the Chief Whip of the Conservative party. 

Take still another illustration. Many people think that Free 
Trade is an immutable article of the Liberal faith in Britain. I 
agree with Sir Edward Grey that it was, and is, an expedient. 
Free Trade was introduced into Britain to help manufactures. 
Agriculture could not support the rapidly increasing population. 
It was necessary to obtain and keep overseas markets, and the 
great apostles of Free Trade, Bright and Cobden, who were maau- 
facturers, preached the necessity of obtaining cheap food and 
cheap raw material asa means of maintaining the industrial 
supremacy of Britain. 

In Canada Protection was adopted with the same object that 
Free Trade was adopted in Britain—to encourage manufactures. 
At that time the Canadian people were producing, as they are 
producing to-day, far more food than they could eat. Whatever 
your theories of Free Trade and Protection—and of course I admit 
that Protection is liable to abuse, and has been abused in some 
respects—it is true that thousands and thousands of Old Country 
workmen are better off in Protected Canada than ever they 
expected to be in Free Trade England. 

There is a special reason why the British emigrant should 
become seized of these things before he reaches Canada—because 
he becomes a full-fledged citizen almost before he has had time to 
realise that he is thousands of miles away from his old home. Of 
al] those who come to Canada from outside, he is the only one 
who is endowed with all the rights of Canadian citizenship the 
moment he sets foot on Canadian soil. When he enters Ontario 
from Britain, he is, civically, in precisely the same position as the 
native-born Canadian who enters Ontario from Quebec. Both 
receive the vote on exactly the same terms—residence for a year 
in the province, and for three months in one constituency. 

The obligation, therefore, to become a Canadian presses more 
Vou. LXXI—No, 419 K 
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definitely upon the Britisher than upon those who come as natural 
aliens to the Dominion. Until a few months ago, no large and 
careful effort was made to assist the British-born in Canada to 
understand the peculiar privilege and responsibility that belongs 
to them. Canadian elections for the last twenty years have been 
fought on domestic issues. But when the Reciprocity Agreement, 
made with the United States at the instigation of President Taft, 
was used by him to teach the Republicans from Rhode Island to 
the Golden Gate that Canada was at the parting of the ways, and 
that they could prevent the possibility of a commercial union 
within the British Empire by securing a commercial and social 
union between the United States and Canada, an issue was raised 
which affected the very foundation on which the broad current 
of Canadian National development moves. And so there was 
issued ‘ An Appeal to the British-born ’ to throw themselves into 
the fight for pro-Canadian, pro-British independence—an appeal 
which, followed up by a vigorous platform and press propaganda, 
did much, perhaps more than any other special effort, to secure 
the victory which has given more hope to British Imperialists 
the world over than anything else that has happened within living 
memory. 

The appeal was made entirely from the point of view of the 
Britisher’s pride in Canada. It has left results, not only in the 
constitution of the House of Commons at Ottawa, but in many 
constituencies, for there were formed branches of the Canada- 
British Association, the objects of which are :— 

To promote, especially among those of British birth and 
origin, the sense of Canadian Nationality as an increasing 
power within the British Empire. 

To promote the preservation and extension of the Canadian 
and British channels of commerce on which the prosperity of 
the Dominion has been founded. 

To encourage in conjunction with organisations in the 
United Kingdom the immigration of settlers from the British 
Isles, especially those who will make good Canadian citizens. 

To establish wherever possible branches of the Association 
for the purpose of disseminating information and encouraging 
discussion on Canadian and British political and historical 
events and movements. 

To extend a welcome to all newcomers from the Old 
Country by fraternal organisation, and to assist such new- 
comers to obtain remunerative employment. 

As an indication of the effectiveness of the appeal, it is worth 
mentioning that in St. Thomas, a city of fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, the Canada-British Association has four hundred 
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members, and has taken its own Club-rooms—proceedings which 
are being emulated in other thriving towns where the British- 
born element is a growing factor in public life. 

Here, surely, is the living link between the Old Land and the 
New, the means by which there may spread in the Old an 
anticipation of what the New will inevitably bring forth, From 
the point of view of commerce alone, something of this kind is 
necessary, for as in the competitive market the customer is king, 
the British manufacturer must, more and more, adapt his goods 
to the requirements of his purchasers, and may advantageously 
acquire some of the notions which make his invisible customer’s 
all-powerful demands in some sort the pattern for those whose 
prosperity is absolutely dependent upon them. 

The Emigrant Returned is not full of visions of a new heaven 
and a new earth, but he will have more sympathy than many of 
you are apt to suspect with those who are leading the fight against 
the attendant evils of an appalling poverty which is becoming 
recognised all over the world as the outstanding sign of the re- 
creation of Britain. Happy as we are to be free of the necessity 
of taking sides in British politics, I do not think there is a single 
student of Canadian-British affairs, who, watching the disadvan- 
tages which the average British emigrant brings to the Dominion, 
and knowing by experience something of the spectred poverty, 
the terrible hopelessness of millions of lives in the Old Land, 
does not feel most poignantly that, in this year, the casualties of 
British industrial magnificence are more ominous than its present- 
day glories. We are not unmindful of what is said about dema- 
goguery, socialism, the quartering of the poverty-stricken upon 
those who possess a greater abundance of this world’s goods. We 
do not find it difficult to appreciate the splendour of the contribu- 
tions of the past to the present. But more insistent than these 
things are the evidences that assail the eyes and offend the ears 
of those who return to the Old Land from the New, that with- 
out some regeneration that will improve the physique, renew 
self-reliance, and create a future for that third of the population 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared to be on the 
verge of want, there can be no hope that you or we together can 
hold in the world the place that the history, the achievements, 
and the still abundant quality of our race should insure for us. 

We cannot become a dumping-ground for social wrecks. 
Your repairs must be accomplished where the damage has been 
done, but we may contribute greatly to the work of restoration 
by helping to prevent the decline of millions of your people into 
the abyss where so many millions already lie. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Just as this article was ready for the post the cable brought 
summaries of speeches by Lord Selborne and the Duke of Marl- 
borough which predict that a policy of Imperial emigration will 
become a plank in the British Conservative platform. The sign 
is good, from whatever side in British politics it comes. Only 
remember, remember, that the signpost of success points away 
from Downing Street old style to the Emigrant Returned. 

P.P.S.—And, since then, Mr. Bonar Law has become Leader 
of the Unionist party in the House of Commons. He is of New 
Brunswick. ‘Success points away from Downing Street old style 
to the Emigrant Returned.’ 


ARTHUR HAWEES. 
142 Beech Avenue, Toronto. 





THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


Ir has often been said, and we think with truth, that the Oxford 
Movement has failed and that it is time to reckon up the Church’s 
debt to its promoters. The remark was originally made by the 
Bishop of: Carlisle ; but it has been loudly echoed far and wide, 
and some such admission of comparative failure has been discreetly 
hinted by Bishop Gore himself. Indeed, no one can be in touch 
with the more recent historical products of our two chief Univer- 
sities without noticing the distinctly Protestant trend of our 
leading historians. The Cambridge Modern History was planned 
by a Liberal Catholic; but its decidedly Protestant bias has 
already given offence to its reviewers of the Tractarian school. 
The admirable series of political and ecclesiastical histories 
edited by such eminent High Churchmen as Dr. William 
Hunt and Dean Stephens have a free and impartial and Protestant 
outlook. Even with such pronounced contributors as Mr. Frere, 
of Mirfield, they are fair to Henry the Eighth, defend the Elizabe- 
than reforms and speak well of Froude; while Mr. Fletcher’s 
new Histories of England written for young students on a new 
plan are aggressively Protestant. Of more distinctively Churchly 
productions Mr. Warre-Cornish’s brilliant History of the English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century’ sketches with sympathetic 
impartiality the two movements, Evangelical and Tractarian, 
which at the beginning of that century struggled for supremacy 
in the bosom of the National Church. Yet the distinguished 
writer, who is a ‘ moderate High Churchman,’ singles out Arch- 
bishop Tait as the beau idéal of English Churchmanship ; and Tait 
was far from being a Tractarian. More recently still, a powerful 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, in summing up the results of 
the Oxford Movement, regards its moral and social influence as 
one of the most ‘ disquieting ’ features of the present time.” This 
article was followed in October last by a contribution to the 
Churchman from the pen of a definite High Anglican, criticising 
the present tendencies of the Oxford School as having far outrun 

1 The English Church in the Nineteenth Century, by F. Warre-Cornish, Vice 


Provost of Eton; 2 vols., 1911 (Macmillan). 
* Ed. Rev., July 1911. Art. i. “‘ The Church of England To-day.” 
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the limits of loyalty to the Prayer Book; and this view of the 
matter the Roman Church has accepted by announcing a republica- 
tion this year in English dress of a very sympathetic history of 
the Tractarian Movement which represents Pusey as the Church- 
bell to the Roman Catholic sanctuary.* 

The views of the present writer are largely those of the new 
Canon of St. Paul’s, a youthful and distinguished divine, lately 
Principal of the Theological Seminary at Leeds. Canon Simpson, 
who announced a change of position some two or three years ago 
on the subject of the Atonement, now defends‘ the Evangelical 
standpoint of Augustine and the Reformers as against the more 
formal and traditional piety of Laud and the Tractarians. In this 
attitude of mind he has been anticipated by Bishop Creighton, 
who, if we may trust the authentic Life, boldly stated that he was 
a Christian before he was a Churchman, and that the over-preach- 
ing of the Incarnation (instead of the Atonement) ‘ weakened the 
sense of sin’ in man. Those who wish for a compendious and 
sympathetic sketch of the entire movement on its historical side 
at the hands of a competent lay critic, will not fail to notice in 
Sir Samuel Hall’s Short History of the Oxford. Movement traces 
of its decadence and decay. 

But no movement can be understood until it has become con- 
crete in the personality of a single man. And such a man was 
Lippon. Of the many worthy men whom the Oxford Movement 
had the honour of producing, Liddon was in many respects the 
most exemplary. For while Pusey, Keble, Hurrell Froude and 
Denison were its professional champions and therefore represented 
its most active interests, Liddon proclaimed to the world at large 
its more winning side—that of a cultured gentleman at his best, 
at once a Churchman and an academic, a man of society and a man 
of letters. It is undeniable that where the first disciples of 
Newman might have failed Liddon in his quieter and less original 
but more polished and unworldly manner would have succeeded.° 
This is admirably brought out in Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s little 
sketch of Liddon just re-published.* 

It is twenty years since Liddon died. In those twenty years, 
as Liddon foresaw would happen,’ the Oxford Movement seems 


* Le réveil du Catholicisme en Angleterre au XIXéme Siécle, Paris, 1907 
(Poussielgue). 

* See especially his Preachers and Teachers (Arnold, 1910), Christus Crucifixus, 
Fact and Faith, etc. 

* In this I am glad to find myself anticipated by the brilliant author, contem- 
porary with Liddon, of Great Modern Preachers (1875, Clarke, Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

* Dr. Liddon, by G. W. E. Russell, in the ‘ English Churchman’s Library,’ 
December 1911 (Mowbray). 

* In 1884 Liddon wrote: ‘ High Church principles are more widely diffused 
than they were, but they are held in a much feebler and less emphatic form than 
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to have spent its force. Not only is the old standard of doctrine 
and discipline gone, but the old ideals and phrases have lost 
their meaning. The High-Anglican camp has become full of 
dissensions since the findings of history first disturbed the Trac- 
tarian view of the primitive Christian Church. And now in the 
general confusion two issues alone stand out plainly : the diver- 
gence between laity and clergy is every day increasing ; while the 
clergy themselves are fast giving up their old-fashioned adhesion 
to the principles of Church and State and the present version of 
the Prayer Book. Several High Anglicans have publicly notified, 
what many more less publicly avow, their dissatisfaction with the 
doctrines of the Prayer Book as it stands and with the statements 
in the Creed taken in their literal and grammatical meaning. 
These are, perhaps, not many in number, but a new problem has 
been raised. And at this moment, while we are mourning the loss 
in the same month of three such distinguished Tractarians as the 
late Bishop of Oxford, the late Bishop of Salisbury and the late 
Dean of St. Paul’s, it may be opportune to ask ourselves what 
these things mean and why they should be. 

The Oxford Movement originally stood for an appeal to history 
in defence of Church Establishments. Yet it must have struck 
the least observant of mankind that the Oxford Movement from 
the outset was not destined to last or to leave any abiding impress 
upon the mind of the average Englishman. While refined and 
(what Plato calls) musical souls exist there will always be an appeal 
of the ritual and the ceremonial to fastidious and aesthetic natures. 
But even to such it will appeal rather as an art than as a religion, 
as something to cultivate more than as an object of worship. 
People of leisure have time to grow mystical. People in academic 
circles have means to become learned in ecclesiastical antiquity. 
But a religion that can only be cultivated in academies and 
practised in an artistic environment finds no room in the heart of 
a toiling mechanic and leaves no time for the private devotions of 
the modern man of affairs. In short, it becomes (unlike the plays 
of Shakespeare) a thing but for an age, not for all time. It supplies 
a need, but it does not supply the common needs, of all mankind. 
Take Newman, Pusey, Keble and Liddon from Oxford and from 
all the ecclesiastical and academical apparatus Oxford affords, 
and the sacred cult of the Fathers—the solemn initiation into an 
antiquated system—expires. It does not proclaim, it does not set 
out to proclaim, those grand primeval and fundamental truths of 
which dim voices in the heathen world were the harbingers and of 




















































was the case some years ago. . . It differs alike in intellectual consistency and 
in moral intensity . . . Dr. Pusey noted the change with sorrow, and since he 
has left us it has become more marked. The change is far-reaching. I¢ promises 
to become little less than universal.’—Life and Letters (note 10), p. 332. 
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which the preaching of the Gospel was (and ever is) the fulfilment. 
It does not specifically announce, as Canon Simpson not obscurely 
hints, to a guilty world the verdict of its ruin in the sight of God 
or the hope of its restoration to the Image of God. It does not 
specifically echo the tidings of redemption through the Blood of 
Christ, the completeness of forgiveness, the assurance of a resur- 
rection, the existence of a hope incorruptible, indefectible and 
that fadeth not away. 

What the new theology delights to proclaim is a partial truth— 
the necessity of system. According to the terms of subscription 
to this system man may obtain a part-salvation if assisted by his 
own efforts, and if fortified by all the rites of the visible Church on 
earth he may quit himself a valiant and persevering warrior. As 
a helpless infant he received in Baptism—such is the stupendous 
miracle we are asked to believe—the first instalment of the Holy 
Ghost. The seed once planted in Baptism and watered in Con- 
firmation matures, it appears, with the (if possible) daily recep. 
tion of the Eucharist. It is invigorated by Penance, it is cleansed 
and pruned by Confession and, to be finally victorious, may issue 
in the holy fruit of a spotless celibacy. 

Now we venture to say that such a system—a system which 
Augustine did not hesitate to call Pelagian *—while it makes its 
due appeal to the eye, the heart, the fancy of the unregenerate 
man (who would fain have a Christianity without Christ and a 
gospel of orderliness without a corresponding inward change °*) will 
never be believed, and never yet was seriously believed, by any of 
the sons of men. 


O, ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 


In all this elaborate system of religious, or rather of ritual, 
solemnities there is not sufficient room for the heart of man to be 
roused by the terrors of the Law or to be softened by the pleadings 
of the Gospel. 

Into such a system Liddon was entrapped. Of this system he 
became, in part, for the English Church at least, a supreme ex- 
ponent. Let us see how materially it affected his character as a 
Christian, as a patriot, as a man of the world ; how it warped his 
learning, how it sapped his self-reliance, how it marred his native 
nobleness of soul. It drove the ardent Newman into strange 
stratagems. It made the learned Pusey an ambiguous contro- 
versialist. It led the accomplished Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
(as Liddon acknowledged) into unfortunate compromises. It 
transformed the gentle and scholarly poet of The Christian Year 


® See his admirable Op. impf. c. Jul. 
* Gwatkin, Knowledge of God, ii. 250 (T. & T. Clark, 1906). 
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into the sacerdotal sentimentalist of the Lyra Innocentium. It 
caused the publication of fond Hurrell Froude’s more fond 
Remains. It shook the faith of Mark Pattison, from whose youth- 
ful confidences in the Confessional had first been wrung and then 
proclaimed some tender secret. It has sowed a harvest of secret 
conspiracies against our Church and nation. In short, it has 
changed too many of our clergy from gentlemen and scholars into 
seminarists and fanatics, and has been chiefly instrumental in 
awakening a lifelong discord within the bosom of our once national 
Church. ‘These be thy gods, O Oxford!’ We have now to 
inquire how far the incomparable Liddon unconsciously contri- 
buted to this result. 














I. Lippon THE THEOLOGIAN. 


A man’s creed is his life. That furnishes for him the philo- 
sophy of his existence. Every Christian man professes to take 
the Bible for his guide. But he naturally and necessarily inter- 
prets it in the light of his own proclivities. 

Dr. Bright of Oxford, himself &:déexaXos od rvy@y, has de- 
scribed Liddon as a ‘ constructive Catholic theologian of the first 
order.’ With all deference to Dr. Bright, Liddon’s mind was 
certainly not ‘ constructive,’ as he himself admitted, nor truly 
‘Catholic,’ as we shall proceed to show. Nor was he a ‘ theo- 
logian ’ of the first, though possibly of the second, order. Except 
for the peculiar training of a consummate dialectician, a know- 
ledge of Waterland and of the commonplaces of theology would 
have furnished out the whole of the argument of his Bampton 
Lectures.*° Liiddon’s admirable analyses of the Epistle to the 
Romans and of the First Epistle to Timothy are chiefly remark- 
able for their anxious dependence on the celebrated commentaries 
of Meyer. And on the issues raised by the controversy with Rome 
the few which Liddon cared or dared to face had previously been 
settled by the learned judgment of Pusey. In truth we shall find 






















10 Cp. Lord Acton on Newman’s, Samuel Wilberforce’s and Liddon’s theology 
in Liddon’s Life and Letters, by Canon Johnston, Principal of Cuddesdon 
(Longmans), p. 309. See aleo Great Modern Preachers (cit. note 56). - In the 
Bampton Lectures of Liddon only one page is given to ‘recent philosophers,’ 
while a brief note in the Appendix rapidly summarises the new Lives of Christ by 
Strauss and others then appearing. The false accentuation of @ppiov as Onpiov, 
which has disfigured three successive editions of Liddon’s Life, we may impute 
to an error on the part of Liddon’s biographer (p. 372). But Liddon’s derivation 
of the meaning of ‘ Justification ’ from justum facere (instead of justum reputare) 
and his translation of &xcawiy (‘to justify’) by ‘make just’ instead of 
‘ pronounce just,’ offer equal violence to good Greek, common sense and sound 
theology together. (Cp. Bp. Gibson, XXXIX Articles, pp. 391-6. ‘The facts of 
language are inexorable.’) Liddon owed this piece of scholarship to the early 
heretic Basilides (Neander, Ch. H. ii. 66). 
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whenever Liddon on his own account becomes a ‘ constructive 
theologian ’ he goes astray. Let us indulge a few examples. 

It is a point that has never been settled by the united wisdom 
of the Christian Church what specific benefit is conveyed in 
Infant Baptism. On one point all Churches, even that of the 
Papacy, are agreed—that strictly speaking grace is not actually 
‘conveyed ’ to the infant in the element of water—in short, that 
the term ‘ baptismal regeneration ’ must be explained in a qualified 
sense. This opinion was asserted by Popes Innocent the Fourth 
and Clement the Fifth and by the most celebrated schoolmen of 
that age such as Lombard, Bonaventura, Aquinas and Estius; 
while it was left doubtful by the Council of Trent,"’ and the doubt 
is confirmed by the Church of England formularies. Thus the 
twenty-fifth Article of the English Church assures us that infant 
baptism is in any wise to be retained as being most agreeable with 
the institution of Christ, yet only those who receive baptism 
‘rightly ’—i.e. with faith and its fruits (recte) are grafted 
into the Church. In the Baptism Service the sponsor standing 
for the child is actually asked by the minister : ‘ Wilt thou [the 
sponsor] be baptised in this faith? ’—that is, the child being 
treated by proxy. Two expressions in this Service and in the 
Catechism might seem to be patient of a different interpretation. 
In the former occurs the phrase : ‘ This child is now regenerate ’ ; 
in the latter: ‘ [In Baptism] I was made a member of Christ.” 
Yet even here the Church has not left us to wander in the dark. 
We have two authorised commentaries on these expressions which 
warn us that they are to be taken on a charitable hypothesis. These 
are Nowell’s Catechism which appeared with Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s second edition of the Prayer Book, and Mayor’s English 
Catechism published with Archbishop Laud’s sanction on the 
appearance of the fourth revision of the Prayer Book. Nowell’s 
book was further enjoined by the canons of 1571 as well as by the 
seventy-ninth canon of 1603, and has long been regarded till very 
recent times as the handbook of the English clergy on the subject. 

Liddon, on the other hand, in his weaker moments held a 
strictly literal doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, not in the old 
Papal but in the modern Tridentine sense, and regarded a doctrine 
denied by twelve centuries of Fathers as an article of revelation 
vital to the Christian faith ! 


‘If I did not believe in Baptismal Regeneration,’ he writes in an attack 
upon Dr. Mozley’s view, ‘I should lose my faith in more than one revealed 
truth besides.’ ‘ Particular agencies in the Sacraments . . . . are equally 
matter of revelation with the attributes of God.’ 





11 Cited in Dean Goode’s Hffects of Infant Baptism (Hatchards, 1850). 
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The Gorham decision, which made against Liddon’s view, he 
coolly terms ‘a soul-destroying heresy,’ and pathetically con- 
cludes : 

Fiat Lue. If I had sinned less grievously against Baptismal. Grace I 
should see my way more clearly. Even now I am in bondage to sin. 
Libera, miserere, Jesu! 













His views upon the other Sacrament were no less remarkable. 
For thirteen hundred years the Christian Church has accepted 
Augustine’s view and quoted Augustine’s language to the effect 
that the broken Bread and poured-out wine are ‘symbols’ of 
Christ’s Passion which we must ‘spiritually eat and drink’ by 
‘ meditating ’ on the benefits of His Atonement.’* The Eucharist 
was a feast of thanksgiving for the benefits of Christ’s Death. 
This was the view, as Archbishops Ussher and Tillotson point out, 
of all the Fathers of the first six centuries including Pope 
Gelasius himself, who expressly confuted the doctrine of a local 
Presence. They all give us to understand that unless the Sacra- 
mental language be taken metaphorically the Sacraments would 
strictly speaking not be Sacraments (i.e. visible representations) 
at all. Even the old Canon law of Rome asserted that ‘ the 
heavenly sacrament which truly represents the flesh of Christ is 
called the Body of Christ, but improperly : whence it is said after 
a manner but not according to the truth (or reality) of the thing. 
So that the meaning is, it signifies the Body of Christ.’ ‘ That 
so,’ as the Pope’s chief Canonist, Gratian, adds as a gloss on the 
old Canon of the Mass, ‘ neither reality may be wanting to the 
Sacrament nor pagans have occasion to laugh at us for drinking 
the blood of one slain.’ In Henry the Eighth’s day Cardinal 
Cajetan and Bishop Fisher both declared that there was not one 
word in the Gospel from which the true presence of Christ in the 
Mass could be proved.** 

That these sentiments have been the invariable doctrine of the 
English Church may be seen from the writings of Bede and the 
sermons of Archbishop Aelfric ‘*—the latter of which have always 
been regarded as part of the Canon law of the English Church. 
Even the Bishop of Oxford, who represents the advance wing of 































% De Doctr. Chr. lib. iii. c. xvi. 24 (ed. Bened.). This passage was expressly 
cited by Ratramnus in the ninth century against the heresy of Paschasius 
Radbertus forged in 831, and was quoted all down the Middle Ages till Cranmer, 
whose attention was first called to it by Ridley, Bishop of London. Augustine’s 
view stands slightly corrected by the learned and keen-sighted Calvin 
(Inst. Chr. iv. c. xvii. 4-9) in favour of a more Catholic interpretation. 

13 See all the citations and references in Abp. Tillotson’s ‘Sermon on the 
History of Transubstantiation’ (Sermons, fol. i. 239 sq.), and in Archbishop 
Ussher, Works vol. iii., ‘ The Real Presence,’ »ho points out that the most dis- 
tinguished Jesuits such as Bellarmine and Salmeron allowed this view. 

** Collier’s Zecl. Hist. i. 481 sq. 
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the new Tractarian school, has taught us in his work on The Body 
of Christ that the early liturgies speak of this sacrament chiefly as 
& pvnpocuvos.’® And it will at once occur to the least intelligent 
of mankind that the words ‘ This do in remembrance (avdpynois) 
of Me’ could have no meaning where the Reality Himself was 
locally present. 

And with this avowedly Catholic language the Church of 
England assuredly agrees. Transubstantiation, the twenty- 
eighth Article declares, of necessity ‘ overthroweth the nature of 
a sacrament ’; while the ‘ Black Rubric’ repeats almost verbatim 
the essential part of Aquinas’ several arguments that Christ’s 
Body being now in heaven cannot at the same time be on earth, 
because a body cannot be in two places at once.’* Such and similar 
were the arguments urged against the Real Presence in the com- 
mentaries of the late sainted Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln. 

The Tractarians, however, held with the new-fangled heresy 
of modern Rome : 


‘The point,’ Liddon exclaims, ‘is Eucharistic Adoration. . . . I do not 
know how the subjective doctrine of the Eucharistic Presence can be de- 
nounced as Heresy in the sense in which we should apply that term to 
Arianism, for instance.’ [Liddon thus admits that the Tractarian 
doctrine of the Real Presence is virtual heresy. ] 


That this was for some time his deliberate opinion is proved 
by the fact that on one occasion to a priest of the Roman com- 
munion he frankly confessed that he agreed with the present 
Papal definition of the Eucharist! And Mr. Keble is his authority 
that ‘ we agree with the Roman Church on matters of principle, 
and that our differences with her are on matters of fact.’ 

Liddon seems to have been at this time a Roman at heart both 
in doctrine and in practice. He acknowledged the ‘ primacy ’ of 
the Church of St. Peter. He held the modern Roman doctrine of 
Confession, Baptism, the Mass, the Intercession of the Virgin 
and the ‘ indelible character ’ of the Priesthood. He defended, at 
any rate, ‘ as an opinion,’ the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the strange and painfully ludicrous title (largely a heresy 
of the seventh century) of ‘the Mother of God.’ He constantly 
recommended and even translated modern Roman Catholic books 
of devotion.*” He was often mistaken by Roman Catholics (and 
with justice as he himself acknowledged) for a Roman Catholic. 


15 T.e. a memorial feast, not a bare avdpynots or ‘ remembrance.’ 
6 See that jungle of contradictions, the Summa 2, 2; Q. Ixxv., art. i., where 
Aquinas expressly allows that in this sacrament Christ’s Body is present not 
according to reality but ‘only in a figure or so to speak by way of a sign.’ ... 
‘according to the exposition of Augustine.’ 
** The Roman Catholic Lord Acton severely censured Liddon’s translating 
into English Rosmini’s Five Wounds of the Church (Life, pp. 299, 310). 
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He went so far as to assert that ‘there were many features in the 
Roman Catholic Church more in harmony with his mind and soul 
than the corresponding features of his own Church.’ The follow- 
ing is his description of an audience of the Pope : 

At length I reached the apartment in which the Pope was sitting. His 
face wore an expression truly beautiful, and I think the most ferocious 
Protestant could not but appreciate it. I knelt first on entering the room, 
and a second time to kiss his feet. I proffered some objets to be blessed, 
and then knelt and left the apartment. What a wonderful day in my life! 
The first time I ever found myself in the presence of royalty [sic]! Strange 
that this should have been in the Court of the successor of St. Peter! 


This is not the Liddon we know. But it was the Liddon of 
Tractarian Oxford, the Liddon whom Archbishop Magee described 


as a monk in petticoats. 
It is painful to contrast Liddon’s position at this time with 


that of Archbishop Laud, the supposed hero of the movement, in 
the seventeenth century. 


All Protestants unanimously agree in this [says Laud], that there is 
great peril of damnation for any man to live and die in the Roman per- 
suasion. A mere calumny it is that we profess only a negative religion. 
Romanists do call our religion a negative religion. But in the meantime 
they forget that we maintain all those articles and truths which are con- 
tained in any of the ancient creeds of the Church, which I hope are more 
than negatives. Prorestants did not get their name by protesting against 


the Church of Rome, but by protesting . . . . against her errors and super- 
stitions. Nor is protestation itself such an unheard-of thing in the very 
heart of religion; for the Sacraments... . are called... . ‘visible 


signs PROTESTING the Faith.’ Now if the Sacraments be signa protestantia, 
signs protesting, why may not men also, and without all offence, be called 
PROTESTANTS, since by receiving the true Sacraments and by refusing them 
which are corrupted they do but Prorsstr the sincerity of their faith 
against that doctrinal corruption which hath invaded the great Sacrament 
of the Eucharist and other parts of religion? I glory in the name of 
Protestant. My lords, I am as innocent in this business of religion, as 
free from all practice or so much as thought of practice for... . anyway 
blemishing the Prorsgstant religion established in the Church of England 
as I was when my mother first bare me into the world. I pray God His 
truth, the true Protestant religion here established, sink not! God of His 
mercy preserve the true Prorgstant religion amongst us! * 


Now this extreme language of Laud '* was the common lan- 
guage of all the Laudian Divines without exception. Hear how 
Laud defends the doctrines of the civil power interfering in 
matters ecclesiastical : 


In the ReronmaTion .. . . our princes had their part and the clergy 
theirs. And to these two principally the power and direction for reforma- 








18 The Dean of Canterbury in his latest work, The Principles of the Refor- 
mation (Nisbet, 1910), has in the same way proved that Protestantism does not 
mean a protest against error so much as a protestation for the truth; and this he 
establishes as being a fact of philology quite as much as a fact of history. 
1® See references in next note. 
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tion belongs. That our princes had their parts is manifest by their calling 
together of the bishops and others of the clergy .... in the national 
synod. And the articles there agreed on were afterwards confirmed by 
acts of state and the royal assent. 

The learned Dean Hook of Leeds has pointed out in his 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury that the mediaeval Church 
was an Act of Parliament Church : and he tells us in his own Life 
that he wrote the Lives of the Archbishops from the point of 
view of ‘a John Bull Protestant.’ That Hook was right and 
expressed the common language of all Church Divines of all ages 
may be proved by the following quotation from Bishop Bramhall : 

King Henry the Eighth... . challenged and assumed a political 
Supremacy over ecclesiastical persons in ecclesiastical causes. So did 
Edward the Confessor govern the Church as the Vicar of God in his own 
kingdom. So did his predecessors.” 

Liddon would have none of this. He would recognise, appar- 
ently, no State-appointed tribunals. In the dispute with Rome 
he held with her ‘ Primacy,’ not with her ‘ Supremacy.’ We fear 
that this Jesuitical distinction is against the truth of facts; for 
Bellarmine, the stoutest champion of the Jesuit position in the 
seventeenth century, has put in writing that the whole question 
of the truth of the Christian religion turns upon the acknowledg- 
ment of the ‘Primacy,’ not the Supremacy, of the Pope (de 
primatu pontificis agitur). 

But Liddon while in this mood could not afford to be fair to 
the facts of history. His splenetic language against the Reformers 
and the Reformation, against Knox and against Luther, against 
Archbishop Tait and Bishop Jackson of London, against the doc- 
trine of Justification, against the times of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth, against, in fact, everybody who disagreed with himself 
and Dr. Pusey, makes painful, or rather pitiful, reading. Could 
any good man, proud of his nation’s history and anxious for her 
highest welfare, write on these points as Liddon often wrote, or 
act as Liddon often acted? He studiously insults on every occa- 
sion the cause of the Reformation and the Protestant interest. 
He attends High Mass on St. Bartholomew’s Day—the day which 
Lord Clarendon called the most criminal since the Crucifixion, the 
day on which the Huguenots were massacred with full concurrence 
of the Pope, who celebrated the deed with a Te Deum at Rome 
and commemorated the occasion with a medal struck in honour of 
the event. He preaches his first sermon at Oxford on St. Thomais’s 
Day at the Church of St. Thomas the Martyr ; for St. Thomas was 

2° The unanimous opinions of the Laudian’ School have been admirably 
collected and summarised in the Quart. Rev. for March 1842 (‘Divines of the 


Seventeenth Century’). Archbishop Benson’s dying warning to the English 
Church was against losing her ‘ Protestant’ character (Wace, Principles of Re- 


formation, p. 189). 
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the chief saint of the Middle Ages, a man of worldly mind and 
ungovernable temper, canonised for his lifelong successful opposi- 
tion to the Crown and esteemed for the physical uncleanliness of 
his private life.** All State-appointed officials and all our ecclesi- 
astical institutions, whether Bishops in general or the Privy 
Council and Judicial Committee and Court of Arches in particu- 
lar, are not obscurely suspected as being the ‘ enemies of Christ’ ; 
while all foreign Churches, especially the Greek Church, are 
regarded as better than ourown. It is true, he owns, that religion 
in Russia has no connexion with morality ;*? but ‘religion’ in 
Russia gets after all fair play! Even the English language is 
apparently too Protestant for Liddon. He is glad, so he writes 
from Le Mans, to get ‘ quite’ away from the sound of his mother 
tongue! ** In politics he finds it necessary, it seems, to uphold 
the Liberal cause ;** for Liberal statesmen apparently do not act 
so consistently.in the English interest. In this connexion the 
following quotation from one of his letters will show the real mind 
of Liddon, and will be read by his best friends with something of 
alarm : 

In England I believe we have most to dread not Disestablishment 
but a careful protection both of our social position and of our Property 


combined with a systematic endeavour to destroy all firm hold upon doctrine 
under the plea of making the Church national.** 


Liddon is here seen at his worst, not as the man of God he 
truly was but as the spokesman of a system then on its trial—a 
system which was in part the offspring of panic and in part the 
focus of a truly Christian protest against the desolating abomina- 
tions of the French Revolution. But 


Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 





** Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury, p. 100 (10th ed., John Murray, 1904). 

72 Dean Church in his well-known Zssays has made a similar fatal admission 
as to the religion (or rather superstition) of the Bretons. Harnack in his What 
is Christianity? describes the state of the Greek Church as the very state which 
led to Christ’s crucifixion 2000 years ago! ! 

23 Life (by Johnston), p. 174. [Perhaps I have put too fine a point upon this 
expression of Liddon’s.] 

** Yet contrast what he says against Liberal politicians on p. 279. 

25 What Liddon means by this may be seen on p. 104: ‘ The civil authority .. . 
in the Colonies as in England [is] very much in the hands of the enemies of 
Christ.’ Pp. 116, 128-9, 214-5, 269, 290: ‘Of course the Church of England 
cannot claim finality for anything that dated from the Reformation period; and 
that was settled, for whatever good reasons, on her own, i.e. local, authority, 
and, therefore, from the nature of the case provisionally.’ Cf. p. 20: ‘ The English 
Church is clearly in a transitional state. At present it is difficult to divine an 
issue. She contains the elements first of a Comprere DisorcaNisaTIOn and 
secondly of a Catholic reconstruction.’ For these sentiments Archbishop Laud 
would have excommunicated him for heresy and William the Third have probably 
hanged him for sedition. Ags it was, the then Bishop of London bluntly re- 
proached him with ‘ encouraging anarchy.’ 
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For example, the rubric in our Prayer Book requiring the 
celebrant at Holy Communion to stand at ‘ the North side ’ is not 
seriously capable of being misunderstood. So at least Newman 
thought. So Pusey, at least originally, maintained. And so 
Bishop King,” in part at least, allowed after the Lincoln Judg- 
ment. Liddon, however, discovered that ‘the Eastward posi- 
tion,’ like his interpretation of Baptismal Regeneration, was ‘a 
portion of the revelation of Christ,’ of which it appears that Vest- 
ments and disobedience to constituted authority are the logical 
inference.” What Lord Acton thought of Liddon may perhaps 
fitly conclude this portion of our remarks : 


‘I am not in harmony with Liddon,’ wrote this learned and impartial 
Roman Catholic Professor of modern history in the University of Cam- 
bridge, ‘and scarcely in sympathy. . . . He has got over or swallowed 
such obstacles on the road to Rome that none remain, which, as it seems 
to me, he ought logically or legitimately to strain at. . .. As to his sound- 
ness, his determination to work in and through the Church and not on 
eccentric courses, I satisfied myself with the supreme authority of Dean 
Church on my last night in town. ... The question would rather he 
whether a man of his sentiments, rather inclined to rely on others, would 
be proof against the influence of Newman or of foreign theologians like 
Newman.’ 


II. 


No man can devote his life too exclusively to an impracticable 
ideal withcut suffering from a lack of perspective in meeting the 
demands of this workaday world. That is to say, no man can 
become the slave of a system without the sacrifice of his better 
judgment. Liddon’s character on that side, and on that side only 

-on which it was a reflection of his theology, was no exception to 
this rule. 

At the age of thirty-seven he was pressed to become the head 
of Keble College, Oxford. All his friends were eager for him 
to accept the call. He was, indeed, by temperament and by cul- 
ture a student and in many respects a man of unique personality 
and endowments. The college, moreover, was the result of his 
own original suggestion. But Liddon’s peculiarly self-conscious 
character had ten thousand reasons (which were no reasons) for 
the refusal. He was not, it appears, ‘a first-class man.’ Oxford, 
too (it seems), required a ‘ philosophic theologian.’ And what was 
worse than all (may we add—more ridiculous than all?) he 
thought his reputation had been a little ‘blown upon’! The 


LIDDON THE MAN. 





7° The position he suggested may be described in nautical language as NNE. 

37 That Liddon was not here speaking the language of his own mind may be 
proved by the fact that the Scriptures, as Hooker explains, never use the word 
‘ priest’ of a Christian clergyman, nor did the early Fathers of four centuries 
regard the Holy Table as an ‘altar’ strictly so called (see citations in Suicer s.v. 
Bopés, Ovovacrhpwr). 
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following is one of the last notices of this event in his diary for 
the 27th of June. It reads like Diogenes writing from his tub : 
Sat some time with the Bishop of Oxford, who is very anxious that I 


should take Keble College. Wrote to the Bishop of Salisbury, asking him 
to decide the Keble College question for me authoritatively! 


Let us follow the fortunes of this Oxford Diogenes. He was 
now at the age of thirty-seven. The next cataclysm occurs twenty 
years later. By the age of fifty-six the habit of self-distrust, which 
had been carefully cultivated on Liddon’s ‘ Catholic’ principles 
and soundly regulated on Liddon’s ‘ Church’ lines, had become 
completely confirmed in him. He is sounded by Mr. Gladstone 
through Dean Church as to whether he would consent to accept a 
bishopric if a specific offer were made. Liddon haughtily refused 
even to consider the question of an unspecified bishopric. Dr. 
Pusey, so he tells us, would have done so. So would ‘dear Mr. 
Keble.’ And ‘ what would St. Ambrose have said to a willingness 
to accept a bishopric in the abstract?’ 

The See of Salisbury was now vacant. Liddon’s eager mind 
at once began to revolve all the possibilities invited by this 
vacancy. The offer had not yet been made and never was to be 
made ; but Liddon was already ‘ miserable’ as to what his reply 
should be if the offer should be made. Once more he consulted 
all his friends and once more dismissed all their suggestions ; and 
this time discovered that the Life of Dr. Pusey, which he was 
engaged in writing, was in the way of his acceding to ‘ any * 
suggestion of episcopal promotion. 

The Deanery of Worcester at last falls vacant, and Liddon now 
evolves a new argument : 


I have no fanatical feeling against accepting preferment. But... . 
on this point the old Tractarian feeling . . . . is profoundly opposed .. . . 
to that commercial view of the higher offices in the Church which was very 
sincerely held by the old Latitudinarians. ... If Lord Salisbury had 
offered me the See of Salisbury ....I had with much misgiving and 
after long hesitation made up my mind that it would be a duty to accept it. 


That he would not have accepted it is abundantly clear by his 
action the following year. For while he was in Constantinople 
he received by telegram the news that he had been elected Bishop 
of Edinburgh. He almost immediately wired back a refusal. He 
told his friends that he ‘ took twenty-four hours to think it over.” 
But a monk does not think. His only motto is Sic rolo, sic 
jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas ; and the reply might have beer 
anticipated. It now appeared, according to Liddon in another 
mind, that all Bishops of the Church of Scotland should be 
Scotchmen ! 

It is the same with his Bampton Lectures, with his sermon at 

Vou. LXXI—No. 419 % 
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St. Mary’s Redcliffe at Bristol, with his conduct of a Retreat for 
the clergy. They were all successful. But according to Liddon’s 
‘ melancholy ’ fancy they were all, if we consult his diary, ‘ fail- 
ures’ and himself ‘ miserable.’ The great catastrophe of his life 
was the death of Dr. Pusey. With him went all that remains on 
earth and, apparently, nearly all his hopes of heaven : 

Now that dearest Dr. Pusey is gone the world is no more for me the 
same world. The whole past seems torn up by the roots. I feel the danger 
of disbelief in God the Holy Ghost! 


Alas ! as Plutarch has shown, how near is scepticism to credulity ! 

Liddon latterly became conscious of his growing narrowness 
of mind. Without the responsibilities of marriage or of an actively 
arduous position in the State or Church he had become, as the late 
Bishop of Oxford pointed out, the creature of instincts and the 
victim of habits that held him as in a vice. His dearest friends 
at Oxford, his most intimate companions at Christ Church, were 
made painfully aware of these luxuriant self-indulgences on the 
part of the quiet, polished, urbane but cynical recluse. Dr. Paget 
and Dr. Gore were engaged in publishing some new positions in 
theology. But Liddon never suspected his friends till it was 
brought to his notice ; and then the shock precipitated his death ! 
Bishop Lightfoot, in his famous essay on The Threefold Ministry, 
had learnedly overturned, with damning proofs from history, the 
impossible position of the Tractarians as to the origin of the 
Episcopate, which Liddon had discovered, like Baptismal Re- 
generation and the Eastward position, to have been ‘ part of the 
revealed Will of God.’ In his preface to the sixth edition of his 
Philippians Bishop Lightfoot was driven to refute a silly ramour 
circulated by the Tractarians to the effect that he had changed his 
mind on this great subject. Yet Liddon continued to harbour 
the suspicion that such a change at the last had actually taken 
place in the good Bishop’s mind.” 

It is provoking to see a man of Liddon’s powers and, above 
all, of Liddon’s character thus toying with the great issues of 
life. He could not make up his mind. He could not be honest 


with himself. 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 


Of this we will hazard one example. When he first came to 
St. Paul’s in 1870 he was justly shocked at the evils of London, 
and the danger to the character of the choirmen whose voices were 





?* The charge has recently reappeared in the Church Times and been refuted 
in the Record for October 20, 1911 (p. 927). 
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hired out for the evening by managers of music-halls. Liddon, 
with true foresight and at great expense to the Cathedral funds, 
built a Choir House for his purpose, residence in which was made 
a sine qua non for the choir. 

At this point ends Liddon the man. Now begins Liddon the 
Monk. The provincial accent of these boys spoiled the chanting 
of the Te Deum; and all true choristers, it seems, should have in 
view a hope of taking Holy Orders! Hence on this impracticable 
scheme forty boys were turned adrift to face the evils of London 
alone, while forty sons of gentlemen (chiefly clergymen) were 
admitted in their stead! Thus irresolution and inconsistency 
became the settled habit of his mind. 

In his last days Liddon refreshed his mind with boyish 
memories of Sir Walter Scott, whose poems and whose novels he 
firmly believed, on the strength of a single statement in Newman’s 
Apologia, to have given the first impulse to the Oxford Movement. 
It is natural to all intense minds to regard the whole world in the 
light of their own beliefs. Liddon, had he perused either 
Scott’s poems in the text or his novels in the footnotes with the 
most ordinary attention, must have noticed how often that great 
painter of the manners of a feudal age assures his readers that 
he has selected from the vices of a dark epoch in the world’s history 
only those gleams of rude and simple incident which he could 
embellish with his powerful pen into picturesque probability. We 
have already stated that those who promoted the Tractarian 
system mistook religion for an art. Here we have found Liddon 
mistaking the poet’s art for a kind of religion. 

It is time to close this review. There is however a side to 
Liddon’s life on which we have not touched necessary to the 
complete portrayal of the man. 

Nor has the present writer yet touched upon one important 
aspect of the Oxford Movement, disclosed by the controversy that 
has raged round the appearance of Mr. Thompson’s work * 
Miracles in the New Testament, itself the fruit of the publication 


of Luz Mundi some twenty years ago. 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 


(To be concluded.) 


29 See articles by the Rev. Cyril W. Emmet and the Bishop of Winchester, 
‘Liberty of Criticism within the Church of England,’ Nineteenth Century and 
After, October, November, and December 1911. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF ITALIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


FROM NAPLES TO TRIPOLI 


‘In Italy I know that I am bringing to a close the era of 
revolutions.’ With these trenchant words on the 9th of October 
1860 King Victor Emmanuel concluded a Proclamation to the 
People of Southern Italy, which is one of the most significant 
documents of the Italian Risorgimento. It was issued at Ancona 
when the Italian King, still bearing the title of King of Piedmont, 
set out with his army to cross the frontier of the Two Sicilies and 
complete the overthrow of the tottering Bourbon dynasty. After 
sketching in the proclamation the vicissitudes of his own reign and 
its successes in behalf of Italian liberty and independence, he 
refers with well-considered frankness to the recent revolv*ion in 
Sicily, and to the famous filibustering expedition of the Thousand 
with which Garibaldi, in open defiance of international law and 
the will of Europe, had sailed out of the harbour of Genova five 
months before. He declares not only that he, the king, was 
unable to prevent the expedition, but that it was his duty not to 
prevent it. He goes on to state that he now enters Southern 
Italy at the head of his army, not to impose his will on the people, 
but to see that their will is respected. 


Whatever be the gravity of events that may arise fhe solemnly 
asserts] I await tranquilly the judgment of civilised Europe and of 
history, conscious of having fulfilled my duty as king and as an Italian. 
In Europe my policy will perhaps not be without effect in helping to 
reconcile the progress of nations with the stability of monarchical govern- 
ment. In Italy I know that I am bringing to a close the era of 
revolutions.* 


The proclamation was addressed to the people of the Two 
Sicilies, but the king knew that as an affirmation of the principles 
and policy by which Italian independence and unity were being 


1 The proclamation was drafted by Farini, and was pronounced ‘stupendous ’ 
by Cavour. The full text may be found in the volume entitled 11 risorgimento 
d’Italia narrato dai principi di Casa Savoja e dal Parlamento (1848-1878). 
Firenze, G. Barbéra, 1888, pp. 168-174. 
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achieved it would fix the attention of Europe. In substance it 
was @ declaration, in the face of the anti-revolutionary powers, of 
the right of an oppressed and divided people to unite and consti- 
tute itself a nation. At the same time it was a declaration, in 
the face of all Italy beset for forty years with revolution, that 
the policy of a. constitutional government established by the free 
will of the majority of the nation must be respected. Let it be 
remembered that these principles were thus resolutely affirmed 
at the moment when the ministers of France and Russia had been 
recalled from the court of Piedmont in protest against the occu- 
pation of Umbria and the Marches ; when the renewal of the war 
with Austria, with whom diplomatic relations were also broken, 
was feared as imminent; when the whole Italian peninsula 
seethed with revolution, and Republican intrigue was everywhere 
complicating the situation. A few months only had passed since 
the revolutionary deposition of three sovereigns in Italy and the 
voluntary annexation of their territory to Piedmont, together with 
Piedmontese annexation of portions of the States of two other 
sovereigns still reigning. And a Piedmontese invasion of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies was now being openly undertaken 
with the evident scope of the additional annexation of a population 
of nine millions. Such open defiance of the will of the Great 
Powers, whose malevolent intervention in the peninsula with 
the purpose of keeping Italy divided had been the curse of cen- 
turies, could be hazarded only in the profound consciousness of a 
great national awakening. Victor Emmanuel knew that his 
policy represented the will of the immense majority of the Italian 
people. 

If Italy’s position at this critical moment in her history, and 
the magnitude of her development in the half-century that has 
since passed, are to be justly appreciated, the principal forces in 
her awakening must be borne in mind. The national charac- 
teristics which united her then are the same which have brought 
her to the prosperous conditions of 1911; they are the great 
national assets which justify her faith in the momentous under- 
taking in Tripolitania and assure her power and constant 
progress. 

Italian nationalism, first rousing itself to consciousness, had 
found its apostle in Giuseppe Mazzini some thirty years earlier. 
Republican in political creed, but before all Unitarian, he had 
derived many of his master ideas from Dante, whom he regarded 
as the prophet of his nation. From the study of Dante his 
national sentiment deepened into a civic religion; ‘God and the 
People,’ ‘ Duty,’ ‘ Mission,’ were words constantly upon his lips. 
For him and for the thousands of his devoted countrymen who 
were influenced by his inspired teaching the delivery of Italy 
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from the foreigner and from despotic government, and her 
unification as a great nation, became a life ‘ mission.’ A move- 
ment for its accomplishment had been initiated in conspiracies 
and insurrectionary attempts of secret societies; gradually there 
spread a passionate longing for national independence and liberty 
through all classes, and Italy arose in her chains nerved to heroic 
effort. ‘A people which has been enslaved for many centuries 
can regenerate itself only through virtue and through death,” 
Mazzini had written in the programme of his revolutionary 
periodical, Young Italy, in 1831. Italians must be brought to 
realise that their ‘sole path to victory lies through sacrifice— 
constancy in sacrifice.’ And the issue of the struggle proved that 
the Italian people was ready for Mazzini’s teaching. or thirty 
years bands of its ghosen patriots courted death in hopeless insur- 
rection in all parts of the peninsula ; tens of thousands of Italians, 
representing much of the best blood and intellect in the country, 
bore with unsurpassed heroism the horrors of Austrian, Papal, and 
Bourbon dungeons, or silently endured suffering and poverty in 
exile. The religion of sacrifice never counted nobler disciples 
in a patriotic cause than in this great struggle for Italian 
nationality. ‘Faith’ and ‘The Future’ were other of Mazzini’s 
watchwords. ‘Twenty millions of men, strong in the justice of 
their cause, and of a determined will, are invincible,’ he declared ; 
and this faith, shared by a great body of the people, sustained 
the country in its long, desperate revolutionary effort. 

But there were many differences of political creed to be 
adjusted among the Italian patriots before the harmony of action 
essential to success could be attained. Republicans and 
Monarchists, Unitarians and Federalists, had first to test the 
relative strength of their parties, as well as the fitness of their 
cespective forms of government for Italy. Furthermore, local 
jealousies and ambitions still clashed with the national sentiment. 
By reason of these dissensions the great revolutions of 1848 and 
1849, which shook every throne in the peninsula save one, and 
forced Papal and ducal sovereigns to fly, ended everywhere 
abortive. The despots returned to their petty thrones in the 
Duchies and the Papal States ; the oppression of foreign autocratic 
rule was again riveted upon the Lombardo-Veneto; and all the 
constitutions which the revolution had secured at great sacrifice 
were blotted out save one—that granted in Piedmont by the 
House of Savoy. Only in the little subalpine kingdom of less 
than five million inhabitants was parliamentary government pre- 
served for the people. 


2 Mazzini. Scritti editi ed inediti, v. 2. Imola, Paola Galeati, 1907, p. 78. 
This is the National Edition of Mazzini’s worke of which eleven volumes have 
been published, and of which about fifty more are in preparation by the leading 
authority on Mazzini, Professor Mario Menghini, 
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But this experiment in liberty in Piedmont was the doom 
of tyranny, domestic and foreign, throughout Italy. The 
parliament at Turin proved to be a training school for the Italian 
nation. Exiles from all the Italian States sat in its councils; 
and the House of Savoy won the confidence of all Italy through 
loyalty to the cause of freedom and progress as laid down in its 
legislation. On the 7th of March 1850 a young Piedmontese 
deputy, who was destined within a decade to stand forth as the 
first statesman and diplomat of Europe, Count Camillo Cavour, 
won his first oratorical triumph in parliament. 

Go forward boldly on the path of reform [he urged]. By so doing 
you will make it possible for constitutional monarchy to strike such firm 
root in the country, that even when a revolutionary tempest shall rise about 
us, the monarchy will not only be able to resist effectively, but gathering 


to itself all the living forces of Italy, it will be in a position to lead our 
nation to the high destinies to which it has been called.? 


Such was the programme of Cavour, and under his remark- 
able leadership Piedmont carried out the programme to the letter. 
‘Italy must be made with liberty,’ Cavour went about repeating, 
‘otherwise we must give up all idea of making her.’* This was 
the keynote of his statesmanship. And the training of the Italian 
people in constitutional liberty begun by him opened wide the 
pathway of future progress. 

One other historical fact must be brought forward before 
Italy’s condition at the close of 1860 can be fairly understood. 
Constitutional government could prepare Italy for unity, but it 
could not alone supply the enthusiasm needed to urge the country 
to a supreme effort by which that unity was to be finaily won. 
Cavour saw this early in his public career, and realised that the 
revolutionary party was still indispensable to the success of the 
Italian cause. For him the revolutionary spirit was one of the 
‘ living forces of Italy ’ to be conciliated and drawn to the consti- 
tutional monarchy ; the revolutionists were to be encouraged and 
organised, under loose and covert government control, to work 
for the overthrow of the despotic Italian governments and the 
unification of the country. This power of grasping, controlling, 
and utilising, instead of attempting to destroy the vigorous forces 
of the revolutionary element, has been, and is, one of the principal 
features in Italian internal policy. In studying Italy either in its 
awakening or in its present conditions this must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. The skill with which Cavour aided, used, and 
controlled Garibaldi, letting loose the revolutionary energy of his 
day, only to check it and pacify it at the moment when it threatened 


* Cavour. Discorsi parlamentari, v. 1. Roma, Eredi Botta, 1863, P- 409. ; 
“ Nicomede Bianchi, J? Conte di Cavour. Saedizione. Torino, Unione Tipo- 


grafico-Editrice, Ottobre 1863, p. 120. 
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destruction to the State, finds its analogy in Giolitti’s treatment 
of the Socialists in the last decade. Such a policy is possible only 
in a country where the spirit of Jacobinism is supplanted by the 
spirit of compromise, and by a political common sense that is ready 
to accept what is attainable and reasonably advantageous. 
Garibaldi commanding five thousand revolutionary troops fought 
beside Napoleon the Third and Victor Emmanuel in the cam- 
paign of 1859; and the great revolutionary coup was his famous 
filibustering expedition of the Thousand, to which Victor 
Emmanuel later referred as a movement which it had been his 
duty not to prevent. With the Thousand and its reinforcements 
Garibaldi freed the Two Sicilies south of the Volturno from the 
Bourbons ; and in less than three weeks after the publication of 
the famous proclamation that has been quoted, Victor Emmanuel 
joined the great revolutionary leader, and, relegating the twenty 
thousand victorious revolutionary troops to the reserve with 
pleasant compliments, rapidly finished off the Bourbon overthrow 
with his own regular army. 

Before this campaign was over, the results of the plebiscite 
held in Southern Italy on the 21st of October were proclaimed 
at Naples and Palermo; the Two Sicilies were found to have 
pronounced for a ‘ United Italy with Victor Emmanuel its con- 
stitutional king’ by 1,734,000 votes against 11,000.° Similar 
plebiscites had been held in Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the 
annexed portions of the Papal States, where the results had been 
everywhere equally overwhelming in favour of Unity and the 
House of Savoy. Victor Emmanuel had become king of four- 
fifths of Italy, not by conquest but by consent—by the will of the 
people. 

On the 18th of February 1861 the first Italian parliament 
was opened at Turin. Extravagant hopes had been raised by 
the triumph of Unity, but there were difficult problems yet to be 
solved. The people had been constant in sacrifice in the long 
period of armed conflict. Would it prove itself, in the prosaic 
period of reconstruction and consolidation that must follow, 
equally ready to bear further burdens, and sink local ambitions 
and personal jealousies in fraternal abnegation? For centuries 
Italy had-been misgoverned, and the fruits of misgovernment had 
been accumulated in ali the late despotic States of the peninsula. 
The rehabilitation of the country would require not only patience 
and wise administration, but an outlay of capital that would call 

5 Just criticism has been made of the method in which this vote was cast, 
but that the majority of the people was overwhelmingly favourable to Victor 
Emmanuel there can be no question. The real plebiscite was the popular ovation 
at Garibaldi’s triumphal entry into Naples in an open carriage without troops on 


the 7th of September, while the soldiers of the Bourbon king whom he was over- 
throwing were still in the city. After that a popular vote was a mere formality. 
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for immense loans and a heavy increase in taxation. It was 
easy to determine the course that must be followed from the 
recent experience of Piedmont, where despotic government had 
ceased with the granting of the constitution in 1848. During the 
twelve years of parliamentary government that had followed in the 
subalpine kingdom, the reforms in administration and education, 
the reorganisation and increase of the army and navy, the con- 
struction of much needed public works, together with the 
enormous cost of the campaigns of 1848, 1849, 1855, and 1859, 
had brought heavy financial burdens. The public debt had been 
increased sevenfold ;* government expenses had multiplied, and 
were greatly in excess of receipts, in spite of the fact that taxes 
had been nearly doubled ; and as the natural result government 
credit had been much weakened.’ On the other hand these 
reforms and large government expenditures had been followed by 
remarkable development. Commerce had much more than 
doubled from 1851 to 1859. The laws of October 1848, obliging 
all towns and villages to maintain schools for elementary 
education, had been so thoroughly enforced that the number of 
illiterates in Piedmont had been reduced from 75 per cent. to 
50 per cent. Eight hundred and fifty kilometres of railway had 
been constructed. And the army organisation had reached an 
efficiency that won for the Piedmontese troops in the Crimea the 
hearty admiration and sympathy of their English and French 
allies. 

What had been done in Piedmont in the twelve years 
beginning in 1848 had placed her, as Cavour had foreseen, ‘in a 
position to lead the nation.’ But could this same programme of 
thoroughgoing reform and seemingly ruinous government expendi- 
ture be carried out, with equally rapid and happy results, for a 
population of twenty-one millions comprising the ex-subjects of 
seven despotic governments, differing widely in education, 
temperament, traditions, and economic interests? Lombardy, 
the Duchies, and even the Papal States differed relatively little 
from Piedmont, but the nine millions of the Two Sicilies were 
far behind the Italians of the north and centre in both educational 


*The statistical statements in the following pages are based upon figures 
obtained from many different sources. The official statistics of Italy are to be 
found in the Annuario Statistico Italiano, but no volume in this series has been 
published since 1907. For the earlier period statistics are only fragmentary, 
but the source generally quoted by the Italian Government in its comparative 
statements is a publication bearing the same title as the above issued by Correnti 
and Maestri in 1858 and 1864. The best history of Italian finance is that written 
by Achille Plebano, Storia della finanza italiana 1861-1901. Torino, Roux Fras- 
sati e C., 1899-1902, but it relates principally to the national budgets. 

* While Government Four per Cent. bonds had been selling on the Bourse in 
Paris at premiums ranging from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. in the decade before 
1848, in 1859 Government Five per Cent. bonds had dropped to 72. 
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and economic development. In the Two Sicilies in 1860, 
88 per cent. of the population was illiterate. There was but 124 
kilometres of railway in the whole kingdom, or one and a-third 
kilometres to every 100,000 inhabitants, against twenty kilometres 
in Piedmont, and twenty-five kilometres in France to every 
100,000 inhabitants. Proper carriage roads, harbours, and docks 
were likewise wanting. The army and navy had been dis- 
organised by the revolution. Industry had been equally dis- 
organised, and was ill prepared to meet the demands of fresh 
taxation. And the national spirit in the south was not what it was 
in the north. 


Northern Italy is made [murmured Cavour on his deathbed in June 
1861], there are neither Lombards, nor Piedmontese, nor Tuscans, nor 
Romagnols ; we are all Italians; but there are Neapolitans still. Oh! there 
is much corruption in that country. It is not their fault, poor people, they 
have been so ill-governed.... The country must be made moral, 
children and youth must be educated, asylums and military colleges must 
be created. ... Anyone can govern with the state of siege. I will 
govern the Neapolitans with liberty, and will show what ten years of 
liberty can do for their beautiful country.® 


The dying statesman saw in the midst of disorganisation, 
corruption, illiteracy, economic stagnation, and threatened bank- 
ruptcy, but one bright spot on the horizon of Southern Italy ; it 
was the same that throughout had been the pole-star of his policy— 
constitutional liberty. Italians were at length free and masters of 
their own destinies, and although in the hour of supreme need 
death was removing the great leader, his policy as revealed in the 
last decade of parliamentary Piedmontese government would be 
treasured as the heritage of all Italy. 

It has been said that it was a great misfortune that Cavour 
did not live for at least another five years, not only that the country 
might have benefited further from his leadership, but that he and 
Italy’s future statesman, Francesco Crispi, might have come to 
know and understand one another better, and that Cavour’s mantle 
might have fallen directly upon the shoulders of Crispi. Perhaps 
with five years more of Cavour’s life this understanding and suc- 
cession would have been obtained, but even as it was Crispi, the 
conspirator and fiery revolutionist, had at this time already come 
to understand parliamentary rule, and to appreciate the fact that 
‘ governing with liberty’ did not mean governing with perpetual 
revolution. In the years immediately following Cavour’s death 
the services which Crispi, as one of the leaders of the left, rendered 
in enforcing respect for parliamentary authority among members 
of his party, particularly in the south where education in self- 


8 Ernesto Artom. L’opera politica del Senatore 1. Artom. v. 1. Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1906, p. 374. 
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government was entirely lacking, were perhaps more valuable than 
any that he could have rendered had he been in the government.’ 

These first years of Italian unity were years.of agitation and 
depression. When the people of the ex-Bourbon kingdom 
recovered from its revolutionary enthusiasm to find that unification 
had brought to it, as the first blessing of the millennium, the 
trebling of taxation, a natural outcry was raised ; nor was it to be 
expected that men should recognise the Messiah in the tax- 
gatherer. From 1862 to 1865 government receipts were but a 
little over half the expenditures, and in 1866, owing to the war 
with Austria, they were considerably less than half. The deficits 
were met by a succession of heavy loans, and the public debt of 
1860 had trebled in 1867, and quadrupled in 1876. This burden 
of public debt, interest upon which constituted one quarter of the 
national expenditure in 1864, and had risen to more than one third 
in 1876, was a heavy handicap which told against Italian finances 
from the outset. An additional handicap lay in the deplorably 
backward state of public works ; for the construction of railways 
alone expenditure amounted on an average for the first fifteen 
years to about one-twelfth of the entire national expenditure. But 
the greatest handicap of all was imposed by the international 
situation of Italy. There was no great power in Europe which 
viewed Italian unity with real favour, and the programme of 
completing unity by the acquisition of Venice and Rome, by 
conquest or negotiation, necessitated the maimtenance of a large 
army and navy. For these reasons the cost of national defence 
amounted to one quarter of the entire national expenditure. 
When it is remembered then that interest on the public debt and 
the cost. of national defence had so increased as to amount together 
to three-fifths. of the total sum paid out by the Government, it is 
not surprising that statesmen for many years found it impossible 
to avoid an enormous annual deficit, and that the people were 
disheartened as they viewed the first fruits of Italian unity. To 
avoid national bankruptcy, every form of tax imaginable was 
added to the burden of the labourer and the capitalist by the 
ministries that rapidly succeeded one another. In the first decade 
after the death of Cavour twelve different ministries governed the 
country. The parliamentary opposition, except during the two 
brief ministries of Rattazzi, included the representatives of the old 
revolutionary party whose eagerness for the immediate conquest 
of Venice and Rome added to the parliamentary confusion. Their 


* The recent publication of a collection of Crispi’s private letters, edited by 
G. Pipitone-Federico, under the title L’ Anima di Francesco Crispi (Palermo, 
Ant. Trimarchi, 1910) revealed a reserve of patience and moderation in Crispi 
during these early years which had been little appreciated by the historian. 
Cf. pp. 70, 46, 47, 25. 
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efforts to force the government forward to military action were the 
occasion of riots in several parts of Italy, and the unfortunate 
Garibaldian attempts to march on Rome which ended disastrously 
at Aspromonte in 1862, and at Mentana in 1867, increased the 
bitterness of the Radicals. On the other hand the annexation of 
the portions of the Papal States incorporated in 1860 in the Italian 
Kingdom, and legislative measures directed against the undue 
temporal influence of the Church, had called down the anathemas 
of the Pope and arrayed against the government the priesthood 
and the entire clerical forces of the country. To Crispi in the 
opposition it seemed that ‘ the ministers of the king were ruining 
the dynasty and preparing new catastrophies for Italy.’ ‘ But,’ 
he declared, ‘in spite of the errors committed, the prevailing 
pusillanimity, and recriminations, Italy shall be.’ And it was 
this indomitable Mazzinian faith in the future of Italy, shared by 
statesmen alike of the government and of the opposition, which 
carried Italy through this dark period of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. ‘Do not imperil with inaction and discord what we 
have won at the price of blood,’ Crispi wrote at another time ; and 
again, ‘ Ministers go, and with them disappear the evils which 
they have caused. The nation remains, and we should work that 
it may establish itself and become powerful.’ Patience and 
moderation were the virtues for which the situation called ; patience 
in tax-paying ; patience in turning error to account as a lesson for 
the profit of the nation ; moderation in seeking to destroy neither 
Conservative nor Radical, nor Monarchist nor Republican, nor 
Revolutionary, but to harmonise ‘all the living forces’ in the 
struggle for the eventual triumph of the nation.*® 

The first relief which was offered to over-burdened Italy came 
with the war of 1866 which brought the cession of Venice from 
Austria. Four years later followed the Franco-Prussian war 
which enabled Victor Emmanuel to occupy Rome, and lightened 
for ever the measure of French interference in the internal affairs 
of the peninsula. While ordinary annual expenditures for the 
army and navy were not decreased after the Italian entry into 
Rome which completed unity, the immediate menace of war was 
removed, and the country was able to settle down more securely 
to industrial and educational development. Cavour had said, 
‘Taxes must increase, but the capacity of the country to meet 
taxation must at the same time increase through the stimulus given 
to production and the accumulation of riches.” Slowly but 
steadily economic development had proceeded to the fulfilment of 

©The spirit of compromise that has so long characterised Italian public 
life has been well brought out by Professor Emilio Bodrero in a clever article 
entitled Italia nova ed antica, published in the new Italian review Acropoli. 


Firenze, Gennaio, 1911. 
11 Ernesto Artom, p. 370. 
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Cavour’s prophecy. In 1875 equilibrium in the national budget 
was reached for the first time. Since then, although expenditures 
have been greatly increased through educational, judicial, and 
other reforms, through important increases in the army and navy, 
and through large undertakings in public works, there have been 
but eight deficits in the budget. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the course of events during 
the thirty-six years which have separated the Italy of the first 
budget-equilibrium from the Italy of 1911. It is enough to 
summarise the results of these years of development, which should 
be easily enough understood after what has been said of Italian 
patriotism and national constancy in sacrifice, of the determination 
of Italians to go forward on the path of reform, and either to make 
Italy with liberty or give up all idea of making her. A nation with 
these characteristics and this policy could not but succeed. 

In the last twenty years Italy has made greater progress in 
foreign commerce than any country in the world—the United 
States and Germany not excepted. The following table, showing 
the increase in the foreign commerce of the leading countries from 
1890 to 1910, has recently been prepared by the Italian Foreign 
Office.* Reckoning the imports and exports of 1890 in the 
different countries at 100 per cent., the figures in the table repre- 
sent the comparative percentages of 1910 : 


Imports. Exports 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Italy . . . 248 United States . . 226 
Belgium ; . 237 Italy . : - . 224 
Germany ‘ . 207 Germany . ‘ . 224 
United States . . 190 Belgium . S . 204 
Great Britain . . 162 Great Britain . . 165 
France . : . 162 France é 7 on 168 


From these statistics it is seen that Italy easily leads in the 
increase of imports, and is a close second to the United States and 
on a parity with Germany in the increase of exports. Both 
imports and exports have more than doubled in twenty years. In 
the imports the percentage of comparative increase has been about 
the same in raw materials and in manufactured goods, but lighter 
in foodstuffs. In the exports, on the other hand, the percentage 
of increase has been by far the greatest in manufactured goods ; 
in 1892 manufacturers represented but 13 per cent. of the exports ; 
in 1909 they represented 25 per cent. 

The rapid development of manufacturing which this increase 
in exports indicates has been due in part to the employment 
of electricity as motive power. Italy has been heavily handi- 


* Circular No. 7, issued by the Director-General of Commercial Affairs for 
the royal Diplomatic and Consular agents. 
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capped in modern manufacturing by the almost total want of 
coal supplies in the peninsula. Coal has been in great part 
imported from England, and its high cost has added materially to 
the prices of manufactured goods. However, the water supply in 
Italy is as abundant as the coal supply is defective, and now that 
electrical engineering has been able to transform water power from 
the streams flowing from the Alps and the Apennines into electric 
power, conditions for many classes of manufactures have greatly 
improved. Any traveller returning to Italy after a decade of 
absence can observe for himself from the window of his railway 
carriage the immense increase in the number of factories, 
particularly in the north and centre of the peninsula. The silk 
industry may be taken as an example of progress, as it is the most 
important in Italy, with a production which in its sales abroad 
represents more than one-third of the national exports. Silk 
products have much more than quadrupled from 1876 to 1906, 
while exports in manufactured silks have likewise more than 
quadrupled from 1871 to 1909. Take as another example cotton 
manufactures. The value of the shares of corporations engaged 
in this industry has risen from 18,946,582 lire in 1882 to 
249 810,000 lire in 1908, an increase of thirteenfold. ‘The progress 
in these industries is fairly representative of the progress made in 
manufacturing throughout the country. 

Large development is to be likewise noted in agriculture, in 
which about one-third of the population of Italy is employed. 
Agricultural products have increased to about 250 per cent. of what 
they were in 1864, the development being in part due to the 
improvement in agricultural methods, in part to the extension of 
the area under cultivation through the reclaiming of marsh ground, 
and in part to the extensive use of fertilisers, the manufacture of 
which has become one of the most profitable industries in Italy. 

Contemporaneously with the growth of industry and agricul- 
ture has proceeded the development of railways already alluded to. 
While in 1860 there were barely 1,800 kilometres of railways, and 
these principally in Piedmont, there are now 16,989 kilometres 
of railways, besides about 5,000 kilometres of steam and electric 
tramways. In addition to these track systems there have been 
established during the last few years many private automobile 
lines with concessions from the Government. On the 30th of June 
1910 there were sixty-two lines in operation over roads that aggre- 
gate 2,944 kilometres. This new means of public transportation 
promises rapid development, and should prove of considerable 
educational and industrial benefit to the country, bringing inacces- 
sible towns and villages in the rural and mountainous districts 
into touch with the active life of the larger centres. 

One of the gravest problems which Italy had to solve after its 
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unification was, as has been said, that of education, and this is 
perhaps the field of development where most yet remains to be 
done. In 1861, illiterates in the whole country numbered 75 per 
cent. of the population, in 1871 69 per cent., and in 1901 48 per 
cent. In the last few years as the result of new legislation ten 
thousand more schools have been established, principally in the 
strongholds of illiteracy, but it is estimated that thirty thousand 
additional schools must be provided before all Italians can be 
taught to read and write. For a half-century elementary educa- 
tion has been free and compulsory in Italy, but the great difficulty 
has been in providing sufficient schools for the more scattered and 
poorer population in many parts of the south, and in actually 
compelling attendance without arousing bitter hatred of instruction 
among the more ignorant. The eagerness with which Italiam 
have set to work from the outset to grapple with the educational 
problem is evident from the steady increase in expenditures for 
education to be found in the national budgets, in addition to similar 
expenditures by the towns and villages. The national expendi- 
ture for education has nearly doubled in the last ten years, and 
is six times what it was in 1862. 

Perhaps the most striking results in Italy’s progress are those 
that have been obtained through sanitary improvements and regu- 
lations. Since 1863 the death-rate in Italy has been brought down 
from 3 per cent. to about 2 per cent., a decrease representing 
the saving of 250,000 lives annually. The natural effect of this 
enormous saving has been to secure a much larger increase in the 
population of Italy in late years, the excess of births over deaths 
now amounting to about 400,000 a year. In fifteen years the 
population of Italy will be greater than the population of France, 
and it is to Italy that the Latin races must look, if in the future 
the Latins are to maintain their proportion of the world’s popu- 
lation in their immemorial rivalry with the Germanic races. 

Emigration is Italy’s most serious problem. Its rapid growth 
may be regarded as in part the result of the country’s immensely 
improved sanitary conditions that have just been noted ; the saving 
of 250,000 lives annually has so accentuated the increase in popu- 
lation , that emigration on a large scale relieving the glutted labour 
market has been the only means of avoiding a disastrous economic 
crisis. At the present day there are five and a-half millions of 
Italians resident in foreign couritries, and in recent years this 
emigrant population has been a source of great economic advantage 
toItaly. It is estimated by the Commissioner of Emigration that 
savings amounting to not less than 500,000,000 lire are sent or 
brought back annually to their country by Italians working abroad. 
While Italians at home have been patiently paying taxes, Italians 
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in foreign lands have been saving up their earnings and sending 
them home for the support of their families, for the purchase of 
property, and for other investment. And it is this enormous sum 
of emigrant earnings which has enabled Italy to meet without 
difficulty the large and constant excess of imports over exports in 
the annual trade balances. Italy has no desire to stop her current 
of foreign emigration, but in its nature it is a precarious factor 
in the country’s economic situation ; Italians can never be certain 
that the ports of Argentina and the United States, to which 
emigration is largely directed, will not be one day closed to Italian 
labour, or that economic conditions in the Americas will not in 
time become so altered as no longer to provide employment for it. 
Such a change would involve Italy in a terrible economic crisis ; 
for great as has been her recent commercial and agricultural 
development, her conditions are not such as would enable her to 
furnish within her present territory additional employment to 
400,000 persons annually. 

The problem of emigration has pre-occupied Italian statesmen 
for many years, and it is natural that they should have cast their 
eyes across the Mediterranean in search of a solution. When 
France occupied Tunis in 1881, Italy’s indignation arose from the 
feeling that her own future was menaced; but it was perhaps 
well that she had made no attempt to forestall France. Italy’s 
financial condition thirty years ago was not such as to warrant a 
policy of expansion. To-day her situation has greatly altered. 
Her credit on tise international bourses is that of the richest 
nations of Europe. In the last twenty-five years her public debt 
has hardly changed, and the burden of interest upon it is lower 
to-day than in 1876. Italian Three and three-quarters per Cent. 
State bonds (interest reduced on the 1st of January 1912 to 34 per 
cent.) have been selling for many years well above par, and while in 
1893 50 per cent. of the public debt was held abroad, but 12 per 
cent. of it was held abroad in 1907. Furthermore, in the last 
twelve years Italy has shown an unbroken series of favourable 
balances in the budget. This is a record in national finance which 
has been equalled by no country in Europe or America. The finan- 
cial condition of Italy would, therefore, seem fully to justify the 
country in the policy of expansion into which the needs of its 
growing population—and the international political situation— 
have now led it. 

In the Tripolitanian undertaking the nation has shown itself 
to be more closely united than it has ever been in any policy, 
even than in the great movement of unification which culminated 
in 1870; all classes, all sections of the country, and all parties, 
excepting a few platoons of Socialists, are solidly behind the 
government. But united Italy has by no means underestimated 
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the seriousness of her great leap across the Mediterranean. No 
one who has lived in the country during the last decade can deny 
that it has been taken only after long and careful deliberation. 
The great cities have witnessed scenes of intense enthusiasm 
during the last weeks whenever troops were leaving for the front, 
but the Italian people are in no state of blind exaltation. They 
are too deeply in earnest to indulge freely in demonstrations, and 
they realise that the country is assuming new and grave responsi- 
bilities. Expansion is costly. Italy knows it. The annexation 
of Tripolitania ** brings with it increased possibilities of future 
international complications with her neighbours. Italy is ready to 
face them. She believes that for her the question of Tripolitania 
is the question of her political and economic future; she is ready 
to-day to make any sacrifice that is necessary to assure this future, 
and those who understand the last half-century of her history which 
has been sketched in the preceding pages know to what lengths of 
sacrifice Italians are prepared to go for their country. 

It must be borne in mind that Tripolitania as an Italian 
‘colony’ will be essentially different from the colonies of any 
other of the Great Powers. Tripoli is situated at the very doors 
of Italy. From Syracuse the distance to Tripoli is the same as 
that to Rome and less than half of that to Turin; from Naples the 
distance to Tripoli is a little more than that to Turin. If the 
population of Tripolitania is to become eventually Italian, this 
great African territory will be almost as integral a part of the 
Kingdom of Italy as the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. It is true 
that Tunis lies not much more distant from France than Tripoli 
from Italy, but Tunisia can never hope to count a majority of 
Frenchmen in its census returns ; the population of France itself 
is barely holding its own, and Frenchmen do not willingly colonise 
even in French colonial territory. In Tunisia there were 11,000 
Italians among the permanent colonists when the region came 
under the French flag in 1881 ; in 1896 there were 81,000 ; to-day 
there are about 130,000. There were but 34,000 Frenchmen in 
the whole colony in 1896, and to-day the number is about the 
same. These figures indicate the possibilities of Northern Africa 
as a field for Italian immigration. 

In respect to climate and to the products of the soil Tripolitania 
may be divided into two distinct zones : the coast region and the 
interior. In both the climate is good, and as a whole the country 
is to be classed with the healthiest of Northern Africa..* The 


* The Italian name Tripolitania is used throughout this study to indicate 
the whole region annexed by Italy, including Tripolitania proper, Cirenaica and 
Marmarica, and the desert with Fezzan and ite other oases. 

“One of the best studies upon Tripolitania is Professor Goffredo Jaja’s 
Sul valore economico della Tripolitania, Rome, Loescher, 1911. E. Minutilli’s 
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first zone does not differ substantially from the other coast regions 
of the Mediterranean, resembling in many respects Spain and 
Sicily, although the slightly higher temperature, the lighter rain- 
fall, the more direct influence of the winds from the desert and 
the difference in soil give predominance to vegetation which on the 
northern coast of the Mediterranean is of minor importance. The 
date-palm (Phenix dactylifera) is by far the most useful and the 
most common tree in Tripolitania ; its present annual fruit product 
from nearly four million trees is valued at a million and a-half 
pounds sterling. Olive trees are common throughout Tripolitania 
above the 30° parallel; orange-trees, lemons, figs, almonds, 
bananas, and numerous other fruit trees abound in different parts 
of the coast zone ; tobacco is cultivated in considerable quantity ; 
of the cereals barley is the chief product, the crop in 1907 amount- 
ing to 1,200,000 hectolitres. The two zones together cover more 
than a million square kilometres, of which more than one third, 
that is a surface larger than all Italy, is cultivable. 

But the Italians have not annexed this vast territory with any 
fantastic illusions. If Tripolitania is to them the ‘ Promised 
Land,’ they are not expecting to find it a land flowing with 
milk and honey. It is true that one third of the country is 
cultivable, but they know that only a small portion of this— 
scattered districts together covering a surface about equal to Sicily 
—is actually under cultivation. ‘In fact, Tripolitania as a whole 
is at present one of the most sparsely populated regions of the 
globe, with an average a little above one inhabitant to the square 
kilometre ; the estimates of the total population made by different 
authorities range from a million to a million and a half. Excessive 
taxation under Turkish misrule, want of highways and public 
works, the general insecurity of the country, and the discourage- 
ment of modern methods in agriculture have reduced production 
to the minimum. But Italy believes that the miracles in the 
redemption of the soil performed by the English in Egypt, and 
by the French in Algeria and Tunisia, can be repeated in Tripoli- 
tania. With artesian wells and scientific irrigation, with barrels 
of fertiliser, steam ploughs, railways, modern port facilities, and a 
Government that can maintain order, administer the imposts 
equitably, and devote the income derived from taxation to the 
development of the country itself, a new era will certainly dawn 
for this neglected region. The Turks succeeded in obtaining 
between six and seven million francs of annual revenue from 


La Tripolitania, Turin, Bocca, 1912, is a much more detailed work. René 
Pinon’s estimate of Tripolitania given in his Z’Empire de la Méditerranée, Paris, 
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years ago, declared that an Italian occupation of Tripolitania would be a menee 
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Tripolitania. The Italians should find little difficulty in soon 
doubling this amount. But they understand that the cost of 
pacifying and developing the country must for many years far 
exceed any revenue that is to be raised in it. An immense amount 
of capital will be required, and if this is to come from Italy itself, 
economic growth in the new possessions may be expected to pro- 
ceed gradually and without any crisis of speculation. In Italy 
to-day the price of agricultural land is abnormally high, from the 
excess of capital that has of late been seeking investment in it, 
and a part of this capital can well be spared for Tripolitania. 
Italian emigrants will doubtless go there in considerable numbers 
from the Americas and elsewhere in order to live under the Italian 
flag, and many will carry small amounts of capital with them. 
This is the essential thing. Emigrants theré must have capital at 
the outset, otherwise they will die of starvation. 

There is a further economic advantage that must result from 
the new African possessions in addition to that already noted. 
The future commerce between Italy in Africa and Italy in Europe 
will naturally be in large part with Sicily and the Neapolitan 
provinces. This will mean the growth of railway communications 
and docks, and a stimulus to agriculture and manufactures in these 
backward sections of the country, so that with African annexation 
comes also the prospect of a ready solution, in part, of the question 
of Southern Italy. 

Together with these economic considerations, and of no less 
importance in impelling Italy to Tripoli, were considerations of 
international politics. A glance at the map suffices to reveal the 
immense increase in Italy’s influence in the Mediterranean that 
must derive from her occupation of Tripolitania. With Tripoli in 
her hands Italy controls the highways of the Mediterranean in 
company with England and France, and with the excellent ports 
of Bomba and Tobruk as a naval base she can make her power felt 
upon navigation passing to and from the SuezCanal. Had another 
Power, such as Germany, forestalled her in the occupation of 
Tripolitania, Italy must eventually have fallen from her position 
as one of the Great Powers of Europe. In 1855 Piedmont, as 
the ally of England, France and Turkey, participated in the war 
of the Crimea which kept Russia out of the Mediterranean. 
To-day, through her war with Turkey which has given her Tripoli- 
tania, Italy makes sure of the present exclusion from the 
Mediterranean of another Northern Power. 

Much criticism has been made in Europe of the reasons put 
forward for Italy’s declaration of war against Turkey. There is 
no question, however, that the Italians had an accumulation of 
very serious grievances against the Ottoman Government covering 


a period of two years, for which it was necessary to obtain some 
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satisfaction. This could probably have been obtained by pressure, 
but pressure would have brought reprisals by Turkey upon Italian 
emigrants and Italian commerce, and war must inevitably have 
followed. This is the opinion of well-informed foreign diplomatic 
circles. ‘To have put off the war would have been to give Turkey 
an advantage. Furthermore, its abrupt declaration was without 
doubt hastened by the international complications of the past 
summer. 

Thirty years ago the Italian occupation of territory on the 
coast of Northern Africa would have been a colonial movement. 
To-day it is a national movement, and the great economic and 
strategic advantages to Italy which must result stamp the 
annexation of Tripolitania as a master-stroke of statesmanship. 
To quote the words of the Nestor of her diplomacy, the annexation 
‘completes the Italy of to-day and assures her future.’ 


H. Newson Gay. 
Palazzo Orsini, Rome. 














THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY 


I was in a fashionable church a few Sundays ago, when the 
preacher made an impassioned appeal for a school for the sons of 
the English clergy. He nearly broke down as he told the con- 
gregation that there were actually clergymen amongst his 
acquaintance who were thankful to accept parcels of second-hand 
clothing for the use of their children. Most of the congregation 
appeared entirely unmoved by this piteous statement. And as I 
walked home, I wondered why a different standard of morality 
seemed expected for the laity than for the clergy. 

There was a paper in the pew I occupied stating what the 
various incomes of the clergy are. I saw that 671. a year appeared 
to be the lowest stipend for a beneficed clergyman, and that there 
were 4704 whose income is under 155l., and 7000 curates whose 
incomes do not average 130I. per year. 

I think I am correct in stating that a subaltern in a line regi- 
ment receives 951. 16s. 3d. yearly. Out of this he is asked to 
pay a good many subscriptions, and to dress in a way that is not 
expected of any curate—not to speak of the cost of his uniform. 
It is almost obligatory for him to go a good deal into society, 
with all the expense that entails. 

Sixty-seven pounds a year is no doubt a very small income. 
Still, it is a living wage, and it is possible in the country to be 
fairly comfortable on this sum, given a house and garden rent 
free. A curé in France is only guaranteed 36]. a year and a 
house. 

Ah! but the clergyman would say, ‘ What about marriage? ’ 
That is the crux of the whole matter. The clergy consider that 
they have a right to marry at the country’s expense. They con- 
sider, in fact, that a less measure of self-control is expected from 
them than from the other members of the nation. 

What happens if a penniless subaltern in a good regiment 
marries? He leaves. What happens if a briefless barrister 
marries? He starves. What happens if clerks, actors, business 
men, doctors, or men in any other profession marry on an insuffi- 
cient income? Is there a public appeal to the compassionate for 
money on their behalf? Do colonels stand up and tell us that 
they know majors who would be pleased with parcels of second- 
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hand clothing? We know that they do not. And we know that 
the good sense and right feeling of the community strongly con- 
demns the man who marries and brings children into the world 
without being able to provide for their present, and insure their 
future welfare. In no classes except those of the entirely unedu- 
cated, and of the clergy, does reckless improvidence fail to evoke 
censure from a man’s social equals. We all admit how tragic it 
is that the march of civilisation should prevent early marriages. 
But so it is, and the conditions that press hard on the clergyman 
press equally hard on the lawyer, the soldier, the diplomat—and 
hardest, perhaps, on the country doctor, who most of all these men 
needs a home. Only in one profession is there a distinct feeling 
that others should be responsible for supporting the offspring of a 
particular class. Why? 

The answer of most clergymen would, I suppose, be that they 
work very hard for the common good. It is true that a small 
proportion do probably work harder than any other individuals of 
the nation, and for no advantage but a bare living wage. All 
honour to them! They have their reward in the utter devotion 
of their parishioners. But it is a curious fact that these men are 
nearly invariably celibate, and do not ask the congregation to 
support their families. The average clergyman works no harder 
than other men—and very much less hard than the doctor. There 
are many, especially country clergymen, or clergymen in fashion- 
able watering-places, who have a very easy time indeed. These 
are often the people who have such large families that they find 
it difficult to make both ends meet. 

We hear a great deal about the indifference of the laity to the 
Church. It is perfectly true. A large proportion of the laity, 
though they regard the Church as a venerable institution, never 
think of it as an important factor in their lives. Most men are a 
little distressed if their son wishes to be a clergyman. And it 
would be as unfair as it would be untrue to say that it is from any 
fear of the privations he would have to undergo. Englishmen 
send their sons very nobly and unselfishly into posts of danger and 
hardship—witness the long list of gallant names of those who 
have lived and died in India. No, what these fathers feel is that 
the clergyman becomes on the whole a different kind of man 
from the man they wish their sons tobe. Many people must have 
seen the faithful, if slightly brutal sketch of a certain type of 
fashionable clergyman given by Mr. Albert Chevalier at the 
Coliseum during September. One wonders if a caricature of the 
established religious teacher of their country would be received 
by any other nation in the world with such shouts of applause, 
save, perhaps, by Americans. The huge audience was not com- 
posed of rough or unmannerly people; it was a representative 
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gathering of respectable citizens from every section of the com- 
munity. I remembered as I watched it that a gifted Frenchman, 
who had lived years in England, once said to me ‘ Why, when- 
ever an Englishman mentions the word ‘‘ parson’’ is it with a 
slight nuance of contempt? We often hate priests in my 
country, but we do not despise them.’ The Coliseum sketch is 
not an isolated example. A very cursory glance at the place 
occupied by the English clergyman in fiction, on the stage, and in 
the comic papers, will prove that my French friend’s criticism 
was not ill-founded. 

The reason is not far to seek. The Roman priest, whatever 
his social position, has given up a great deal for his profession. 
He has practically renounced all that which to most men makes 
life worth living. The laity, whatever their religious opinions 
may be, recognise this, and in fairness pay a certain respect to 
the man who has done what they know they are not capable of. 
A certain aloofness—a certain loneliness—comes at once into the 
life of the man who has entered the priesthood. He dwells on the 
mountain peaks, and ordinary humanity in the vale. It is because 
of this aloofness that he becomes not only the teacher 
but the friend of humanity in all its great moments of 
stress. He who walks alone with God can help the soul that 
has suffered, the soul that has sinned, and the soul that is going 
alone into the great darkness. The ordinary English clergyman 
knows by bitter experience how seldom he is sent for by his 
parishioners when they are in trouble. Many devoted men chafe 
under this knowledge ; they long to help, and cannot. They have 
not given up enough. For, because of all he has renounced, full 
measure of recompense is given the priest—the wonderful com- 
munion with his Master, the power to remit sins, the power 
to confer the Grace of God, the actual God Incarnate called into 
being by his hands. He stands—solitary indeed—but never 
alone, because with him is God Almighty, Very God of Very God. 

I shall never forget once hearing a boy priest say his first Maiss 
in the church of the small village where he was born. ' The build- 
ing was crammed with women in their gay kerchiefs, and 
men who had known him a curly-headed urchin at his mother’s 
door. A procession of little girls carrying white lilies led the boy, 
crowned with green leaves, to the altar. The sermon, préaqhed 
by a youth but a few years older, 2 school companion of the neo- 
phyte, was strangely eloquent. He said: ‘ To-day many of you 
are thinking of what he gives up: Love, children, all the links 
that bind men to each other. And you say ‘* What a sacrifice! ”’ 
But what does he gain? Is it not enough to be the disciple of 
Christ, to be one of those who have power given direct from the 
Lord to raise the fallen, heal the bruised soul, and give the very 
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Body of God to those who ask? What have any of you got that 
compares with thesé things? My brethren, there was once a 
man who found a pearl of great price. You know how he sold 
all for that pearl. Behold one more who has found it.’ 

Then the other—white as death—began to say Mass. And 
suddenly at the consecration his faltering voice grew firm, and 
as he turned with the Host, a radiance not of this world came 
into his face. It was no boy who dismissed us with the great 
words ‘ Jie, Missa est.’ It was one who came down from the 
mountain top with the glory still upon his hair. 

‘Ah!’ will say any Roman Catholics who read this paper, 
‘you plainly admit that we have the real thing, and that your 
so-called ‘‘ Anglican Church ’’ is but a poor maimed copy of the 
Roman.’ This I emphatically deny. I believe as strongly as I 
am capable of believing anything, that our Anglican Church has 
as historic a continuity and is as truly a branch of the one and 
only Catholic Church as either of her great sisters. That we have 
sinned deeply, have for centuries rejected our high tradition, have 
bartered our birthright for a mess of pottage, I admit, as do all 
fair-minded Churchmen, in dust and ashes. But that our Church 
regrets her faults is also true, and this penitence is a greater sign 
of Divine Guidance than arrogance would be. If anything could 
increase the love and loyalty and faith in our Church which we 
already possess, it is the humble confession that Churches are, 
after all, but fallible, and only in their realisation that God alone 
is infallible can we ever hope to attain to some approximate image 
of what the perfected Church will be. 

But to return to the subject in hand. There are signs in the 
air that in England the need for priests, as opposed to clergymen, 
is more general than is popularly supposed. I think the Church 
has come to the parting of the ways. The parson of the end of 
the eighteenth century, specimens of whom survived down to our 
own day—who hunted and shot, and was a pleasant man of the 
world and a first-rate whist player—is extinct. He was possibly 
a delightful person, but he was no more a priest than is the 
Prime Minister. His successor, whom Trollope has portrayed 
for us amongst his many types—the mild, inoffensive, slightly 
grotesque clergyman we all know—is also passing. We are be- 
ginning to take our priest seriously. The Oxford Movement, for 
so long only the leaven of the small minority, is beginning to 
work in the mass of the Church. And the demand for spiritual 
leaders and teachers is upon us. It is being met, and very nobly, 
by the few. The enormous strain put upon them, their great 
personal influence, tell their own tale. Are the bulk of the 
English clergy going to answer the call, or are they not? It lies 
in their hands to prevent ‘the indifference of the laity to the 
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Church.’ Below the apparent indifference there is a very 
hunger for help. 

I remember a tragic case of the inadequacy of the ‘ clergy: 
man’ in a Midland village where I once lived. An old labourer, 
dying in tortures from cancer of the tongue, and in great depres- 
sion of soul, was advised by a well-meaning lady to send for his 
parish priest. I asked next time I went to see him whether the 
clergyman had helped him. With a whimsical, sad little smile, 
he replied, ‘ Well, ma’am, he talked to me about his son in India.’ 
Several Anglicans, seeing the trouble he was in, told him to ask 
Father ——-—, the Roman priest of the place, to visit him. I 
was struck at our next interview by the utter peace of that old 
man’s face. He was received into the Roman Church 
directly, and died blessing the illness that had helped him to find 
reality. That man could have found equal help and comfort in 
our Church had the village possessed a ‘priest’ and not a 
‘clergyman.’ Is it possible to convince the rank and file of the 
English Church of our requirements, or is the seed so nobly 
sown by Keble and Newman and Pusey, and now only bearing 
fruit after long years, to be garnered on the one hand by the 
Roman Church, and on the other by ‘ Christian Science ’ teachers, 
and the many other vague associations who believe in a more or 
less inspired carpenter? If the demand is to be met, it must be 
by the realisation, once and for all, that the man who wishes to 
become a priest should become one indeed, should recognise that 
if he is to do all that the priest claims to do he cannot be as 
other men, bound by the ties of home and kindred, and wife and 
child. He must obey the solemn command of his Master: ‘So - 
likewise whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple. Salt is good, but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewithal shall it be seasoned.’—Luke xiv. 26. 

The enemies of celibacy would, I suppose, bring forward three 
cardinal objections to prove their point. 

The first of these would be that grave scandals will arise 
should the clergy not be allowed to marry. I do not believe it. 
It is an insult to our clergy to say that they are only decent men 
because they are married. Both the Roman and the Anglican 
Church in this country are singularly free from scandals. There 
are bad cases now and then, in both branches. We perhaps hear 
more about them amongst our people, because with us the punish- 
ment is less severe, but to the credit of both orders be it said, there 
are wonderfully few such instances, and the fact that marriage 
is permitted in our Church does not prevent ugly lapses now and 
then, as we know from the daily papers. 

The second argument against the celibacy of the clergy is not 
a difficult one to meet. ‘ Marriage makes them so much more 
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capable of understanding human needs.’ Does it? Do people 
ever prefer a married doctor, or a married lawyer, or a married 
tutor, because they think that the fact of his having a wife will 
make him understand their needs better? Then why prefer a 
married clergyman? And do not any of us who know priests in 
both Churches know how much more frequently one meets human 
‘Roman’ priests than human ‘ Anglican’ clergy? And are 
not the human types one does meet in our communion almost 
invariably unmarried men? 

The third objection is that the wife and family of the clergy- 
man do such good work in the parish. That there are 
many splendid women who are wives of clergymen and 
daughters of clergymen, I do not for an instant deny. But that 
there are many wives and daughters of clergymen who are a 
byword in their parishes for silliness and scandalmongering is 
also true. Mrs. Proudie is not yet dead. And where they are 
not as bad as that, how little they matter in many cases, either 
way! The fine women in the community, be they wives of 
clergymen or simple lay folk, will always be a help or comfort in 
the parish. As for the others, it would be a relief to their imme- 
diate surroundings if they were eliminated, and so ceased to bring 
the Church into contempt. I would quote, in this connexion, two 
letters that appeared in the Church Times of the 10th of February 
1911. 

One, signed ‘A Vicarage Lady,’ complains bitterly that the 
laity wish the wives of the clergy to be ‘dowdy.’ One smiles at 
the hopeless incongruity of the wife of a priest setting up as a 
leader of fashion. It would be funny if it were not tragic. 

The second letter, from a layman, signed ‘Cherchez la 

femme,’ states : 
It is also my misfortune, and that of a vast number of country churchmen, 
to know from personal experience what an exceedingly bad influence can be 
exercised by ‘the Vicarage Lady ’—an assertion which many laymen will 
bear out. I use the term in the vulgar tongue. I am quite alive to the 
fact that the wife of a country parson occupies a position of great difficulty. 
But it is not made easier by the deplorable want of judgment usually 
displayed by these good men in the choice of wives. 


Both letters speak for themselves. 

We come now to a graver aspect of the matter. No sane 
person can have any objections to a Protestant minister, of 
whatever denomination, marrying. He does not believe in the 
Sacraments—that is, he does not believe in any supernatural 
power as residing in the Sacraments. He does not believe in the 
Apostolic Succession. He is at best a moral and ethical adviser 
to his flock. The Anglican Church, on the other hand, preaches 
the Real Presence, the necessity for Confession, the miraculous 
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nature of Baptism. Let us take only one of these Sacraments— 
Confession. For Confession to be possible there must be a clear 
line of demarcation between confessor and confessed. Every 
man or woman of the world would pronounce it a dangerous and a 
false position for, let us say, a young and attractive woman to 
discuss the inmost secrets of her soul with a man, unless there 
were between them some absolute gulf which could not be 
bridged. It is nauseous to think of a girl relating her sins to a 
possible husband. Yet, without the safeguard of celibacy these 
things must occur. And because, as the conscience of the country 
awakens (which, thank God, it is doing every day), the inherent 
need of Confession to most, if not all, human souls becomes an 
acknowledged fact, so the need of the priest not trammelled by 
earthly ties will become more apparent. I do not say that a man 
cannot be an excellent person, a true friend and a public bene- 
factor, as a married clergyman—there are many such. I only 
say that he can never be a priest, in the fullest sense of the word. 
He will never have that hold over His flock or that direct com- 
munication with God which a priest has. 

‘ But,’ says the average Englishman, ‘I don’t want a priest, 
it’s just what I dislike. I want a clergyman—a cut above me 
perhaps in morals, but a nice jolly fellow who preaches interest- 
ing sermons about the topics of the day, and gives plenty of 
ripping hymns and music in the service, and has beautiful flowers 
on the altar.’ By all means, my friend—but don’t talk about 
‘belonging to the Catholic Church.’ There are plenty of other 
nice bodies to belong to that fulfil ali your conditions. 

There is no reason why there should not be an order of lay 
married ‘ ministers ’ who read Matins, help in the village cricket 
matches, go to parties, organise private theatricals and bazaars, 
and give out soup tickets. It is an excellent opening for people 
with a taste for philanthropy and organisation. But they should 
not be allowed to celebrate the Sacraments. It is cheapening the 
Sacraments to allow anyone to administer them save those who— 
for so great a privilege—have renounced all. And the nation will 
never be won back to believe in the Sacraments till the Church 
again shows, by the reverence with which it handles them, that 
the Sacraments exist. 

‘ But,’ say my horrified readers, ‘ we are a Christian country 
—we all accept the Sacraments.’ We are not a Christian 
country. To the great majority of us the Sacraments are a dead 
letter. If ever a country needed conversion it is England at this 
moment. And for the great fact of conversion to become true, 
the established order of things has to be swept away. ‘ Was fallt, 
das soll man auch niederreissen.’ 

Another class of readers will exclaim : ‘ Why hope to put flesh 
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and blood on the dead bones of the English Church? Why not 
join the Roman Communion?’ Firstly, because I would repeat 
more insistently, that I believe that the Anglican branch of the 
Catholic Church is as living and as important as the Roman or 
Orthodox ones. That, in spite of its many faults and failings, 
its centuries of perversity and disobedience and cowardice, it 
is now trying to purge itself from its age-long faults. Because it 
is animated by a greater spirit of Charity, a wider comprehension 
of the teaching of its Founder, a more intense reverence for the 
practice of the Early Church, and because it has refused to admit 
those innovations which Rome has not only admitted, but made 
part of the dogma necessary for salvation. Finally, because I 
see by results that the Anglican Church makes for righteousness 
in a way that neither the Eastern nor the Roman Churches do. 
Anyone who has lived in either Orthodox or Roman countries must 
allow that these two great Churches have in practice, if not in 
precept, lost sight, as it were, of the wood for the trees. In the 
close observance of the letter they have confused the spiritual 
facts of which the letter is a mere helpful symbol. 

What is more, I believe that, in the end, reunion will come to 
Christendom through us; that if only we hold fast to the faith 
that is in us, in God’s good time the wounds will heal, and we 
shall be one. 

But where divisions exist, because one branch of the Church 
is manifestly in the wrong, it is for that branch to make the first 
effort, and acknowledge the error. And this question of the 
marriage of the clergy is fundamentally an error, made by vast 
numbers of people in perfectly good faith, but nevertheless an 
error. No one who has studied the history of the Reformation in 
England can have failed to realise how the marriage of the clergy 
slowly crept in, fostered by men who wished to kill the spiritual 
life of the Church, and make of it an instrument for the use of 
the State. It was deliberately encouraged by those who hated 
the power of the priest, and knew that the surest way to under- 
mine it was to weaken the priest’s hold on the laity by making his 
standard a lower one. No one, I say, who has studied these 
things with an open mind can deny that the loosening of the tie of 
celibacy went sorely against the grain of all that was best and 
noblest in the Church. Even Elizabeth, who cannot be said to 
have been biassed towards Romanism, spoke her mind on the 
subject, somewhat crudely, perhaps, but with no uncertain voice. 

Many of the clergy, and of the laity too, will say ‘It is a 
great sacrifice, too great for us to make.’ Of course it is a 
tremendous sacrifice, and one which should never be required of 
the very young. No man should be ordained before he is twenty- 
five. By that time he knows if he is fit for the priesthood. And 
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even then, let him wait till thirty before he takes the final Orders. 
Let the Church contain a body of trained men. who help with the 
philanthropic and social work. There is an endless amount to be 
done entirely apart from what, for want of a better term, I may 
call consecrated service. And for the former the training re- 
quired should be thorough, and the salaries adequate. But do not 
let us any longer confuse such workers, much as we should respect 
and venerate them, with priests. That has been done for too 
long. Men’s souls are crying out for salvation. They are seek- 


ing real shepherds. 
ANNABEL JACKSON. 
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RURAL DEPOPULATION IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE increased importance attached to all problems connected with 
the grouping and distribution of population gives an added interest 
to the Census Returns of the past year. These returns point to new 
tendencies in urban grouping of great significance, but even more 
noteworthy is their witness to the arrest in England of the rural 
exodus, the rapid progress of which had been strikingly demon- 
strated by the returns of the five preceding decades. It is easy, 
no doubt, to over-estimate the importance of the slight increase 
now recorded in the majority of rural districts. The increase is 
irregular, and very small compared with that of the towns. The 
proportion of the urban to the total population is even higher than 
before (78 per cent.). The depopulation, too, of the country 
parishes had already gone so far that in the nature of tHings a 
considerable slackening of the process was inevitable. At the 
same time there are distinct indications that the rural problem 
has entered on a new phase, and the present seems a suitable 
time for a short retrospect of some of its chief features, which 
may help us to estimate how far the causes of the exodus have 
really been removed. 

That these causes should have been widely misunderstood, or 
at any rate very imperfectly appreciated, is not surprising. For 
more than half a century the urban population has preponderated 
over the rural to such an extent that the industrial questions of 
the towns have tended to monopolise the attention of the great 
majority of men and women interested in social problems. They 
have visited the country only for health or pleasure, and to escape 
from problems altogether. They have considered rural England as 
a field for physical or aesthetic enjoyment, not for economic or 
social study. To the aesthetic sense uncultivated heathland is 
more gratifying than arable, and the distant view of an ancient, 
half-timbered cottage, however insanitary, is almost invariably 
more satisfying than that of a modern six-roomed house of staring 
brick. Those parts of the country where the position of the 
peasantry is, from the economic point of view, most interesting 
and suggestive are the parts which the average visitor from the 
town seldom sees. The rural El Dorado of the jaded townsmen is 
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not the flat Fenland of South Lincolnshire, with its landscape 
largely composed of market-garden produce, where almost every 
available acre is cultivated, but rather a region like the Surrey 
Hills, where agriculture proper takes a subordinate place, and 
where such parts as have not been left in their natural state of 
heath and forest have been laid out in parks and golf courses. 

Then, too, the revolution in the rural districts has been, even 
more than is the case with most revolutions of an economic 
character, gradual and silent. The passage of events in agricul- 
tural England has been singularly undramatic. There have been 
few incidents likely to arrest public attention, such as the strikes 
or lockouts of the towns. Scattered, and often ignorant, the 
workers in the country fields have lacked the opportunity of com- 
bination which has been the great weapon of the artisan. Of this 
the almost complete failure of the Agricultural Labourers’ Unions 
in the seventies and ’eighties is a striking illustration. 

In its earlier phases, moreover, the rural exodus was by no 
means regarded with disfavour by those who had studied its 
causes. Migration to the towns or emigration to other lands 
seemed the easiest solution of the economic problems of the 
peasant, and when it first began, was taken to indicate a welcome 
increase in the mobility of labour. But this solution proved so 
fatally facile that the old remedy presently became the chief 
disease, and, as economists began to realise, a disease which 
affected the towns hardly less than the rural districts. When the 
industrial expansion of this country began to receive its first 
serious checks, when such urban problems as those of casual labour 
and overcrowding in the slums began to be systematically investi- 
gated, the continued influx of unskilled agricultural labourers 
could no longer be defended on the old grounds. It could still 
indeed be maintained that the recruiting of the town population 
from the country was highly desirable. But this indicates pre- 
cisely the most serious aspect of the problem as it presents itself 
to-day. From the very beginnings of urban life the vitality of 
the town populations has been chiefly replenished by the stream of 
rural immigrants. For the first time in history, the reservoir from 
which this stream is supplied has been, relatively at least, almost 
completely drained. In the future the vitality of the towns must 
depend mainly on other factors, and partly no doubt on a centri- 
fugal movement which will allow a larger number of urban workers 
to live in districts that, while becoming sub-urban, will retain 
certain rural characteristics. Such districts, however, must be 
regarded as withdrawn from the area of Rural England, in the 
accepted meaning of the term. There must remain, at any rate 
for several generations to come, many districts in the Southern, 
Eastern, and Midland counties relatively unaffected by the outward 
movement from the towns, districts in which the density and 
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composition. of the population will continue to be determined 
mainly by the economic and social conditions of agricultural life. 
It is to these districts that the conclusions as to the present position 
of the rural problem, which I have ventured to draw at the end of 
this article, are intended to apply. 

The modern aspects cannot, I think, be rightly understood 
unless they are considered in relation to the historical development 
of the problem. So regarded, it presents two crucial questions. 
First, why did rural depopulation begin in the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century? Secondly, what is the explanation and 
significance of the remarkable variation in the rate and distribution 
of the decline—a variation so great that while in some rural regis- 
tration districts the population in 1901 was little more than one- 
half that of 1851, in others, equally removed from urban or 
industrial influence, the number of inhabitants remained almost 
stationary, and in some actually increased ? 

The appended tables show the movement of population in five 
rural registration areas, selected for reasons which will be stated 
later in the article. The first set of figures gives the actual popu- 
lation of the respective districts in 1801 and in each census year 
from 1851 to 1911 inclusive, the second the percentage change for 
the first half of the nineteenth century and for each subsequent 
decennial period. 


Wuy RvuRAL DEPOPULATION BEGAN IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The first point illustrated by these tables, and one which 
deserves emphasis, is the notable increase of population between 
1801 and 1851. In this respect the tables are very typical. Even 
in the districts which have been most affected by the rural exodus, 
the decrease during the second half of the century was hardly 
equal to the increase during the first, so that in the great majority 
of rural areas the population in 1901 was greater than in 1801. 
The remarkable ‘ curve’ shown, for example, in the Kimbolton 
table is representative of a very large number of districts. The 
suggestion naturally presents itself that the great upward trend 
between 1801 and 1851 may have a very intimate connection with 
the great downward trend between 1851 and 1901. Obviously 
the middle decades of the century mark an important crisis. 
The answer, in fact, to the first of the two central questions stated 
above is to be found in the understanding of the causes which pro- 
duced this crisis. These causes broadly fall into two distinct 
groups : those originating in the Agrarian Revolution of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries and accentuated by the poor- 
law policy in vogue before 1834, and those arising from the general 
position of English agriculture in the period subsequent to the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
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A brief résumé of the profound changes produced by the 
Agrarian Revolution is necessary in order to make its bearing upon 
the problem of rural depopulation apparent. Its influence was 
certainly immense, but at the same time it has very frequently 
been misunderstood and misrepresented. 

The Agrarian Revolution had three leading aspects. The 
introduction of great technical improvements in agriculture was 
the first. The systematic use of root-crops and the adoption of 
the four-course rotation, called the Norfolk course after the county 
where the new agriculture had its birth, made immense progress 
possible. The increased supply of winter food greatly enhanced 
the value of stock. By dispensing with the necessity of fallow, 
and by maintaining the properties of the soil, the new methods 
vastly increased the output of areas already in agricultural occupa- 
tion ; and, lastly, by the use of a special rotation adapted to light 
soils, they enabled sandy districts, hitherto little more than 
warrens, to be brought into profitable cultivation. 

The second and closely related aspect of the Agrarian Revolu- 
tion was the enclosure movement, which, although it had long been 
in progress, was now stimulated into much greater activity. With 
very few exceptions the great agricultural economists and experts 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries regarded 
enclosure as the necessary condition of the adoption of the new 
improvements. Where enclosure involved the substitution of 
consolidated holdings for the old open-field system of husbandry, 
it implied the removal of several defects. It prevented the waste 
of valuable land, caused by one-third of the area usually lying 
fallow and by the existence of the balks which separated the strips 
of the individual holdings. It prevented the waste of time entailed 
by these strips being scattered over the common field. It removed 
the inelasticity which made it almost impossible for the traditional 
system to be adapted to particular varieties of soils, although it was 
now increasingly recognised that different soils’ required different 
treatment. The consolidation of a man’s holding meant that he 
could introduce new methods of tillage and improve his breeds of 
stock in ways which had been impossible under the old system. 
Where enclosure involved the ‘ approvement ’ of the wastes and 
commons, as distinct from the common-fields, it implied on the 
whole a real and substantial addition to the food-producing area 
of the country. The importance of this last fact is realised when 
we remember that the rapid rise of industrial centres, and after 
1793 the exigencies of the Great War, were creating a demand for 
both corn and meat hitherto unparalleled—a demand which had to 
be satisfied almost entirely by home-production. Indeed, rapid 
and in some cases regrettable as the progress of enclosure and of 
the breaking up of waste land seems to us to have been, to many 
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contemporary authorities it appeared almost culpably slow. 
William Marshall, for instance, admittedly one of the ablest 
agricultural economists of that time, in a tract on The Appropria- 
tion and Enclosure of Commonable and Intermixed Land (1801), 
writes as follows : ‘ Through the uncertainty and expense attend- 
ing private acts, a great portion of the unstinted common lands . 
remain nearly as nature left them, appearing in the present state 
of civilisation and science as filthy blotches on the face of the 
country, especially when seen under the threatening clouds of 
famine which have now repeatedly overspread it.’ 

The marked tendency towards the engrossing of holdings and 
the growth of large farming, which is the third aspect of the 
Agrarian Revolution, was in its turn closely related to the enclosure 
movement. The growth of large farms at the expense of small 
freehold properties and yeoman holdings was due to the same set 
of causes which at the same period were eliminating the small 
master-workman and creating the capitalist manufacturer. En- 
closures facilitated the process in several ways. In the first place 
they made the acquisition of holdings by capitalist farmers far 
more profitable now that they were cousolidated than before, when 
they were scattered over the common fields. Secondly, they were 
so expensive that the poorer freeholders were often obliged to sell 
the parcels of land allotted to them. The adoption, too, of the 
new agricultural methods involved not only a considerable initial 
outlay of capital but also a willingness to break with the traditions 
of the past, whereas the smaller yeomen were, as a class, both 
impecunious and conservative. Many of them only held their own 
so long as the French war maintained exceptionally high prices. 
Their solvency depended on the military genius of Napoleon, and 
the peace of 1815 sealed their ruin. 

Nor did the yeomen form the only agricultural class which was 
adversely affected by the Agrarian Revolution. Equally drastic 
was the change in the status of the still more numerous cottiers, 
who included both squatters on the wastes and villagers, landless 
indeed, or nearly so, but supplementing their wages by using the 
commons for turning out a few sheep or cattle, for turf-cutting, 
and so on. The cottiers, as a class, had no legal rights in the 
wastes or commons, and their claims, resting mainly on customary 
usage, were not recognised in many, if not in the majority of 
enclosures made by Private Bill'in the eighteenth century and 
under the terms of the General Enclosure Act of 1801. It was 
otherwise with the enclosures which took place after 1845, under 
the terms of the General Enclosure Act of that year, but by 1845 
the movement was nearing completion. The general result, there- 
fore, was to make the cottiers agricultural wage-labourers pure 
and simple,, without any additional sources of income. This 
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statement is, of course, only a generalisation, subject to many local 
variations and qualifications; but it gains in significance if we 
remember that at this very period when the commons were dis- 
appearing, the domestic industries carried on in so many rural 
districts were being destroyed by the advent of machinery. 

We are now in a position to understand the relationship 
between the Agrarian Revolution and the rural exodus. It has 
often been contended that rural depopulation was the price paid 
for agricultural progress, and the defence of large-scale farming 
made by some of its chief contemporary advocates has seemed to 
support this view. Arthur Young, for instance, in his Political 
Arithmetic, wrote: ‘ The soil ought to be applied to that use in 
which it will pay most, without any idea of population. A farmer 
ought not to be tied down to bad husbandry, whatever may become 
of population.’ Enclosures, in particular, have been regarded as 
a direct cause of depopulation. The careful investigation, how- 
ever, which this contention has received in recent years leaves little 
doubt that the balance of evidence is against it. It is true that 
when enclosed land was put for the first time into permanent 
pasture, local depopulation was sometimes the result, but the main 
purpose of the enclosures of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries was improved tillage, and at that period, previous 
to the introduction of agricultural machines, arable farming on a 
large commercial scale, and stock-rearing, when associated with 
the extensive cultivation of root-crops, demanded a great deal of 
labour. In many instances, as, for example, in the classical case 
of Coke’s Holkham Estate, the new improvements clearly provided 
employment for a much larger number of labourers than before, 
when the land was badly cultivated or not cultivated at all. The 
majority of the districts most affected by the changes show a 
large increase of population between 1801 and 1851. 

But indirectly the Agrarian Revolution was unquestionably 
one of the vital factors in the rural exodus of the second half of 
the century. It profoundly altered the structure of agricultural 
society. It greatly reduced the number of independent or semi- 
independent cultivators. It enfeebled, and in some districts almost 
eliminated, the class of yeomen and small freeholders, who at an 
earlier period had been considered the bulwark of rural England. 
It increased the number of landless labourers, and made the 
money-wage the sole measure of their interest in remaining in or 
leaving their native district. 

The ultimate effects of these changes were certainly intensified 
by the vicious poor-law policy in vogue during the forty years or 
so previous to the Act of 1834. The system of supplementing 
wages out of the rates, which originated in a philanthropic desire 
to assist the poor in a period of exceptionally high prices, had far- 
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reaching consequences on the constitution of rural society. Its 
main features are so well known that it is only necessary here to 
emphasise three results which very materially concern the present 
inquiry. (1) The class most adversely affected was precisely that 
which had been hardest hit by the agrarian revolution—viz. the 
yeomen and small farmers. The large farmers not only for the 
most part escaped injury, but in many cases derived actual benefit 
from the *‘ Allowance System.’ Under that system a wages-scale 
was fixed on the basis of the price of bread and the size of the 
labourer’s family, and when the money-wage fell short of the 
required standard the deficit was made good out of the rates. The 
reduction of wages and the employment of paupers in preference to 
free labourers were the natural consequences. ‘ The employers of 
paupers,’ says the 1834 report, ‘ are attached to the system, which 
enables them to dismiss and resume their labours according to 
their daily want of them; to reduce wages to the minimum of 
what will support an unmarried man, and to throw upon others 
the payment of a part.’ The small farmer and yeoman, who 
employed little or no labour, gained nothing by the reduction of 
the wages bill, but had, on the other hand, to pay their full share 
of the rates, gradually reaching a colossal figure; they were, 
in fact, actually assisting to pay for the labour of the large 
farmer, with whom they were already competing on unequal 
terms. ‘Thus was the class of small, independent cultivators still 
further depleted. 

(2) Almost equally serious were the consequences for the free 
labourer, who suffered not merely from the high rates, but from the 
reduction of wages, and who, indeed, in cases where subsidised 
labour was present in such quantity that it could meet the whole 
demand, was unable to find employment at all. 

(3) While life was becoming increasingly difficult for the free 
labourer it was becoming increasingly easy for the pauper. He 
was now secure of maintenance whatever the quality of his work, 
and as a result of the allowance system all motives tending to re- 
strain his early or improvident marriage, or his rearing a large 
family, were removed. There naturally followed from this policy 
not only a marked deterioration in the morale and capacity of the 
labourers in the pauperised districts, but also an increase in their 
numbers, which bore no relation to the opportunities for employ- 
ment in agriculture. But the drastic reform of the poor law in 
1834, involving the virtual withdrawal of outdoor relief, threw the 
majority of these labourers upon their own resources, and made 
their continuance in the country districts depend entirely upon the 
demand for their services. There was now nothing to prevent the 
effects of the Agrarian Revolution in severing the ties which had 
once attached a large proportion of the peasantry, whether small 
yeomen or cottiers, to the soil of a particular locality, from 
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becoming apparent. Agricultural labour from this time forward 
was certain to migrate freely under any economic pressure. 

It was precisely this pressure which the forces affecting the 
general position of English agriculture in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century supplied. As the system of large farming, 
brought into existence by the changes already described, became 
gradually stereotyped, the demand for labour ceased to increase. 
The transitional period, affording additional employment in con- 
nexion with the bringing of new land into cultivation and the 
adoption of the new methods of cultivation, was over.’ Improve- 
ments indeed continued to be made, but after the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 and the withdrawal of agricultural protec- 
tion, they were mainly in the direction of reducing expenditure. 
Even before the great crisis of the ’seventies, before America had 
yet begun seriously to threaten our staple forms of production, 
foreign competition was sufficiently severe to limit the further 
expansion of English agriculture and to compel the utmost 
economy of labour. But at this very period the field of industrial 
employment was being immensely widened. Industries of every 
kind were feeling the benefit of Peelite finance and of the removal 
of duties which, by limiting the introduction of foreign agricul- 
tural produce into England, had deprived most European countries 
of the power of purchasing our manufactures. The ‘ hungry 
forties ’ gave place to the ‘ roaring fifties.’ The relative remunera- 
tion of agricultural and industrial employment rapidly changed. 
The power of the towns to absorb and maintain wage-labourers 
was increased at the very time that several causes had combined 
to limit the number which could be supported in the country. The 
removal of the surplus implied the beginnings of rural depopula- 

tion. The census of 1851 showed that it was imminent. The 
census of 1861 recorded the first definite decrease in the majority 
of rural districts. 


THE VARIATION IN THE RATE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE DECLINE 
IN THE POPULATION OF THE RURAL DISTRICTS 


The aspect of the problem indicated by the above heading is 
one which deserves considerably more attention than it has usually 
received, for in the direct relationship which can be shown to have 
existed between a particular type of agricultural organisation and 
@ particular movement of pcpulation we have an important clue 
to what is likely to happen in the future. The tables on page 177 
are intended to illustrate this relationship, and frequent refer- 
ence will be made to them in the course of the following argument. 

English agriculture had, of course, never presented a uniform 
appearance over the whole country, but the Agrarian Revolution, 
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by permitting the land to be put to the uses for which it was best 
fitted, had led to much greater specialisation than before, so that, 
as the nineteenth century progressed, the leading types of agricul- 
tural economy became more clearly differentiated, both in dis- 
tinctive characteristics and in distinctive localisation. 

We have, firstly, the corn-growing type, predominant in the 
Eastern plain of England, which, as a geographical region, in- 
cludes the greater part of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and the East Riding of York- 
shire. This region, by virtue of its soil, its dry climate, and rela- 
tively high proportion of sunshine, is as a whole distinguished for 
its adaptability to arable farming, and is unsuited for pasture. It 
was precisely the region where large-farming and the reclamation 
of waste land had been most in evidence, and where the class of 
small cultivators had been most depleted. Moreover, the region 
as a whole is so far removed from the great urban centres that, 
even if its physical conditions were other than they are, it could 
not easily compete with districts like Cheshire in large-scale dairy- 
production. 

Thus circumstanced, the counties of the Eastern plain have 
maintained in all essentials their original form or type of rural 
organisation, through all the great changes in the general position 
of English agriculture which the development of the New World 
and the revolution in the means of ‘transporting foodstuffs over 
the ocean have produced. Unlike the Midland or Western coun- 
ties, they could not easily change their agricultural system in 
response to the new conditions. Consequently no other region in 
England was so adversely affected by the great fall in the price 
of wheat and barley, which became more and more pronounced 
through the third and fourth quarters of the nineteenth century, 
for it still continued to grow these cereals as its principal commo- 
dities, and indeed at the present time produces about two-thirds 
of the wheat raised in the British Isles. 

In these facts we have the key to the particular status and 
movement of agricultural labour in the Eastern counties. Before 
the introduction of labour-saving machinery, the demand for 
workers on the large arable farms in this region was considerably 
greater than in predominantly pasture districts like Leicestershire, 
but it varied much more with the seasons. The type of production 
which prevailed made labour employed for very limited periods, 
or for particular pieces of work, more economical than labour em- 
ployed by the year or half-year. Hence in the middle of the 
century this was very significantly the region of gang-labour. The 
gangs were bands of labourers, mostly women, boys, and girls, 
collected and organised by a contractor with whom the farmer 
made all the necessary arrangements, It was not a very moral 
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system, but from the farmer’s point of view it was a very con- 
venient one, for it enabled him to employ labour exactly as he 
required it. The extensive use made of the labour of women and 
children at this period is very significant of the conditions obtain- 
ing where this type of agriculture prevailed. It was pre-eminently 
characteristic of the economy of the large arable farm, and was to 
a great extent the result of the low wage of the normal adult male 
labourer—a wage insufficient to support his family, now that the 
allowance system was at an end, unless he sold also the labour- 
power of his wife and children. The average weekly wage in the 
middle of the nineteenth century was about 9s. in the arable 
counties of the East, as compared with 10s. in the pasture counties 
of the West, and 11s. 6d. in the Northern counties. Thus even in 
the ’fifties and sixties, when the old form of husbandry was still 
relatively prosperous, the economic position of the labourers in 
the districts where it prevailed was insecure and unsatisfactory. 
It was to be still further undermined. The ’seventies brought the 
beginning, the early ‘nineties the climax, of an agricultural de- 
pression which threatened the corn-growing districts with ruin. 
In some localities, as, for instance, in certain parts of Essex, whose 
derelict wheatfields were a byword twenty years ago, the land 
went almost completely out of cultivation, in others the farmers 
survived only by making use of the new agricultural machinery 
then coming on to the market, dispensing with hand-labour to the 
utmost extent. 

For these reasons the rural exodus from the Eastern and 
Eastern-Midland counties between 1851 and 1901 assumed larger 
proportions than in counties where a different type of agriculture 
was possible. Of the five English counties whose population (in 
which that of the towns situated in them is included) actually 
decreased between 1851 and 1861, three belonged to the corn- 
growing Eastern plain—namely, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. It is interesting to notice that in this same decade, while 
the population of Cambridgeshire decreased by 5 per cent. , that of 
Durham increased 30 per cent., and that of Glamorgan 37 per 
cent. In the decade 1871-1881 Cambridgeshire again showed a 
decrease of 5 per cent., and Huntingdonshire of no less than 
8.3 per cent. 

Of the registration districts whose movement of population 
between 1851 and 1901 is shown in the tables, the first two have 
been selected to illustrate what occurred in the predominantly 
corn-growing districts. The Kimbolton table shows the exodus 
at its maximum in a poor arable district. The population of a 
group of thirteen parishes in West Huntingdonshire, mostly 
situated on heavy clay land, actually decreases from 9349 in 1861 
to 5991 in 1901. The Bungay figures, on the other hand, illustrate 
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the rate and amount of decline in the richer and better-placed corn 
districts. The fourteen parishes included in this sub-district are 
situated in the arable belt of ‘High Suffolk,’ and in the same 
period of forty years show a percentage decrease of 15.6 per cent., 
as compared with 35.9 per cent. in the Kimbolton group. Finally, 
the revival of agriculture in East Anglia and the Eastern 
Midlands during the last few years is reflected in the slight but 
distinct increase in both districts during the decade 1901-1911. 

The arable Eastern plain of England which we have just been 
considering is approximately delimited on the west by the well- 
marked series of limestone ridges and clay uplands, which extend 
from the Cotswolds in the South through the Northamptonshire 
Heights into the rolling hills of Leicestershire. The large region 
lying between this series of uplands and the Welsh border is now 
as distinctively pastoral as the Eastern belt is arable. It is best, 
perhaps, to describe it as the Midland pasture belt, but it may be 
taken to include also the counties of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Hampshire south of the Thames, since the Chalk Downs, which 
occupy the greater part of their surface, present conditions for 
agriculture rather similar to those of the limestone uplands north 
of the river. This Midland region can be again divided into two 
great sections : (2) The upland pastures of the centre, as illustrated 
particularly by Leicestershire and Rutlandshire, where stock- 
rearing is predominant; (b) The lower-lying grass plains and 
vales of the West, where dairy-farming and in some districts fruit- 
culture are the chief agricultural characteristics; of this type 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Somersetshire afford good 
examples. 

It is in this Midland region that the conversion of arable to 
pasture land has occurred on the greatest scale, as can be seen by 
a comparison of the maps published by the Board of Agriculture 
showing the distribution of cereals, of permanent pasture, animals, 
&c., in 1875 and 1895 respectively. Over a large part of the 
central uplands the conversion began earlier, as a direct result of 
the Agrarian Revolution, for owing to the character of the soil the 
region was so markedly adapted to pasture that the change was 
considered a desirable one, even when corn prices were high.’ The 
agricultural districts of the West of England continued to grow 
corn-crops in considerable quantities, until the changes of the 
second half of the century made a transition necessary. The 
region as a whole can be considered as one of ‘ convertible 
husbandry,’ able to change the type of its agriculture and to 
adapt it to the new conditions. 

This adaptation, although naturally it showed many variations, 

1 Marshall, writing in 1786, notes that: ‘‘ Leicestershire, not long ago, was 
an open arable country : now it is a continued sheet of greensward.” 
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tended to assume one of two well-marked forms : (a) The develop. 
ment of large-scale stock-farming, entailing a great increase of the 
area under permanent pasture. This was the normal transition 
over the greater part of the central uplands, and was naturally 
followed in most cases by a considerable decrease in the amount of 
labour required. The third table, showing the movement of popu- 
lation in the united sub-districts of Barrowden and Great Easton 
(Rutland and Leicestershire), is intended to illustrate the extent 
of the rural exodus from parishes in the pasture zone; (b) The 
development of intensive fruit culture and market-garden produc- 
tion in districts where the physical and economic conditions 
favoured this type of agriculture. In the Vale of Evesham 
we have a classical example of this type, and one which 
admirably illustrates its effects upon the stability of rural labour, 
for as it is situated at a considerable distance from the great 
cities, the composition of its population is not complicated 
by the intrusion of a suburban or residential element, as is the 
case with perhaps the majority of districts where this type of 
agriculture prevails. It is also of special interest owing to the 
fact that the beginnings of the fruit and kindred industries in the 
vale date from a time previous to the agricultural depression. 
They have, however, been immensely extended during the period 
in question, and present three features of special importance to the 
present inquiry. (1) They constitute a type of agricultural life 
which forms the nearest English analogy to that prevailing in 
Holland, Belgium, and many parts of France. (2) The type is 
one which in the Vale of Evesham, and in other districts of the 
same character, is associated with a relatively minute division of 
land and a large number of independent producers. (3) There 
has resulted a practically continuous increase of population, especi- 
ally marked in the last three decades. The contrast, indeed, be- 
tween the Evesham tables and those previously considered is 
altogether remarkable. In 1851 the population of the thirteen 
villages which comprise the Evesham sub-district was over 1600 
less than that of the Kimbolton group. The census of 1911 shows 
it to be now more than twice as great. 

The Evesham case, although exceptional, is by no means 
unique. Parallel instances of rural areas with a similar type of 
agricultural organisation and a similar upward movement of popu- 
lation, contrasting with the general decline, can be found outside 
the specially favoured vales of the Western counties and at con- 
siderable distances from the great towns. Other noteworthy 
examples are the Biggleswade district of Bedfordshire and the 
Wisbeach district of Cambridgeshire. The latter is typical of the 
trend of agricultural development in the Fenland, which now not 
only resembles Holland in its physical conditions, but to a large 
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extent in its agricultural practice also. The last table on page 177 
shows that the population of the Spalding registration district has 
more than recovered the loss sustained during the height of the 
agricultural depression, and is now greater than it was in 1851. 










It may be permissible to conclude this historical retrospect of 
the causes and extent of the rural exodus with a brief summary 
of some of the elements in the present position viewed in relation 
to the past. 

(A) It is clear that some at any rate of the purely economic 
causes which produced rural depopulation in the first in- 
stance are to a large extent played out. The surplus 
agricultural labour which, for reasons that I have tried 
to make clear, existed in many of the country districts in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, has disappeared and has 
been replaced in many instances by a positive deficiency of suit- 
able workers. During the last twenty years the complaint of the 
farmers that the younger men of good physique and character 
leave the villages, even when high wages are offered to them, has 
been general. There is strong evidence not only for the conten- 
tion that the ‘ real ’ wages of agricultural labourers have risen very 
considerably since the exodus was at its height, but also for the 
bolder proposition that the average rural worker is to-day fully 
as well-off as the moderately skilfed town artisan. The belief that 
town employments are almost invariably more remunerative than 
country employments has outlived the fact. Instances are innu- 
merable of young men migrating to the towns attracted by the 
prospect of a higher money-wage, only to find that their ‘ real’ 
wages are less than they could have obtained in the rural districts 
from which they came. This confusion between nominal and 
‘real’ wages has probably been a distinctly important factor in the 
later phases of the exodus. 

(B) The present position of English agriculture and the trend 
of its development seem to indicate the approach of a new régime, 
widely different from that of the days before the competition of 
New-World countries, like the United States and the Argentine, 
and of newly developed countries of the Old World, like Russia, 
challenged the staple productions of our farms. An agricultural 
transition has been in progress for forty years, and its ultimate 
consequences on rural labour may be no less far-reaching than 
those entailed by the Agrarian Revolution. This transition has 
been undoubtedly hindered in England by economic and social 
difficulties, relatively absent in smaller countries like Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark, which were similarly affected by foreign 
competition, but were able to adapt their agricultural system to 
the new conditions far more quickly. Yet there can be little 
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doubt that many parts of rural England are tending to develop on 
the lines indicated by these countries. In other words, the type 
of agricultural organisation already exhibited by the Evesham and 
Wisbeach districts is becoming far commoner. Physical as well 
as economic circumstances will no doubt limit and control its 
expansion, but it seems certain to become a frequent, if not the 
dominant, type. If this is so, the prospects of a more numerous 
and contented peasantry are brighter than is often supposed, for 
both Continental experience and our own English examples of it 
prove it to be the best guarantee for rural stability. It is note- 
worthy, too, that even in districts where the older type of farming 
is still in the ascendancy, there is a marked tendency towards an 
increase in the number of agricultural holdings. The latest 
General Report of the Board of Agriculture (Agricultural 
Statistics, 1910) contains the following significant summary : 
‘ The reduction in the number of the larger farms, i.e. those over 
300 acres, which has been generally apparent in recent years was 
again evident in 1910. Within the last twenty-five years no less 
than 1795 of such holdings have disappeared. ... The large 
farm of several hundred acres, which was at one time regarded 
as furnishing the most characteristic example of British Agricul- 
ture, appears to be gradually losing its position, and at the present 
time little more than 3 per cent. of the agricultural holdings in 
Great Britain can be so described. . . . The change is, no doubt, 
mainly attributable to sub-division.’ Apart from the increase of 
the number of small farms and small holdings, the continuous 
growth of the allotment system is also remarkable. The combined 
influence of these changes is undoubtedly in the direction of in- 
creasing the number of those rural workers whose connexion with 
the land is not solely dependent on the money-wage, a result which 
is almost the exact opposite of that produced by the Agrarian 
Revolution. 

(C) Throughout this article I have treated rural depopulation 
as a phenomenon mainly attributable to economic causes,’ and I 
believe that a careful study of the remarkable variations in both 
the rate and the regional distribution of the decline confirms the 
view that these have been distinctly more important than social 
causes. The statistics of the rural exodus certainly do not justify 
the opinion, frequently expressed, that the specious social attrac- 
tion of the town for the countryman has been chiefly responsible 
for it. At the same time, it is certain that the attraction of town 


2 I have only attempted to deal with what may perhaps be described as the 
primary or underlying ‘economic causes’ of rural depopulation. The lack of 
proper housing accommodation in so many villages, although a distinct factor 
in the problem, must, I think, be considered as subordinate to these and, to a 
large extent, as the result of the depression which they entailed. 
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life, or, more properly perhaps, discontent with village life, has 
been a contributory cause of increasing importance, especially 
since the Education Acts. Are we, therefore, to anticipate that, 
other things being equal, the increase of educational facilities in 
the future will be followed by a corresponding decrease in the 
number of rural workers? Not unless we are prepared to main- 
tain the difficult proposition that education has the inevitable 
consequence of making men prefer the town to the country. If 
up to the present time compulsory education has tended to produce 
this result, it is, I believe, for reasons which are not likely to be 
permanent. Of these the most material are probably that educa- 
tion in the rural districts, with some splendid exceptions, is still 
very far from being properly adapted to the environment of those 
who receive it, and consequently has not qualified them to appre- 
ciate or take full advantage of the opportunities for happiness and 
self-development which life in the country offers in such full 
measure ; and secondly that it has opened the eyes of the younger 
generation to the fact that the social organisation of country 
villages is often deplorably defective. For this the earlier economic 
changes, analysed at the beginning of this article, are no doubt 
partly responsible. They had the effect of replacing a society 
distinguished for its variety, composed of tenant farmers, large 
and small yeomen, small holders and labourers with an acre or 
two of land, each class grading into the next, by a society essen- 
tially rigid, in which the distinction between the propertied and 
non-propertied classes was usually very sharply defined, the social 
gulf between them very deep. The older system was far from 
ideal, but it had valuable connecting links which made the social 
life of the villages relatively a good deal more interesting than it 
became later. Partly, too, the dulness of the villages is due to 
the fact that so little has been done in them, as compared with 
the towns, to develop systematically a corporate life in which all 
can participate. 

In the towns the growing bands of social workers complain of 
the lack of any obvious unit on which to concentrate their efforts. 
As a unit neither the parish nor the ward is ideal. In the country 
the units of corporate activity are clear, and it is only the organisa- 
tion of them that is usually lacking. 

That, from a national point of view, social effort, in the broad 
meaning of the term, is fully as important in the country as it 
is in the slums of great cities is a truth which is surprisingly little 
appreciated. 

Signs, however, are not wanting that the social needs of the 
villages are at last beginning to receive recognition. They are 
to be found not only in the provision of institutes and in the 
improvement of the social side of parochial organisation, but in 
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the extension to the rural districts of such admirable self-govern- 
ing, democratic movements as the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and the Adult Schools. All who realise the magnificent work 
which these organisations are performing in the towns will appre- 
ciate the immense effect which they are capable of producing in 
the enrichment of the intellectual and social life of the villages. 
The census of 1911 has shown that the rural exodus has already 
been arrested. The census of 1921, there is good reason to hope, 
may prove not perhaps that the townsman can easily be brought 
* back to the land,’ but that an effective inducement, both economic 
and social, to remain can be held out to the labourers still left 
in the country fields and to a fairly large proportion of their 


children. 
Percy M. Roxsy. 





THE AFTERMATH OF AGADIR: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SETTLEMENT OF TERRITORIAL AMBITIONS 


To those who have probed deeply into the foreign and colonial 
politics of the principal European countries during the last twelve 
months, especially in regard to Germany, several factors stand 
out very clearly in spite of official denials or evasions. These 
are: (1) That Germany has desired—does desire still—a station 
on the East Atlantic coast or on some Atlantic island, not merely 
the good harbour of Libreville in the French Gaboon (nearly under 
the Equator) but more especially to the north of the Tropic, and 
not far from the entrance into the Mediterranean ; (2) that Russia 
desires to interfere with Persia almost entirely with the idea of 
getting a through route vid Tabriz to the Persian Gulf, which 
would give her shipping and her trade goods an outlet into the 
warmer seas of the world; (3) that Germany has aspirations in 
the direction of the Congo Basin; (4) that Great Britain still 
cherishes the wish to link up her South African colonies with her 
possessions in East Africa and the Sudan ; (5) that German aspira- 
tions for a great sphere of influence (in alliance with Austria) 
over the Turkish Empire in Europe, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria, are still fettered by French, Russian, Hungarian, and 
Italian objections; (6) that the revolution in China, though it 
may ultimately conduce to an enormous increase in the happiness 
of China through the better education of that country under a 
government more suited to twentieth-century ideals, may at the 
same time weaken the hold of China over her tributary provinces 
to the west and north, with the consequent raising of Russian, 
British, and Japanese ambitions or need for an interference in 
those directions ; and (7) that the engagement of American (United 
States) officials to put in order the affairs of Liberia (on the 
Atlantic coast of West Africa), and of Persia, in conjunction with 
the American ten-year-old annexation of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, cannot but raise the question as to the interference of 
New World Powers in the affairs of the Old World, at a time 
when more than ever the trend of popular feeling in America is 
to squeeze out gradually any pretension on the part of European 
States to rule in North, Central, or South America. In short, the 
world is faced with the possibility of a clash of interests between 
191 
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one white Christian nation and another, or between several 
Christian Powers leagued together against a rival alliance. 

Yet never did the world of intelligent educated people realise 
more than to-day the enormous cost of scientific warfare ; its 
terrific risks in the way of national (one might almost write inter- 
national) bankruptcy, social revolt, disease; and its weakening 
of the force of the white man in his relations with the coloured 
races, with the backward peoples of the world. If the non- 
Caucasian races are to be redeemed from the thraldom of rotten 
religions, preposterous customs, and that ignorance which brings 
about complete stagnation of intellect, it is necessary that the 
white man for many generations should be, in his united peoples, 
80 preponderatingly strong that the 800,000,000 of yellow, brown, 
and black races must be constrained to follow his advice. The 
European, or white American, is checked from tyranny or misuse 
of his power by the lessons of history and of true Christianity ; by 
that public opinion which is rapidly increasing in strength and 
unity of purpose amongst the civilised nations of the world, and 
which can now compel governments to behave with justice and 
kindness not merely towards their fellow humans of all types, but 
even towards the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the 
trees of the forest. 

The only thoroughly dissatisfied nation of the white world at 
the present day is Germany. In common with several other 
writers on international relations, I have sought to show in this 
Review in what directions German aspirations might reasonably 
be satisfied without unfairness to those of other European Powers 
worthy of consideration. But the ideals of the thinking portion 
of the German people are somewhat changeable, and as the popu- 
lation and trade of Germany increases so does her appetite, until 
at last it would almost seem as if (judging from the German Press 
of November-December) she ascribes to herself a greater future 
than that to which she is justly entitled, and to Great Britain or 
to France a greater perversity or unreasonableness in checking 
those aspirations than really exists in the minds of British or 
French statesmen. 

Visiting Germany in the autumn of 1911 I conversed with a 
number of persons qualified to discuss the aspirations of Germans, 
reasonable and unreasonable. They admitted that since 1909 no 
action had been taken by Great Britain unduly to check German 
intentions to play a great part in the opening up of Turkey in Asia, 
or an Austrian desire to be paramount in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Russia even was thought in 1910-11 to have accepted, however 
unwillingly, the idea of a future Austro-German predominance 
in these regions, no doubt with certain reserves regarding Armenia 
and the passage of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. I was told, 
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however, that France in various directions, chiefly of an under- 
ground financial nature, remained the chief opponent of the 
German railway and commercial advance in these regions, more 
especially in regard to the Levant (Syria and the Aleppo district). 
Among possible foes nearer home who might impede the eventual 
creation of a huge Austro-German Empire of many kingdoms, 
principalities, and republics, stretching from Hamburg to Basrah 
and from Memel to Trieste and Salonica, was the large and com- 
pact kingdom of Hungary, which by its Sclavonic province of 
Croatia intervenes (as regards direct continental connexion) 
between Austrian Carniola and Istria on the north, and Dalmatia, 
Novi Bazar, and Servia on the south-east (the newly-annexed 
province of Bosnia-Herzegovina though accorded a large measure 
of autonomy is the joint appanage of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Crowns). Consequently, any Austro-German railway or strategic 
advance towards the control of the Balkan Peninsula can only be 
undertaken with the sympathy and participation of Hungary. 
The population of Hungary consists of nearly 10,000,000 Magyars, 
who are the head and forefront of the Hungarian nation, but also 
of 5,500,000 Slavs (Croatians, Slovaks, Servians, and Ruthenians), 
2,200,000 Germans, and 3,000,000 of Roumanians. Both the 
Germans in Transylvania, and Roumanians in that eastern portion 
of Hungary complained until very recently of harsh treatment on 
the part of the Magyar predominance in matters of education, 
religion, and local administration. But these complaints seem to 
have died down almost completely of late, either from the removal 
of the grievances or disabilities or a gradual adoption of the 
(tiresome Asiatic) Magyar language. Croatia also seems to be 
inclined more than before to make common cause with the 
government of Buda-Pest. 

To the east of Hungary an Austro-German: advance over- 
land (economic as much as political) is checked by the 
autonomous province of Austrian Poland, to say nothing of 
the militant Slavs in Bohemia. This strategical difficulty 
might be quite sufficiently appeased if by some arrange- 
ment with German Austria the Hungarian kingdom agreed to 
the transference of Croatia to the Austrian system, taking in 
exchange the Ruthenian-Moldavian province of Bukowina, and 
agreeing likewise that the self-governing State of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina should depend rather on the Austrian than the Hungarian 
Crown. But would the obstinate Magyars who at present stand 
between Austria and the adoption of free trade (if she wished to 
change her policy in order to cheapen the necessaries of life) agree 
to any such rearrangement, even if they achieved a greater 
measure of independence? For many reasons, moral as well as 
material, the idea of a war between the Germans on the one hand, 
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or of Germany and Austria united, and the Magyars on the other- - 

@ war in which Germany would be the aggressor and Hungary the 
defender of its acknowledged rights—is felt to be a problem so 
dangerous and so distasteful that Germans prefer to turn away, 
and to contemplate some other means of approaching the 
colonisable territories of Turkey in Asia, or even abandoning any 
very serious enterprise in this direction in favour of an ‘ Atlantic’ 
future. 

_ Germany wants to get to the Mediterranean. This longing has 
existed for 2000 years and more amongst the populations of North 
Central Europe. But between Germany and this desired access 
to the genial lands lie Eastern France and Switzerland on the one 
hand, and the Austrian Tyrol and Carinthia on the other. In course 
of time the community of interests between the German-speaking 
population of the German Empire and of Austria proper and West- 
ern and Northern Bohemia must of necessity become as close as 
the ties between Bavaria and Prussia. With the existing Austro- 
German Customs union (only influenced by the Ausgleich, or 
‘compromise’ of fiscal affairs between Austria and Hungary), 
Germany scarcely needs any other arrangement to make full use 
of Trieste as a German Mediterranean port. But the pact 
between Austria and Hungary does affect Trieste very seriously. 
And, on the other hand, there is Italy always lying in wait to join 
hands with Hungary some day, and attempt to wrest from Austro- 
Germany Trieste and Istria, on the ground that these countries 
form a part of unredeemed Italy. It is true that they contain 
about 500,000 Italian-speaking people, somewhat in sympathy 
with a coast and island Italian population in Dalmatia. (This last— 
subjects of Venice for some five hundred years—speaks a remark- 
ably interesting and archaic form of Italian, which preserves a 
more Latin pronunciation.) But Trieste has never been an 
Italian town in the same sense as Genoa and Venice, Cattaro and 
Ragusa. It has always belonged to the Holy Roman or Austrian 
Empires since the break-up of the real Roman Empire ruled from 
Rome or Ravenna, and the population of the hinterland away 
from the coast is almost exclusively Sclavonic. Now that Italy 
has crossed the Mediterranean and established herself in the 
Tripolitaine, any aspirations she might entertain towards inter- 
ference with Trieste, Istria, Albania, or any other part of the 
Northern or Eastern Adriatic coasts would really be utterly un- 
reasonable and wholly undeserving of any sympathy in the United 
Kingdom. 

Both Germany and Austria, in the minds of their private citi- 
zens, had entertained velléités in regard to the Germanising of 
the Tripolitaine through concessionnaire companies, and had based 
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them on the hope that Italy was not sufficiently keen on an African 
Empire to object to a German establishment in this direction. In 
these fancies they were no more blameworthy than the British 
have been in aspiring to control Egypt, or France in taking 
possession of Tunis. But the Italians had legitimate reasons for 
objecting to any Germanisation of the Tripolitaine, and took the 
only course they could to prevent it. This being the case, they 
have no justification, either geographical or political, for any inter- 
ference with Austrian or with German ambitions in regard to the 
Balkan Peninsula or the Nearer East. Italy has got the utmost 
share to which she is entitled in this slowly-dissolving Empire of 
Turkey. Therefore it is extremely improbable that Great Britain 
or France would actively intervene to prevent a Germanising of 
Trieste, or to aid Italy in any scheme she may still cherish regard- 
ing the future of Albania.’ On the other hand, both France and 
England, to say nothing of Spain, Portugal, and the United 
States, are fully justified in their apprehensions regarding the 
acquisition by Germany of any foothold on the coast of Morocco 
or on the Atlantic islands of Spain or Portugal. Such a foothold 
could only be desired as an ultimate naval base. Once it was 
obtained, the 68,000,000 of Germans (or 80,000,000 including 
those of Austria-Hungary), with their continually growing wealth 
in money, men, and other resources, would soon establish a splen- 
did Atlantic fleet, and would irresistibly grow to the ambition of 
interfering in the affairs of America and of the Western Mediter- 
ranean. If Germany in her schemes of colonial expansion contem- 
plates nothing more than a control, political or commercial, or 
both, over Turkey in Asia (minus Arabia), it would be unreason- 
able and unprofitable on the part of France or Britainto. oppose 
her or to encourage Russia to do the like. Therefore, if she entered 
into an understanding or alliance on this basis with the two great 
Western Powers, her sea path through the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Levant would always be assured to her, as well as their 
neutrality in any effort she and Austria together might make to 
obtain access to and a general control over the Balkan Peninsula. 
Any British dislike to the absorption by Germany of the whole 
of the French Congo and Gaboon and the consequent acquisition 
of the harbour of Libreville on the eastern equatorial Atlantic 
(if it existed) may have been due to the feeling that France was 
being unreasonably plundered in return for the very narrow con- 
1 The eventual dissolution of the Turkish rule on the western side of the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles is inevitable, seeing that in European Turkey there 
are only about 1,300,000 Turks as against a non-Turkish, mainly Christian, 
population of over 5,000,000. The probable outcome will be the creation of a 
number of semi-independent, autonomous States, Albanian, Turkish, and 
Macedonian, united in some loose confederation with Austria, and consequently 
with Germany. 
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cessions which Germany was making in regard to Morocco. It 
may also have been based on the certainty that if such a tremendous 
sacrifice was agreed to on the part of France it would place Ger- 
many in a position to absorb the Belgian Congo likewise. But 
the matter was written of here and there in the British Press as 
though Germany had no port on this part of the Atlantic coast. 
This was an oversight, since the Germans already possess a very 
fair harbour at the mouth of the Cameroons River (Duala). But if 
Germany had not sent a gunboat to Agadir, and in her protest 
against the Frenchification of Morocco had stated most explicitly 
that she desired no foothold there herself; if she had not in one 
way or another within the last few years striven to obtain con- 
siderable claims to possess herself of Madeira or one of the Spanish 
Canaries, it is probable that British susceptibilities might not have 
been aroused regarding Libreville, any more than they were by 
the German acquisition of a landing-place for her cable at Monrovia 
on the coast of Liberia. Sir Edward Grey has justly observed that 
when you have a Power like Germany, with such a large popula- 
tion, such a perfect and huge army, such a growing navy, and—he 
might have added—such an intelligent Press (which is no more 
restrained than we are in its ambitions to found a world-wide 
dominion for its fellow countrymen), any nervousness on the part 
of the two great Western Powers is fully justified : for of necessity 
we are profoundly interested in the freedom of access to the 
Mediterranean and an unmenaced ocean route to South Africa and 
South America, and cannot but feel anxious when the least indica- 
tion occurs of a special German interest in the coasts of the north- 
east Atlantic. A German establishment there in conjunction with 
the German hold over the North Sea coasts might crush the British 
naval power (and with it the French) between two fulcra. Owing 
to their much greater distance no such apprehension need be felt 
about Libreville, or the growth of German interests in the Western 
Congo or Angola. The only Power entitled to raise the most vivid 
objection to such a sacrifice as the surrender of the huge colony of 
French Congo would be France herself. But French interests in 
that direction are not of enormous commercial value, and France 
by her recent cession of hinterland strips has actually cut off 
French Congo from continuous land communication with French 
Central Africa. It would undoubtedly be wise for France to 
regard all her territories south of Wadai and Lake Chad as being 
lands to be eventually transferred to Germany in exchange for 
equivalent values. 

What could such equivalents be, consistently with the stability 
and welfare of the German Empire? They might take the shape 
of the restoration to France of French Lorraine (the Metz dis- 
trict) and of a complete German désintéressement in the Grand 
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Duchy of Luxemburg, which might then leave the German 
Customs Union to ally itself more closely with France and Bel- 
gium. The retrocession of Metz to France, as far as the line of 
the Seille and Moselle, would give back to her the only portion 
of Alsace-Lorraine which is really French-speaking, and which 
has formed part of the French State prior to the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth. It should finally dispose in the minds of all 
reasonable Frenchmen of aay idea so preposterous as that of a war 
of revenge, to reannex to France a region where German is the 
natural speech of the people. It would also, combined with relaxa- 
tion of German hold over Luxemburg, materially strengthen the 
independent position of Belgium, and thus free the two Western 
Powers from any apprehension of a German invasion of that 
country. The French right of pre-emption over the Belgian Congo 
might, so far as France was concerned, be passed on to Germany, 
and with some modifications be recognised by the other Powers 
interested territorially in Central Africa. 

A modification should be introduced on behalf of the British 
Empire, and consist in a recognition on the part of Germany and 
France of the exclusive claim of the British Government to acquire 
from Belgium, if the Belgian Congo were for sale, in whole or in 
part, the Katanga district, the Luapula ‘loop,’ and the narrow 
strip between the north end of Tanganyika and Uganda originally 
intended to be leased to Great Britain under the mutilated Congo 
Agreement of 1894 ; also the acquisition by Great Britain or by the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan of any small remaining portions of the 
Belgian Congo lying within the basin of the Albertine Nile. 

As regards the greater part of the Belgian Congo, no hindrance 
on the part of France or Great Britain would be put in the way of 
its acquisition by Germany from Belgium through any scheme of 
purchase or lease to which Belgium was quite voluntarily a consent- 
ing party; on the understanding, however, that all parts of the 
Congo Basin which might come under either German or British or 
other control should be placed under a régime of free trade—the 
free trade which was to have been applied to the Conventional 
Basin of the Congo, but which has been so monstrously set aside 
by the late King Leopold II. and by the French Government. 
It would, of course, be out of the question that Belgium should be 
coerced into parting with her Congolese territories, but it is quite 
clear that the conditions of fettered trade which still exist there 
cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely. They are the cause of 
Great Britain’s official non-recognition of the Belgian annexation 
of the Congo State, and they would be a legitimate excuse for 
German protest if indulged in much longer. At the same time, 
if Belgium threw open her vast colonial domain to international 
commerce to the same extent and on the same lines as those pre- 
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vailing in British and German Africa, Europe and Germany would 
have to be content with that. But given such conditions the 
Belgian Congo would offer to German commerce a splendid field 
for its activities, and Germany would probably become as pre- 
dominant there as she is fast becoming in the Dutch East Indies. 
Probably, however, German territorial ambitions might be satis- 
fied, at any rate for a long time to come, by some small purchase 
or leasehold from Belgium which would enable Germany to rule 
the north-east part of the Congo State (after allowing for a British 
Cape to Cairo strip), and thus, by means of the northern lands of 
the Congo Basin (to be acquired from France in return for Metz), 
link up—only the narrow sea of Tanganyika in between—German 
East Africa with German Kamerun-Kongo. Under such arrange- 
ments Tanganyika might become a parallel to Lake Chad, only a 
far more navigable water space—an international lake (its waters 
in any case are international by treaty at the present day) on 
whose shores might meet the colonial possessions of Germany, 
Britain, and Belgium. Those who desired with fastidiousness to 
travel from the Cape to Cairo always under the British fiag, could 
pass from the British South Africa Company’s railway system, at 
the south end of Tanganyika, 400 miles northward up the lake to 
the Uganda railway system at the north end. But practical- 
minded folk would prefer to travel continuously by rail, even 
though the railway was in part a German or a Belgian line. 

A portion of Africa fraught with very great possibilities in the 
way of mineral and vegetable wealth, and occupying a strategic 
position of some moment, is the Negro Republic of Liberia on the 
west coast of Africa, a strip of country about 300 miles long, lying 
between the British Colony of Sierra Leone and the French Colony 
of the Ivory Coast, and stretching inland to the watershed of the 
Niger. This region, settled in regard to the coast districts by the 
descendants of American freed slaves, is inhabited in its densely- 
forested interior by vigorous tribes of more or less pure-blood 
negroes belonging in the main to two linguistic stocks, that of the 
Muhammadan Mandingoes—one of the finest of African peoples— 
and the pagan and sometimes cannibal Krus. The civilised 
Liberians of the coast, even including the affiliated native element, 
scarcely amount to more than 50,000 people, and have shown 
themselves hitherto quite unable to control the warlike and turbu- 
lent million and a half of the interior. Yet these 50,000 English- 
speaking Christian negroes are gradually permeating the interior, 
and with some backing from a benevolent White Power might come 
in time to represent the real government of this little territory of 
35,000 square miles. But in the recent past Liberian territory 
has been strongly coveted by France, who would like to add it to 
her West African possessions ; by Great Britain, who would have 
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wished to see Sierra Leone influence extend in that direction ; and 
by Germany, who on several occasions has attempted either to 
obtain a coaling-station, a landing-place for her cable (which quite 
rightly has been conceded), or even a protectorate. German. trade 
with this region has gradually risen to the annual total of some- 
thing like 150,0001. British trade is probably a little, but not 
much, below this figure. Another country having considerable 
commercial interests here is Holland. Perhaps both France and 
Britain would have been content to leave Liberia to her own re- 
sources, but for the growing interest felt in this country by Ger- 
many. It must be admitted that a German establishment on this 
coast would be a considerable embarrassment to the two limitrophe 
Powers, and would with the resources of modern engineering 
(which can create a port by mere expenditure of money) offer to 
Germany a position of strategic importance on the Eastern Atlantic 
coast which could not but raise anxiety in the minds of those who 
framed the naval policy of Great Britain or of the United States. 
The last named especially would not like to see Liberia made a 
base from which German fleets could operate on the coast of 
Brazil. Objections to the German acquisition of Libreville in 
the Gaboon (except on the part of France) might be regarded as 
foolish’ if raised by Great Britain, and still more so by the United 
States. But Liberia is perilously near to the coast of South 
America and to the narrowest part of the sea route to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Consequently, the recent intervention of the United 
States in the affairs of Liberia? has come as a happy solvent to 
what might have grown by degrees into a nasty little question, 
disturbing the relations of Germany, France, and Great Britain. 

But although the great republic of North America may perhaps 
legitimately extend the right of intervention across to the equa- 
torial coast of the Eastern Atlantic on the one hand and to the 
Asiatic Pacific on the other, it would be unfortunate and even 
unfair if she were to attempt unduly to interfere with the re- 
organisation of Turkey or of Persia—that is to say, to back up 
with her national strength the private efforts of American citizens. 
The United States cannot be expected to forbid American citizens 
to serve any foreign country; in fact, if she did so, American 
citizens would decline to pay any attention to the order of their own 
Government. It is sufficient that it should be intimated to them 
that if their engagement takes place anywhere in the Old World 
—except in Liberia or in Easternmost Asia—their employment 
is not held to give the United States any claim to intervene, 
provided her treaty rights are respected. 
2 It is ecarcely necessary to remind readers that the State of Liberia was 


founded by the private enterprise of United States citizens between 1821 and 
1848. 
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But the work of Mr. Morgan Shuster in Persia has perhaj 
been unfairly judged, and has been rendered extremely diffi¢ 
by the stupid way in which the Russian sphere in Persia wa 
arranged. Russia’s only legitimate claim to special interest ij 
the Persian Empire lies in the fact that that Empire (portions ¢ 
which have been annexed by Russia at different periods in h 
history) lies between the Russian Empire in Western Asia and 
the warm waters of the Persian Gulf. Russia should have asked 
for and have obtained as her sphere of influence a narrow strip of 
territory connecting Transcaucasia with the north-west corner 
of the Persian Gulf. This is a region inhabited not so much by. 
Persians as by Kurds, Armenians, and Arabs. Across this strip 
Russia could have made her railway, and have then remained com- | 
paratively indifferent to what was going on in ‘real’ Persia. | 
Similarly, Great Britain, by the demarcation of her sphere exactly) 
where it is, separating Afghanistan from easy access—for gun- | 
running—to the Persian Gulf, and controlling the eastern out+ 
let from that gulf, might have regarded with far greater patience © 
than she has shown the evolution of the modern Persian State, 7 
Then, under the guidance of any foreigner whom the Persians © 
might have selected or under any form of government they chose © 
to adopt, Persia could have been allowed a reasonable lapse of © 
time in which to achieve regeneration. Perhaps, after all, this” 
plan, which has succeeded so well in regard to Siam, may yet be 
adopted as the solution of the Persian difficulty—a difficulty which © 
is approached with some unreason, not only by Russian and British ~ 
Imperialists, but by those somewhat sentimental idealists in 7 
foreign policy who do not take into regard the utter ruin into ~ 
which Persia has been brought under its odious Turki dynasty, © 
and the imperious needs on the part of the British-Indian and ~ 


Russian Empires. 
H. H. JonNston. 
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